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THE  time  and  place  for  the  next  session  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  will  be 
selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  due 
notice  of  the  selection  will  be  given  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

It  will  be  a  most  interesting  and  important  gather¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  in 
hand  the  training  of  Southern  children,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  teacher  who  is  in  love  with  the  work  will  be 
absent  from  that  great  meeting. 

Special  low  rates  will  be  given  by  all  railroads  and 
hotels  to  those  attending  the  session  and  every  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  made  for  the  grandest  educational  conven¬ 
tion  ever  seen  in  the  Southland. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE) 

First  Annual  Session 


OF  THE) 


Southern  Educational  Association, 


HEED  IN  THE 


North  Carolina  Teachers’  Building, 


NTcorelieiicl  City,  N.  C.,  July  1-5,  1890. 


RALEIGH: 

Edwards  &  Broughton,  Printers  and  Binders. 

1890. 


ORGANIZATION  i89o-'9i. 


OFFICERS  : 


Josiah  H.  Shinn,  President , - - Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Eugene  G.  Harreee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer , - Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Britton,  Assistant  Secretary, - Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  A.  NEWEEE,  Baltimore,  Md. 
James  S.  Hook,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  M.  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  D.  Pickett,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss. 

W.  E.  Coeeman, 


John  E.  Massey,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  H.  Rice,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A.  J.  RUSSEEE,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

W.  H.  Jack,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  S.  Morgan,  Charleston,  West  Va. 
O.  H.  Cooper,  Austin  Texas. 

Soeomon  PAEMER,  Montgom’ry,  Ala. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


committee  on  raieroads. 


Hoke  Smith,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  J.  A.  Fisliburn,  Waynesboro,  Vir¬ 
ginia ;  P.  A.  Witmer,  Westminster,  Maryland;  John  L.  Weber,  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina;  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  E.  E. 
Britton,  Mt.  Olive,  North  Carolina  ;  Eula  B.  Smith,  LaGrange,  Georgia  ; 
Hiram  Roberts,  Louisville,  Kentucky  ;  C.  H.  Diestrick,  Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky ;  Wyckliffe  Rose,  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  C.  W.  Dabney, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee;  M.  W.  Stone,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  John  W. 
Massey,  Tuskeegee,  Alabama  ;  H.  E.  Chambers,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  ; 
J.  B.  Merwin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  ;  Henry  A.  Wise,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  T.  Gaines,  Louisville,  Kentucky  ;  W.  F.  Fox,  Richmond,  Virginia  ; 
D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  ;  II.  P.  Archer,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina  ;  M.  L.  Payne,  Ocala,  Florida  ;  E.  C.  Branson,  Athens, 
Georgia;  E.  R.  Dickson,  Mobile,  Alabama;  Dr.  Telfair  Hodgson, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  ;  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  ;  J.  N. 
McMillin,  Blue  Mountain,  Mississippi ;  W.  H.  Tharp,  Searcy,  Arkansas  ; 
J.  M.  Barnard,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  ;  John  B.  McCahan,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia. 


CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  education  in  the  South  is  encumbered  by 
problems  that  exist  in  no  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  as  the  workers 
m  this  field  believe  that  by  organization  they  may  benefit  the  cause  of 
education  especially  in  the  South,  and  cheer  one  another  amid  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  surround  them  ; 

Therefore,  Without  antagonism  to  any  other  association,  we  organ¬ 
ize  an  association  under  the  following- 

C> 

CONSTITUTION: 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  organization  .shall  be  known  as  11  The  Southern  Educational 
Association,”  and  it  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  aud 
place  as  shall  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  especially  in  the  South. 


ARTICLE  HI. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  white  persons, 
divided  into  two  classes,  active  aud  honorary.  The  active  membership 
shall  consist  solely  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  engaged  actively 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  Honorary  members 
may  be  elected  from  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  shall  have  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  active  members,  except  that  of  holding  office  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  from  each  Southern  State,  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


SEC.  2.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  each  State 
in  the  South  shall  be  a  Vice-President  of  this  Association  by  virtue  of 
his  office. 

SEC.  3.  An  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  and  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Southern  State. 
The  President  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE  V. 

EJECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

All  officers,  except  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Executive  Committee, 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  these 
offices  in  similar  organizations. 

ARTICLE  VII. 


FEES. 

All  members  of  the  Association  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
committees. 

The  President  shall  annually  appoint  a  local  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  at  such  places  where  a  meeting  of  this  Association  is  to  be  held. 
All  other  necessary  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


AMENDMENTS. 

All  amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  at 
an  annual  session  and  lie  over  for  one  day.  They  may  then  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  active  members  present. 


the 


Southern  Educational  Association. 


HOW  THE  ASSOCIATION  WAS  ORGANIZED. 


In  the  “North  Carolina  Teacher”  for  October,  1889 
appeared  the  following-  editorial  paragraph  : 

“There  is  great  need  of  a  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  National  Association  is  too  lar^e  to  be  use- 
ful,  and  besides,  it  has  some  ways  that  do  not  at  all  accord 
with  the  condition  of  society  in  the  South.  We  do  not  think 
the  leading  Southern  teachers  will  attend  another  session 
of  the  National  Association,  for  obvious  reasons.  Let  us 
have  a  great  gathering  of  teachers  of  the  South  at  More- 
head  City,  N.  C.,  in  July,  1890,  and  organize  the  ‘South¬ 
ern  Educational  Association.’  What  say  you,  teachers  and 
brother  editors?” 

Within  a  week  after  the  journal  was  mailed  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  a  number  of  letters  came  to  the  editor  from  lead¬ 
ing  educators  throughout  the  South,  expressing  hearty 
accord  with  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  paragraph,  and 
pledging  their  co-operation  in  any  movement  looking  to  the 
organization  of  an  association  of  Southern  teachers  in 
order  that  they  might  meet  one  another  and  consult  upon 
matters  which  relate  specially  to  our  peculiar  condition  of 
educational  work. 

In  compliance  with  this  expressed  desire  ‘  ‘  The  Teacher 1  ’ 
issued  the  following  revised  circular  to  ascertain  more  fully 
the  views  of  the  teachers  of  the  Southern  States  as  to  time 
and  place  for  a  meeting  : 
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THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  SOUTHERN  TEACHERS  TO  ORGAN¬ 
IZE  A  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  South  is  wide-awake  to  the  importance  of  organizing  a  “  Southern 
Educational  Association.”  Since  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  July,  1889,  the  desire  for  separate 
organization,  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  teachers,  has  been  growing 
stronger. 

Some  of  the  journals  of  education  in  the  South  have  heartily  approved 
the  call,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  “The  North  Carolina  Teacher,”  for  a 
meeting  of  Southern  teachers  at  Moreliead  City,  N.  C.,  on  July  1,  1890, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Association.  There  is  no  other  place 
in  the  whole  South  more  suitable  than  Morehead  City  as  the  place  for 
this  meeting,  and  some  of  its  main  advantages  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Cheap  Summer  excursion  rates  may  be  secured  to  Morehead  City 
(it  being  a  popular  Summer  resort)  from  any  point  in  the  country. 
These  are  much  lower  rates  than  can  be  secured  to  any  inland  city. 

2.  Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  has  all  the  invigorating  pleasures  of  sea-breeze,  surf¬ 
bathing,  fishing  and  sailing. 

3.  There  is  a  splendid  Educational  Assembly  Building,  just  erected  at 
that  place  by  the  teachers.  It  is  two  stories  high,  containing  a  large 
auditorium,  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  seated  ;  has  ten  excellent  com¬ 
mittee-rooms  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  educational  work. 

4.  The  new  Atlantic  Hotel,  adjoining  the  Teachers’  Assembly  Build¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Summer  hotels  in  the  South.  It  can 
easily  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  Association  ;  the  fare  is 
first-class  in  every  respect,  and  a  special  rate  of  only  $1.25  per  day  can 
be  secured  for  members  of  the  Educational  Association. 

5.  Morehead  City  is  easy  of  access  by  railway  from  any  point  and  the 
passenger  service  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  first- 
class.  Ample  mail  and  telegraph  facilities  are  in  the  Atlantic  Hotel  for 
the  convenience  of  guests. 

6.  The  temperature  at  Morehead  City  is  exceedingly  pleasant  in  the 
Summer,  and  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  considered  in  a  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  in  the  South.  No  other  place  in  the  Southern  States 
can  furnish  such  pleasant  and  comfortable  weather  at  that  season,  and 
a  meeting  at  Morehead  City  will  be  in  every  way  delightful  to  all  who 
attend. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  educators  throughout  the  South  in 
this  matter,  and  if  these  suggestions  meet  their  approval  it  is  necessary 
that  several  important  committees  should  be  appointed  at  once  to  per¬ 
fect  all  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 
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For  the  principal  committees  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


On  Railroads—  Governor  Joe  Brown,  of  Georgia  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Gaines, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ; 
Major  Robert  Bingham,  Bingham  School,  North  Carolina  ;  Hon.  V.  E. 
Orr,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  Mr.  H.  Lee  Sellers,  Galveston,  Texas  ;  Mr.  W.  S. 
Chadwick,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina  ;  Professor  N.  D.  Johnson,  Colum¬ 
bia,  South  Carolina;  Professor  Henry  E.  Chambers,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  the  editor  of  each  educational  journal  in  the  Southern 
States. 

On  Programme— Professor  J.  H.  Shinn,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Dr. 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  ;  Hon.  F.  M.  Smith,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee  ;  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  Montgomery,  Alabama  ;  Hon. 
Albert  J.  Russell,  Tallahassee,  Florida;  Hon.  James  S.  Hook,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  ;  Hon.  James  A.  Breaux,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Hon.  M.  A. 
Newell,  Baltimore,  Maryland  ;  Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Mississippi ; 
Hon.  Janies  H.  Rice,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  ;  Hon.  Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
Austin,  Texas  ;  Hon.  Janies  L.  Buchanan,  Richmond,  Virginia  ;  Hon. 
Benjamin  S.  Morgan,  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  ;  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  ; 
Professor  J.  D.  Anderson,  Huntsville,  Alabama  ;  Miss  M.  Rutherford, 
Athens,  Georgia  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Candler,  Oxford,  Georgia  ;  Colonel  J.  W. 
Nicholson,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Dr.  Daniel  Gilman,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Professor  Henry  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  Dr.  H.  E.  Shepherd,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  General  G.  W. 
C.  Lee,  Lexington,  Virginia;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

Trusting  that  we  may  have  your  views  in  this  important  matter,  at  an 
early  day,  we  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 


E.  G.  HARRELL, 
Editor  N.  C.  Teacher. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  January  30,  1S90. 


This  circular  brought  replies  from  over  three  hundred 
prominent  teachers  throughout  the  South,  representing 
every  Southern  State. 

The  entire  plan  of  the  organization  was  approved,  with 
the  following  exceptions  only  : 

Two  teachers  preferred  a  meeting  in  mid-winter,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  instead  of  in  the  summer.  One 
teacher  preferred  Richmond,  Ya. ,  as  the  place  ol  meeting, 
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and  one  suggested  Old  Point  Comfort  instead  of  Morehead 
City.  One  person  each  expressed  a  preference  for  Atlanta, 
Charlotte  and  Savannah. 

With  these  six  exceptions,  the  opinion  was  unanimous 
for  Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  as  the  place,  and  July  1-5  as 
the  time  of  the  meeting. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  replies  had  been  received 
to  accurately  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Southern  brother¬ 
hood  of  teachers  concerning  the  movement,  “Circular 
No.  2”  was  issued  in  accordance  with  the  views  as  indicated 
in  the  correspondence  as  follows  : 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  organization  of  the  “  Southern  Educational  Association  ”  is  now 
an  assured  fact. 

There  have  been  sent  out,  to  well  known  teachers,  several  thousand 
copies  of  the  call  for  a  meeting  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C,,  on  July  ist, 
1890,  as  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  “The  North  Carolina 
Teacher,”  and  from  every  portion  of  our  sunny  Southland  there  have 
come  in  reply  great  numbers  of  enthusiastic  letters  from  the  most 
prominent  teachers  and  educational  officials,  heartily  endorsing  the 
plan.  Nearly  every  appointee  on  the  committees  has  signified  a  read¬ 
iness  to  serve. 

The  necessity  for  snch  an  organization  is  admitted  by  all  with  most 
remarkable  unanimity.  The  Southern  press  has  also  most  cordially 
approved  the  contemplated  organization,  and  assure  us  of  its  fullest 
aid  and  support  in  perfecting  plans. 

Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  is  also  favored  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  as  the  place  for  the  great  meeting,  and  the  time  designated, 
July  ist,  meets  the  views  of  almost  every  correspondent. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  is  by  no  means  organized  in 
opposition  to  the  National  Association,  but  that  the  teachers  of  the 
South  may  meet  and  give  one  another  the  experience  which  they  have 
obtained  in  Southern  schools,  and  that  they  may  give  more  decided 
direction  to  the  education  of  Southern  youth. 

Our  system  of  education  in  the  South  is  subject  to  certain  peculiar 
conditions  which  are  not  met  in  the  work  of  the  National  Association, 
and  can  only  be  provided  for  in  views  which  are  wholly  Southern. 

lliere  are  questions  to  be  discussed  wdiich  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
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these  matters  have  never  been  and  will  never  be  fully  and  carefully 
considered  except  in  a  meeting  of  Southern  teachers.  Educational 
problems  which  specially  concern  us  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  they 
relate  to  schools,  text-books,  taxation,  races,  climate,  occupation,  legis¬ 
lation,  teachers,  conditions  of  society,  school  funds  and  educational 
journals.  These  questions  are  to  be  met  and  answered  by  us,  and  we 
now  have  to  meet  them  more  thoughtfully  and  judiciously  than  ever 
before. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  meeting,  July  ist,  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  July  8th,  at  St.  Paul,  but  will 
rather  be  a  convenience  to  persons  who  desire  to  attend  both  sessions. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  our  educational  friends  through- 

O 

out  every  section  of  our  country  to  visit  the  Southern  Association,  and 
we  will  try  to  make  their  visit  in  every  way  enjoyable. 

The  Railroad  Committee  is  now  at  work  on  railroad  fare  and  hopes  to 
secure  a  round-trip  ticket  for  one  fare. 

No  Southern  teacher  can  afford  to  be  absent  when  the  educational 
brotherhood  of  the  South  shall  assemble  in  this  the  most  important  and 
pleasant  and  the  greatest  professional  council  ever  held  within  our  bor¬ 
ders.  The  practical  results  of  the  meeting  will  be  new  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  every  teacher  and  a  grander  educational  interest  through¬ 
out  our  beloved  Southland. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Association  there  will  be  a 
“Southern  Educational  Exposition,”  which  will  comprise  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  ever)7  class  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  also  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  latest  school  and  college  text-books,  pedagogical  litera¬ 
ture  and  educational  journals. 

This  department  of  the  Association  work  will  be  invaluable  to  pro¬ 
gressive  teachers,  and  will  furnish  many  suggestions  and  ideas  tending 
to  greater  success  and  pleasure  in  professional  work.  A  good  number 
of  manufacturers  and  publishers  have  already  applied  for  space  in  the 
Exposition,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  leading  houses  in  these 
lines  will  be  fully  represented.  The  Exposition  will  be  held  in  the  ten 
large  rooms  on  first  floor  of  the  Teachers’  Assembly  Building. 

The  new  Atlantic  Hotel,  adjoining  the  Teachers’  Assembly  Building, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  summer  hotels  in  the  South.  It  can 
easily  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  Association  ;  the  fare 
is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  a  special  rate  of  only  $1.25  per  day 
has  been  secured  for  members  of  the  Educational  Association. 

Morehead  City  is  easy  of  access  by  railway  from  any  point,  and  the 
passenger  service  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  first- 
class.  Ample  mail  and  telegraph  facilities  are  in  the  Atlantic  Hotel  for 
the  convenience  of  guests. 

The  temperature  at  Morehead  City  is  exceedingly  pleasant  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  considered  in  a  midsummer 
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meeting  in  the  South.  No  other  place  in  the  Southern  States  can  fur¬ 
nish  such  pleasant  and  comfortable  weather  at  that  season,  and  the 
meeting  at  Morehead  City  will  be  in  every  way  delightful  to  all  who 
attend. 

Atlanta,  Charlotte  and  Savannah  were  also  suggested  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  Morehead  City  was  chosen  solely  by  reason  of  its  conve¬ 
nience  and  accommodations  for  such  an  educational  gathering. 

By  common  consent  the  following  committees  have  been  appointed  : 
On  Railroads — Senator  Joe  Brown,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  J.  T.  Gaines, 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  Mr.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ; 
Major  Robert  Bingham,  Bingham  School,  North  Carolina  ;  Hon.  V.  E. 
Orr,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  Mr.  H.  Lee  Sellers,  Galveston,  Texas  ;  Mr.  W. 
S.  Chadwick,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina  ;  Professor  N.  D.  Johnson, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  ;  Professor  Plenry  E.  Chambers,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  the  editor  of  each  educational  journal  in  the  Southern 
States. 

On  Programme— Professor  J.  H.  Shinn,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ;  Dr. 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  ;  Hon.  F.  M.  Smith, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  Montgomery,  Alabama  ; 
Hon.  Albert  J.  Russell,  Tallahassee,  Florida  ;  Hon.  James  S.  Hook, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  Hon.  James  A.  Breaux,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  ; 
Mr.  E.  R.  Dickson,  Mobile,  Alabama  ;  Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson, 
Mississippi  ;  Hon.  James  H.  Rice,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  ;  Hon. 
Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Austin,  Texas  ;  Hon.  Janies  L.  Buchanan,  Richmond, 
Virginia  ;  Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Morgan,  Charleston,  West  Virginia  ;  Hon. 
J.  D.  Pickett,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  ;  Hon.  S.  M.  P'inger,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  ;  Professor  J.  D.  Anderson,  Huntsville,  Alabama  ;  Miss  M. 
Rutherford,  Athens,  Georgia  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Candler,  Oxford,  Georgia ; 
Colonel  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  ;  Dr.  Daniel  Gilman, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  ;  Professor  Henry  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina  ;  Dr.  H.  E.  Shepherd,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ; 
General  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  Lexington,  Virginia  ;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney, 
Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Staunton,  Virginia  ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Georgia ;  Major  R.  H.  Parham,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  Professor  J.  W.  Graham,  Clarksville,  Tennessee  ;  Mr. 
M.  L.  Payne,  Ocala,  Florida  ;  Miss  Ida  A.  Young,  Washington,  Georgia  ; 
Professor  J.  B.  Hancock,  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  Miss  Sallie  B.  Hamner, 
Richmond,  Virginia  ;  and  Mr.  John  L.  Weber,  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

The  programme  of  exercises  for  the  session  is  now  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

Any  information  concerning  the  meeting  will  be  cheerfully  given 
upon  application  to  members  of  the  Committees,  or  to 

EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary  pro  tern., 

RaIvEigh,  N.  C. 
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The  Committee  on  Programme  conferred  together  as 
fully  as  could  be  done  by  correspondence,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  official  circular  and  programme  was  promulgated  : 

/ 

[Circular  No.  3.] 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

There  3-re  thousands  of  Southern  teachers  who  desire  to  greet  one 
another  in  a  distinctively  Southern  meeting  where  they  can  freely  and 
fully  discuss  the  educational  problems  which  confront  the  South  alone. 

In  the  great  gathering  at  Morehead  City  on  July  1st  the  pleasure  of 
each  person  will  be  largely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  speakers  and 
hearers  are  in  thorough  sympathy  and  accord  in  all  plans  considered 
and  formulated  for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  our 
beloved  Southland.  This  delightful  social  and  professional  comming¬ 
ling  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  South,  including  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Public  Instruction,  Superintendents  of  City  Schools,  Princi¬ 
pals  of  Academies  and  High  Schools,  Presidents  and  Faculties  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  and  the  teachers  in  public  and  private  country 
and  village  schools,  will  give  to  Southern  education  and  Southern  teach¬ 
ers  such  enthusiasm  as  has  not  been  seen  before  in  our  borders. 

The  benefits  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  will  soon  be 
seen  even  in  the  most  remote  schools  of  our  country  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  partial  list  of  subjects  which  the  Committee  has  placed  on  the 
programme  are  of  special  importance  to  our  peculiar  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  live  and  practical  questions  which  constantly  confront 
the  Southern  teacher  and  school  officer  in  his  work.  Other  interesting 
discussions  and  papers  are  being  arranged  for  the  programme  and  will 
be  announced  when  fully  completed. 

The  proprietors  of  the  immense  Atlantic  Hotel  at  Morehead  City’,  N.  C., 
Messrs.  Foster  Bros.,  are  making  special  preparations  for  entertaining 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  Southern  Educational  Association. 
The  teachers  will  long  remember  the  delights  of  their  summer  visit  from 
the  sultry  inland  towns  to  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  sea-breezes, 
the  sailing,  blue-fishing,  surf-bathing  and  other  enjoyments  of  that  most 
pleasant  resort  ou  our  Atlantic  Coast.  Rates  of  board  for  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  Association  will  be  only  $1.25  per  day. 

The  Educational  Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  will  be  eminently  successful.  Nearly 
every  foot  of  available  space  has  been  secured  for  exhibits  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  school  supplies  and  publishers  of  educational  books. 

JOSIAH  H.  SHINN,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Ch'm'n  Programme  Com. 

Eugene;  G.  Harrerl,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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JULY  1-5,  1  89C. 

SUBJECTS  WHICH  ARE  EIVE  AND  PRACTICAL,  AND  OF  GREATEST 
INTEREST  TO  SOUTHERN  TEACHERS. 

Tuesday ,  July  is/,  10:30  A.  M. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Hon.  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  -  -  -  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Three-minute  Responses. 

Mr.  John  L.  Weber,  School  Commissioner  for  Charleston  County,  S.  C. 
Professor  A.  M.  Burney,  President  Howard  Female  College,  Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 

Professor  J.  W.  Nicholson,  President  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Col.  J.  T.  Murfee,  Principal  Military  Institute,  Marion,  Alabama. 
Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Professor  M.  L.  Payne,  Superintendent  Marion  County,  Ocala,  Florida. 
Professor  P.  A.  Witmer,  School  Commissioner  Washington  Count)*, 
Maryland. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Hon.  John  F.  Massey,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Professor  J.  II.  Shinn,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Tuesday ,  3:30  P.  M. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 

COMMITTEES. 

How  to  Improve  our  Rural  Schools. 

Paper,  -  Hon.  W.  E.  Thompson,  State  Superintendent 

Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Discussion — Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent  Virginia  ;  Col. 
Alex.  Q.  Holladay,  President  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Tuesday ,  8:30  P.  M. 

address,  -  *  -  Rev.  J.  R.  M.  Curry,  EL.D.,  Agent  Peabody 

Fund,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Wednesday  Morning ,  July  2d. 

Reeation  oe  High  School  to  Public  Education. 

Paper,  -  -  -  -  Professor  R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Discussion— Professor  Price  Thomas,  Union  City,  Tennessee  ;  Professor 
James  C.  Vick,  Olmstead,  Kentucky ;  Professor  Arthur  P.  Wilmer, 
Principal  Academy,  Abingdon,  Virginia  ;  Professor  E.  A.  Alderman, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wednesday,  3:30  P.  M. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

Paper,  -  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  Public 

Instruction,  Maryland. 

Discussion — Professor  Geo.  T.  Winston,  University  of  North  Carolina  ; 
Professor  D.  B.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Winthrop  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D., 
President  Female  Seminary,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Wednesday,  S.30  P.  M. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  3d. 

Compulsory  Education— Is  it  Practical? — Is  it  Expedient? 

Paper,  -  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Superintendent  Public 

Instruction,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Discussion — Mr.  Richard  L.  Carne,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia  ;  Major  Robert  Bingham,  Superintendent  Bingham 
School,  North  Carolina ;  Professor  E.  R.  Dickson,  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Mobile,  Alabama;  Professor  James  A.  Fishburn,  Super¬ 
intendent  Military  School,  Waynesboro,  Virginia  ;  Rev.  John  F. 
Crowell,  President  Trinity  College,  N.  C. 

Thursday,  3:30  P.  M. 

Local  Taxation. 

Paper,  -  -  -  Professor  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  Secretary  State  Teachers’ 

Association,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Discussion — Mr.  John  W.  Glenn,  Elberton,  Ga. ;  Professor  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thursday,  8:30  P.  M. 

Practical  Education  of  Women. 

Paper,  -  -  -  Miss  Sallie  B.  Hamner,  Principal  Female  College, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Discussion — Miss  Ida  A.  Young,  Principal  Female  Seminary,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Georgia  ;  Professor  James  Dinwiddle,  Gordonsville,  Virginia  ; 
Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  Principal  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
Professor  J.  D.  Anderson,  President  Female  Seminary,  Huntsville, 
Alabama;  Miss  Dulce  Moise,  Sumter,  S.  C. ;  Miss  M.  Rutherford, 
Principal  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  Georgia;  Professor  J.  B.  Han¬ 
cock,  Principal  Ward’s  Seminary,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Friday  Morning ,  July  4 th . 

What  the  South  is  Doing  for  Pubeic  Education. 

Paper,  -  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  Superintendent  Public 

Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Discussion — Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  each  Southern 
State.  Five-minute  talks,  giving  statistics  as  follows  :  Money  col¬ 
lected  annually  by  general  tax,  local  tax  and  subscription.  Value  of 
school  buildings.  Number  of  white  children  and  colored  children 
enumerated,  enrolled  and  average  attendance  in  the  schools. 

Friday ,  j:jo  P.  M. 

Southern  Education ae  Journaes. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

Discussion— Mrs.  B.  B.  Sterling,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ;  Professor  B. 
Puryear.  President  College,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Professor  C.  B.  Den¬ 
son,  Associate  Principal  Male  Academy,  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Mr.  M.  P. 
Venable,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ;  Mr.  J.  N.  McMillan,  Iuka,  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  Mr.  John  H.  Seals,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Professor  D.  J.  Hill,  Jr., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

It  is  expected  that  all  editors  of  Southern  educational  journals  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  Schooe-eook  Probeem — Uniformity  of  Text-books  — 
Historicae  Errors — Schoor-book  Trusts. 

Paper,  -  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  President  University  S.  C. 

Discussion — Professor  J.  W.  Graham,  Clarksville,  Tennessee;  Professor 
Joseph  King,  Principal  Military  Academy,  Suffolk,  Virginia;  Miss 
L.  A  Fields,  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Professor  H.  E.  Chambers,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 


IVCIlNrXJTES 


OF  THE 

FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION 

OF  THE 

Southern  Educational  Association. 


FIRST  DAY — Morning  Session. 

Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  July  ist,  1890. 

Four  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  seventh  annual 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly,  a  good 
number  of  representative  teachers  from  all  sections  in  the 
South  met  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  in  the  Teachers’ 
Assembly  Building,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  “  The  Southern  Educational  Association,”  in 
pursuance  to  a  call  duly  issued  by  the  originators  of  the 
movement.  The  following  Southern  States  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  person  :  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Tennessee,  Florida,  Eouisiana,  Maryland,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Texas  were  represented  by  letters  and  telegrams. 

The  Convention  sang  “Wonderful  Words  of  Fife”  and 
“Sun  of  My  Soul,”  Miss  Mamie  Whitehurst,  of  Tarboro, 
N.  C. ,  presiding  at  the  piano. 

The  editor  of  the  “North  Carolina  Teacher,”  who  had 
been  acting  as  temporary  secretary  to  the  committees,  then 
briefly  explained  the  object  which  had  brought  these 
teachers  together  from  their  far-away  homes  to  this  city  by 
the  ocean.  He  said  :  “  My  duties  as  temporary  Secretary 

to  the  committees  are  now  ended.  The  teachers  have 
now  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  as  was  agreed  upon — 
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the  meeting:  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  to  organize 
and  proceed  to  the  business  for  which  they  have  come 
together,  and  may  every  success  attend  you  and  great  good 
to  Southern  schools  come  from  your  counsels.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  the  work  of  education  was  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  only  to  that  of  the  Gospel  ministry  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  eminently  fitting,  in  the  beginning  of  the  important 
work  of  this  Association,  that  we  should  invoke  the  bless¬ 
ing  and  direction  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Britton,  of  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. ,  being  called 
upon,  offered  a  most  feeling  and  appropriate  prayer  for  the 

benediction  of  the  Ruler  of  all  things  upon  this  organiza- 

» 

tion  of  the  Southern  teachers,  and  upon  all  its  present  and 
future  work  for  the  children  of  our  beloved  country. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  nominated  Prof.  Josiah 
H.  Shinn,  of  Eittle  Rock,  Ark.,  as  temporary  chairman, 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

As  Prof.  Shinn  took  the  chair,  he  was  received  with 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

In  assuming  the  position  Prof.  Shinn  said  : 


We  are  here  to  organize  a  Southern  Educational  Association.  This 
does  not  imply  opposition  to  any  other  organization  already  organized 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  section  thereof.  To  bring  up  our  part  of 
the  work  through  properly  organized  agencies  is  a  laudable  endeavor, 
and  whether  it  is  appreciated  or  not  by  other  societies,  it  must  never¬ 
theless  be  done,  and  well  done.  There  is  a  place  in  the  educational 
column  for  a  Southern  Association,  which  cannot  be  legitimately  filled 
by  any  save  the  inhabitants  of  the  South. 

The  doing  of  the  work  which  is  yours  to  do,  which  is  at  your  door, 
which  is  peculiarly  yours,  and  which  cannot  be  done  by  anybody  else 
cannot  bring  reproach  to  you  or  cause  the  blush  cf  shame  to  mantle 
your  cheek.  It  is  our  peculiar  right  to  do  our  duty.  No  man  dare 
raise  the  arm  of  spite  against  the  performance  of  duty.  We  who  live 
in  this  land  of  two  races,  of  sparse  population  and  small  property  valu¬ 
ations,  have  an  educational  work  to  do  which  no  other  section  of  the 
country  has  ever  been  confronted  with.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Southern 
men,  aud  by  all  candid  Northern  men,  that  our  work  is  peculiarly  diffi¬ 
cult.  We,  in  every  State  in  the  South,  recognizing  our  duty  to  both 
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races,  knowing  that  poverty  and  sparseness  of  population  are  no  bar  to 
the  performance  of  duty,  are  agreed  as  to  the  main  proposition,  and  are 
determined  to  do  our  duty  notwithstanding  all  obstacles.  To  overcome 
difficulty  requires  not  only  Herculean  effort  but  carefully  formulated 
plans.  To  formulate  plans  requires  a  community  of  action.  There  can 
be  no  community  of  action  which  will  result  in  success  that  is  based 
upon  concert  of  those  not  of  the  community. 

To  this  extent  this  associated  effort  is  sectional,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
patriotism,  despite  its  sectionalism.  It  is  not  sectionalism  that  destroys 
what  my  neighbor  has  done  or  that  covets  my  neighbor’s  goods.  It  is 
a  sectionalism,  how7ever,  that  calls  for  better  work  in  the  given  section, 
knowing  that  when  this  section  and  every  other  section  have  done  well 
what  should  have  been  done  that  the  entire  educational  field  will  have 
been  covered  and  the  national  work  well  done.  We  of  the  South  have 
flaunted  in  our  faces  full-fledged  pages  of  illiteracy  charges.  Is  it  sec¬ 
tionalism  in  au  offensive  sense  to  make  that  illiteracy  less?  Is  it  crimi¬ 
nal  for  Southern  brain  and  Southern  energy  and  Southern  muscle  to 
come  together  in  a  Southern  association  to  work  out,  to  think  out,  and 
to  hammer  out  a  solution  of  this  problem  ?  No  man  dare  say  that  this 
is  so.  Before  such  a  question  misrepresentation  hides  in  disgrace,  and 
all  fair-minded  men  join  the  acclaim,  “Any  association  that  destroys,  or 
attempts  to  destroy,  the  illiteracy  of  a  section;  that  labors  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  all  the  people  of  a  section,  is  au  association  to  be  applauded  and 
to  which  should  go  the  vitality  and  the  love  of  every  man  in  the  country.’’ 
Such  an  association  is  this  Southern  Association  which  meets  at  More- 
head  City  to-da}7,  and  to  it  will  come,  as  the  days  go  on,  the  very  best 
elements  of  the  entire  South.  God  gave  the  Southern  people  brains 
and  love  and  he  will  not  permit  the  active  use  of  these  thing  along 
the  lines  of  humanity  and  a  broad  race  elevation,  both  black  and 
white,  to  be  laughed  out  of  existence,  to  be  sneered  into  non-existence, 
or  to  be  falsified  to  death.  The  planting  of  noble  enterprises  is  God¬ 
like,  and  the  enterprises  will  not  only  grow,  but  will  live  to  bless  their 
promoters  and  to  cover  their  opposers  with  the  oblivion  they  deserve. 
Humanity  despises  from  the  depths  of  its  heart  the  man  who  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  broadening  work  or  an  ennobling  enterprise. 

The  grand,  broad,  noble,  fraternal  and  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  presiding  officer  were  most  heartily  approved 
and  endorsed  by  the  entire  Association,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  of  Raleigh,  Eugene 
G.  Harrell,  of  Raleigh,  was  chosen  temporary  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Britton,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
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Chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  eight  mem-' 
bers,  to  report  at  the  evening  session,  upon  platform,  perma¬ 
nent  organization  and  a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
the  Association. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  Hon.  T.  J. 
Jarvis,  ex-Governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  called  upon  for 
a  talk.  He  responded  to  the  call  in  a  brief  speech,  full  of 
noble  and  patriotic  sentiments  concerning  our  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  a  firm  and  unflinching  love  for  our  dear  South¬ 
land.  He  desired  to  see  proper  text-books  prepared  for 
the  children  of  the  schools,  such  as  should  tell  the  truth 
about  the  South  and  our  whole  country.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  a  New  England  author,  however  competent 
he  might  be,  to  do. this,  and  thus  our  children  were  being 
taught  things  wholly  foreign  to  the  South,  to  Southern 
societv  and  Southern  institutions.  He  said  in  substance  : 


Talk  of  it  as  you  may,  the  United  vStates  were  made  of  sections  and 
States;  Nature  had  made  them  so  for  conveniences  of  government  and 
not  for  sectionalism,  for  the  greatness  of  our  nation  lies  in  its  unity. 
When  one  section  or  State  is  stricken  with  disaster,  with  distress,  with 
poverty,  it  must  of  necessity  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
He  stated  that  it  was  not  sectionalism  for  the  North,  East,  West  nor 
South  to  have  her  associations,  for  each  had  surroundings  and  needs 
peculiar  to  each,  and  must  be  met  by  men,  by  the  people  of  each  respec¬ 
tive  section,  and  not  by  the  men  and  people  of  a  far-off  section.  That 
should  the  United  States  get  into  a  war  the  South  would  respond 
promptly  with  her  full  share  of  defenders;  that  the  South  is  as  loyal 
and  true  to  the  Union  as  is  New7  England  or  other  sections. 

There  might  be  men  at  the  North  with  small  hearts  and  smaller 
brains,  who  wrould  call  the  organization  of  a  Southern  educational  asso¬ 
ciation  a  sectional  move  ;  yet  we  should  pay  no  attention  to  that,  but 
go  ahead.  Every  people  have  their  peculiar  troubles,  characteristics,  etc. 
The  men  of  Maine  and  Northern  States  knew  nothing  of  the  South,  or 
did  not  w^aut  to  know  ;  the  people  of  the  South  .should  write  and  use 
their  own  school  books,  that  our  children  should  learn  more  of  our 
country  ;  that  no  sectionalism  or  sectarianism  should  be  allowed  in 
books  for  our  schools,  but  the  truths  of  history,  our  beautiful  scenery, 
our  growth,  our  resources,  and  all  that  go  to  make  up  a  prosperous  and 
progressive  people,  should  have  recognition  in  our  school  books. 
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Governor  Jarvis  spoke  of  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  the  white 
man  ;  of  the  duty  of  the  stronger  race  to  protect  the  weaker  race  and 
give  it  absolute  justice  ;  that  the  negroes  were  in  the  South  to  stay  ; 
that  if  let  alone  the  white  man  of  the  South  would  work  out  the  grand¬ 
est  of  problems  and  show  to  the  world  that  two  races  could  live  together, 
be  separate  and  distinct,  be  prosperous  and  content ;  that  he  favored  the 
education  of  the  blacks  ;  that  ignorance  was  fatal  to  prosperity  ;  and 
that  we  might  as  well  expect  to  live  in  a  swamp  and  have  health  as  to 
have  prosperity  without  education. 

Before  closing  his  earnest  and  eloquent  address,  to  which 
no  synopsis  can  do  justice,  he  mentioned  the  interest  he 
felt  in  The  Southern  Educational  Association  ;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  representatives  from  the  different  sections 
and  the  good  that  could  and  would  be  accomplished.  That 
God  drew  the  line  which  could  not  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
New  Englanders  were  different  in  their  habits  and  general 
make-up  from  the  Southerners  yet  we  can  help  them  and 
they  help  us.  That  this  exchange  of  ideas,  taking  what  is  ‘ 
good  from  each  other,  forming  what  he  termed  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  popular  education,  working  together,  helping  each 
other,  and  thus  reaching  all  classes. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  taking  the  floor  said  he  endorsed  every  word 
of  the  noble  utterances  of  Governor  Jarvis.  He  approved 
the  plan  of  a  strong  association  of  teachers  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  State,  and  also  of  a  grand  organization  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  general  good  of  the 
whole.  He  also  spoke  feelingly  of  the  needs  of  a  series  of 
school  books  by  Southern  authors  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  our  people  and  our  efforts  to  educate  the  children  of 
our  land.  He  said  : 


The  government  of  the  United  States  covers  a  vast  territory,  in  which 
is  embraced  different  States  and  different  sections.  These  States  and 
sections  present  very  great  diversities  of  interests,  population  and 
environments.  These  facts  give  room  for,  and,  indeed,  make  desirable, 
educational  organizations  to  embrace  individual  States  and  sections  as 
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well  as  the  whole  country.  While  each  such  organization  should  strive 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  section  for  which  it  specially  exists,  there 
should  be  no  antagonisms.  The  organization  which  we  are  about  to  form 
is  not  in  any  sense  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  National  Association,  but 
it  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  be  entirely  independent  of  it.  It  is  intended 
to  bring  together  as  many  Southern  teachers  and  school  workers  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  discuss  not  only  the  great  educational  questions  of  the  day,  but 
as  well,  and  perhaps  more  specially,  those  questions  which  more  particu¬ 
larly  relate  to  the  peculiar  conditions  that  surround  us  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States  have  large  mountain  districts  which 
are  rich  in  all  sorts  of  natural  resources.  Into  these  districts,  as  well  as 
into  other  sections  of  the  South,  there  is  a  large  tide  of  immigration  from 
the  Northern  States.  This  immigration  and  the  rapid  material  advance¬ 
ment  now  making  in  the  South  mean  better  schools.  It  should  be  the 
earnest  purpose  of  all  educators,  as  well  as  of  this  Association,  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  extend  our  school  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  all  the 
development,  but  also  to  guide  education  so  that  it  may  not  only  be  true 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  specially  that  it  shall  be 
true  to  the  history  and  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Southern  people. 

To  this  end  this  Association,  I  take  it,  will  see  to  it  that  no  sectional 
school  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  they  are  written  by 
Northern  or  by  Southern  authors,  and  it  will  encourage  our  own  South¬ 
ern  people  to  write  books  for  use  in  the  schools  which  shall  be  not  only 
broadly  patriotic  but  adapted  to  the  surroundings  and  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Southern  children  and  of  Southern  life. 

No  class  of  people  have  so  much  power  in  cor  ecting  history  as  the 
teachers.  I  think  this  should  be  one  effort  of  this  Association.  The 
South  has  never  taken  pride  enough  even  in  her  revolutionary  history 
properly  to  chronicle  it.  Among  my  most  vivid  recollections  of  child¬ 
hood  were  pictures  of  Northern  events  in  my  text-books.  I  saw  nothing 
of  consequence  about  King’s  Mountain,  Guilford  Court  House,  and  other 
important  events  of  that  revolutionary  history.  We  have  too  much 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  misrepresented  by  allowing  Northern  authors  to 
write  our  history  in  school  books,  and  in  other  books  misrepresent  us,  if 
not  by  erroneous  statements,  at  least  by  omissions  of  important  facts. 

Following  out  these  general  lines  of  work,  I  have  not  time  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  into  details.  With  perfect  fairness  to  all  other  educational  associa¬ 
tions,  and  with  no  antagonisms,  but  with  entire  independence,  this  asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  large  mission  of  usefulness,  not  alone  to  the  South  but  the 
whole  country. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  as  follows:*  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
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E.  E.  Britton,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. ;  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  E.  C.  Branson,  Athens,  Georgia  ;  Miss  Dulce  Moise, 
Sumter,  S.  C. ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Knight,  Selma,  Alabama  ; 
Mrs.  Pauline  Fletcher,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  8:40  p.  m. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8:40,  and 
introduced  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  the  body,  and  such  a  cordial  welcome  as  was  extended 
by  him  to  the  Southern  Educational  Association  has  rarely 
been  extended  to  any  assembled  body.  He  congratulated 
the  teachers  of  the  South  in  this  grand  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  Southern  education  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  most  important  institution  in  all  our  dear  Southern 
land.  Pie  urged  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
this  Association  should  undertake  at  once  was  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  false  text-books  upon  United  States  history  which 
are  being  forced  into  our  schools  by  Northern  publishing 
houses. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent  of  Virginia, 
responded  to  the  welcome  in  behalf  of  his  State.  He  was 
glad  that  The  Southern  Educational  Association  had  been 
organized.  He  gracefully  alluded  to  the  compliments 
which  Governor  Fowle  had  paid  to  Virginia  on  account  of 
her  great  public  men  who  had  so  grandly  served  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  believed  that  Virginia  was  doing  as  much  educa¬ 
tional  work  as  was  being  done  by  any  other  Southern  State. 
He  stated  that  while  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  no  school  history  should  ever  be  selected  that 
reflected  upon  the  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  of  South  Carolina,  was  glad  to  respond 
to  this  welcome  because  his  State  was  the  home  of  such 
grand  and  noble  sentiments  as  had  been  set  forth  by  other 
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speakers.  His  State  was  moving  onward,  and  while  many 
difficulties  confronted  his  people  in  their  matters  of  public 
education  he  was  proud  to  say  that  her  public  schools  were 
doing  as  good  work  as  could  be  found  in  any  other.  State. 
In  higher  education  his  State  was  making  remarkable 
strides  upward  in  all  her  schools  and  colleges.  He  fully 
approved  the  formation  of  The  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  there  was  a  pressing  need  for  the  closer  union  of 
our  teachers. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  The  Southern 
Educational  Association  was  not  antagonistic  to  any  other 
like  association  on  earth.  We  have  a  right  to  organize 
whenever  we  desire  to,  and  we  have  no  need  to  ask  anybody’s 
permission  to  effect  such  an  organization.  We  do  not  care 
at  all  what  Northern  journals  may  have  to  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  have  peculiar  conditions  to  meet  in  the  education 
of  Southern  children  and  no  people  can  meet  them  except 
ourselves.  We  are  fully  competent  to  manage  all  our  edu¬ 
cational  matters  if  we  are  only  let  alone.  We  need  to 
encourage  Southern  authorship  in  text-books  for  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Shinn,  of  Arkansas,  responded  for  his  State. 
He  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  public  school  systems 
which  were  born  in  the  South— in  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina.  Southern  men  were  promoters  of  the 
public  school  long  before  they  were  dreamed  of  in  any 
Northern  State.  While  many  great  and  good  things  have 
been  done  by  other  States  of  which  Arkansas  could  not 
boast,  \  et  he  was  proud  to  say  that  Arkansas  women  had 
almost  driven  the  sale  of  intoxicating  licpiors  out  of  their 
cntiie  State.  Our  Association  is  not  to  pull  down  the  work 
of  am  other  State  but  to  build  up  our  own.  Our  work  is 
to  advance  the  interests  of  The  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  without  reference  to  the  work  or  plans  of  any  other 
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organized  body.  Let  us  seek  only  to  do  our  own  work  and 
do  it  well  and  then  we  shall  have  done  our  duty  as  Southern 
teachers.  He  pledged  the  influence  of  Arkansas  in  going- 
forward  to  make  better  schools  for  all  the  races  of  people 
in  our  country. 

Professor  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  for  the  Committee  on  Perma¬ 
nent  Organization,  recommended  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  President,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  ;  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  committee  also  submitted  a  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  body. 

Upon  motion,  discussion  of  the  report  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  until  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  body  then  adjourned  until  10:30  A.  m. 
to-morrow. 


SECOND  DAY,  JULY  2. 

Morning  Session. 

Chairman  Shinn  called  the  Convention  to  order  promptly 
at  10:30  o’clock,  and  the  hymn,  u  Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,”  was  sung  with  spirit. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza¬ 
tion  being  first  in  order  as  unfinished  business,  the  pro¬ 
posed  Constitution  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  read  the  report  by  sec¬ 
tions  for  discussion. 

Upon  the  reading  of  Article  1  (Name),  Hon.  John  EU 
Massey  offered  to  amend  by  adding  the  words,  ‘  ‘  auxiliary 
to  the  National  Educational  Association.”  The  amend¬ 
ment  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson,  oi 
Georgia,  Dr.  Massey  earnestly  urged  its  adoption.  He 
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said  that  this  amendment  would  be  conciliatory  and  pre¬ 
vent  friction  between  the  two  associations. 

A  very  spirited  discussion  followed  this  speech,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  was  opposed  strongly  by  Prof. 
D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  E.  Britton,  Prof.  C.  B.  Denson, 
Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  and  the  Secretary.  It  was  held  that 
this  body  was  not  antagonistic  to  any  other  organization, 
and  hence  there  was  no  occasion  for  conciliation  on  our 
part.  This  was  to  be  an  association  of  distinctively 
Southern  teachers  to  promote  distinctively  Southern  edu¬ 
cational  affairs.  They  were  matters  which  did  not  relate 
to  any  other  section  of  the  country  and  there  was  no  need 
of  The  Southern  Association  becoming  auxiliary  to  any 
other  organization  in  order  to  attend  to  its  own  peculiar 
business. 

The  amendment  was  favored  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  for 
reasons  as  mainly  stated  by  Dr.  Massey. 

The  causes  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
were,  in  substance:  i.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this  asso¬ 
ciation  being  auxiliary  to  any  other  educational  associa¬ 
tion.  2.  There  is  no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  The 
Southern  Educational  Association  towards  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  organization.  3.  There  has  been  evinced  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  other  association  to  have  this  body  become 
its  auxiliary.  4.  There  are  peculiar  conditions  existing 
in  the  educational  systems  of  the  South  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  only  by  a  distinctively  Southern  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  untrammeled  by  the  regulations  or  laws  of 
any  other  Association. 

The  amendment  was  then  rejected  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  two  votes,  whereupon  Mr.  Branson  moved 
that  the  matter  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  with 
instructions  that  the  proposed  amendment  be  embodied  in 
a  pieamble  to  the  Constitution.  This  motion  was  lost. 

Ai  tide  2  (Object)  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
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Dr.  Massey  moved  that  it  “be  amended  by  striking-  out 
the  word  ‘South.’”  This  proposition  provoked  renewed 
discussion  with  even  greater  warmth  than  upon  the  first 
article,  those  who  opposed  and  who  favored  the  amend¬ 
ment  being  the  same  persons  who  had  thus  expressed  them¬ 
selves  concerning  the  former  amendment. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  moved  that  the  clause  be  amended 
by  changing  to  these  words:  “The  cause  of  education 
specially  in  the  South.”  This  amendment  being  accepted 
by  the  committee,  was  adopted. 

Article  3  (Membership)  was  adopted  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Article  4  (Officers),  section  1,  was  adopted  without 
change.  Mr.  Branson  moved  that  Section  2  be  amended 
to  the  effect  that  “each  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  South  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.”  This  amendment  was  rejected,  and  in 
its  stead  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  clause  be 
amended  by  adding  Section  3,  so  as  to  make  each  South¬ 
ern  State  Superintendent  a  Vice-President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  adopted. 

Articles  5  (Election  of  Officers),  6  (Duties  of  Officers),  7 
(Fees)  and  8  (Committees)  were  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  report  being  then  read  as  amended  was  adopted 
unanimously,  and  became  the  Constitution  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Organization  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  to  more  fully  set  forth  the  objects  ot  the 
organization. 

The  election  of  permanent  officers  being  next  in  order 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  was  read, 
recommending  the  following  officers  of  The  Southern  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Hon.  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Presi- 
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dent;  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Ellis,  of  Nashville,  N.  C.,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Re-solved ,  That  each  State  organization  of  teachers  in  the  South  be 
invited  to  co-operate  heartily  with  The  Southern  Educational  Association 
in  all  its  objects,  plans  and  work  in  upbuilding  and  strengthening  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  South. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 


Resolved ,  That  the  railroad  and  steamboat  passenger  associations  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  make,  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
The  Southern  Educational  Association,  a  transportation  rate  not  greater 
than  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  from  all  points  ;  also  that  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  $2.00  for  the  Association  be  added  to  each  fare  and  a  coupon 
for  this  amount  be  attached  to  the  railway  ticket. - 

The  following  resolution  was  also  offered  by  Capt.  C.  B. 
Denson  : 


Resolved ,  That  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  announced  not  later 
than  December  ist,  1890. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  offered  as  a  substitute  the  followine  : 

o 

That  this  Committee  correspond  with  a  similar  Committee  from  the 
Montgomery  Association,  with  respect  to  time  and  place  of  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  in  order  that  these  two  bodies  coalesce,  if  possible,  in  their  next 
annual  session. 


i  his  provoked  considerable  discussion,  and  the  substi¬ 
tute  was  voted  down. 
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Pi  of.  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  then  offered  the  following- substi¬ 
tute  : 


That  a  committee  be  appointed  from  tins  body  to  confer  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  looking  to  a  union  of  the  two  Associations. 


After  considerable  debate,  and  the  statement  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  he  had  written  to  the  acting  President  of  the 
Montgomery  meeting,  proposing  a  consolidation,  which 
letter  had  not  been  read  at  the  Montgomery  meeting,  nor 
answered,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Prof.  E.  E. 
Britton  and  adopted  : 


Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  allowed  to  call  to  his 
assistance  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  when 
the  duties  of  his  position  may  require  such  aid. 


Adjourned  until  8:40  p.  m. 

Evening  Session. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Association  at  8:30  p.  M., 
President  Shinn  called  Vice-President  S.  M.  Finger  to 
preside.  Hon.  J.  H.  Shinn  then  took  the  platform  and 
gave  the  audience  a  most  profound  and  thoughtful  paper 
upon  the  timely  and  important  question>  uEocal  Taxa¬ 
tion  for  Schools.  ’  ’  He  said  : 


This  is  the  initial  movement  towards  thoroughness  of  evolution,  com¬ 
pactness  of  energy  and  a  totality  of  action  among  the  educational  factors 
of  the  Southland. 

He  who  sees  in  it  nothing  but  sectionalism  is  more  than  half  blind 
physically,  and  to  about  the  same  extent  morally  perverted. 

The  problem  is,  How  shall  we  advance  the  educational  interests  in 
the  South  ? 

To  this  extent  our  work  is  sectional,  but  it  is  of  kind  like  unto  the 
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sectionalism  of  Christianity  wherein  he  that  provides  not  for  his  own 
household  is  put  out  of  the  faith  and  made  worse  than  the  infidel. 

To  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  my  children  is  a  duty,  and  a 
first  duty.  This  duty  enlarges  outward.  Provision  for  self  by  economic, 
if  not  by  necessary,  law  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is  also 
a  duty,  a  first  duty,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  others.  Logically 
this  provision  for  others  would  begin  with  the  district,  extend  to  the 
township,  to  the  county  and  end  with  the  State. 

But  economic  as  well  as  governmental  reasons  lead  to  a  reversal  of 
this  order,  and  in  this  day  we  begin  with  the  State  and  go  downward  to 
the  district  in  which  we  find  the  individual. 

It  is  now  a  generally  received  truth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  each  child  within  its  borders  such  an  education  as  will  fit 
him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

And  however  much  the  claim  may  be  made  for  a  modern  origin  of 
this  truth  and  for  a  Northern  habitat  for  its  originator,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  has  been  recognized  and  advocated  by  many  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  all  ages. 

Lycurgus  held  that  the  business  of  the  legislator  resolves  itself  into 
the  bringing  up  of  youth.  The  general  tendency  of  antiquity  was 
towards  an  education  that  was  public  and  common.  To  this  Aristotle 
became  allied.  He  commended  the  Spartans  for  having  ordained  that 
“education  should  be  the  same  for  all.” 

Again  he  says:  “Education  is  a  common  care  and  not  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  .  Again  he  thunders  from  his  ancient  Sinai  the  modern  law: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  regulate  this  interest  for  all  the  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Hear  Cicero:  “What  better,  what  greater  service  can  we  of  to-day 
render  the  republic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young?” 

Ouintillian  makes  a  plea  for  public  education  and  its  advantages 
which  Rollin  has  handed  down  to  us  unchanged.  And,  by  wav  of 
digicssiou,  let  me  say  that  very  much  of  that  which  is  taught  in  modern 
normal  schools  and  labeled  “New  Education  fresh  from  the  laud  of 
thought,”  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  teachings  of  that  grand  old  Roman 
pedagogue  who,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  established  for 
himself  the  right  to  claim  the  finest  psychological  discernment. 

I  he  Anglo-Saxon  King  Alfred  is  credited  with  saying:  “Free-born 
sons  should  know  how  to  read  and  write.” 

hoi  centuries  the  Church  disputed  with  the  State  her  right  to  educate; 
and  then,  aftei  wresting  from  the  State  this  function  and  transferring  it 
to  herself,  she  gloriously  admitted  the  claim  of  the  State  by  setting  up 
that  other  claim,  “  I  am  the  State.” 

Luther  held  that  ignorance  and  stupidity  were  the  results  of  what  is 
called  home  education  ;  and  then,  with  a  broad-ax  blow,  he  strikes  at 
other  schools  with  this  remarkable  query:  “Has  anything  else  been 
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learned  up  to  this  time  in  the  high  schools  and  convents  except  to 
become  asses  and  blockheads  ?” 

Then  Luther  stood  on  Sinai  and  gave  out  the  law  so  often  called 
“  modern  “  The  new  schools  which  are  to  be  organized  shall  become 
a  charge  upon  the  public  treasury.”  He  then  demonstrated  to  parents 
their  moral  obligation  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  them,  adding 
to  the  duty  of  conscience  the  power  of  civil  obligation.  Then,  in  1560,  in 
Germany,  primary  public  schools  began  to  grow. 

And  again,  in  1560,  the  States  General  of  Orleans  in  France  petitioned 
the  King  to  levy  a  tax,  establish  schools  and  compel  all  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  them. 

The  glory  of  French  Protestantism  was  its  free-school  spirit.  Catholic 
noblemen  complained  that  farm  laborers  knew  how  to  read.  And  you 
proud  Carolinians  and  Virginians  and  others  who  stand  before  me  to-day 
as  the  honored  and  proud  descendants  of  the  French  Huguenots,  know, 
and  that  for  a  truth,  that  the  chiefest  laurel  of  your  ancestry  was  their 
high  regard  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  And  know  also  that  the 
means  they  seized  to  perpetuate  these  liberties  and  to  break  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery  were  educational  means — a  taxed  property  for  a 
State  school  to  which  all  children  must  go.  They  knew,  as  did  the 
Catholic  noblemen  of  that  time,  “that  a  peasant  who  can  read  is  more 
difficult  to  oppress  than  another.” 

And  the  Slave  Comeuius  follows  the  ‘  ‘  mate  mi  g  remit  ”  which  ended 
at  six  years  by  the  “  common  school.”  But  I  must  hasten. 

We  are  told  that  Puritan  settlers  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  temporary  shelter  reared  the  church  and  the  school-house. 
Grant  this  to  be  true.  So  also  did  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam,  the 
Quakers  at  Burlington,  the  churchmen  and  covenanters  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  and  trustees  of  Georgia. 

But  the  Puritans  were  not  the  first  to  establish  free  grammar  schools. 

These,  partly  supported  by  proceeds  of  land,  were  first  established  in 
Charlestown,  Virginia,  in  1621  :  in  Boston  in  1636;  in  Salem  in  1641. 

Listen  to  Jefferson  — 

• 

“  Loved  by  the  common  people, 

Great  in  his  friendships, 

Idol  of  his  party.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes  :  “  If  the  Legislature  would  add  to  the 
literary  fund  a  perpetual  tax  of  a  cent  ahead  on  the  population  of  the 
State  it  would  set  agoing  at  once,  and  forever  maintain,  a  system  of  pri¬ 
mary  or  ward  schools  and  an  university  where  might  be  taught  in  its 
highest  degree  every  branch  of  science  useful  in  our  time  and  country. 
If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a  State  of  civilization,  it 
expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be.  the  functionaries  of  every 
government  have  propensities  to  command  at  will  the  liberty  and  prop- 
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erty  of  their  constituents.  There  is  no  safe  deposit  for  these  but  with 
the  people  themselves  ;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them  without  informa¬ 
tion.  When  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe.” 

As  I  learn  more  of  this  great  apostle  of  democracy  I  am  the  more 
constrained  to  follow  blindly,  as  it  were,  wheresoever  he  leads. 

Again,  in  the  discussion  of  a  system  of  schools  for  wards,  counties  and 
States,  he  says  :  “  Ihe  expense  of  the  elementary  schools  for  every 

county  is  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  wealth  of  the  county,  and  all 
children,  rich  and  poor,  are  to  be  educated  at  these  gratis.” 

Again,  he  writes  like  a  prophet  in  Israel  :  “  I  have  indeed  two  great 
measures  at  heart,  without  which  no  republic  can  maintain  itself  in 
strength  :  i.  that  of  general  education  to  enable  every  man  to  judge 
for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom.  2.  To  divide 
every  county  into  hundreds,  of  such  size  that  all  the  children  of  each 
will  be  within  reach  of  a  central  school  in  it.  These  little  republics 
would  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great  one.  Could  I  once  see  this  I 
should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of  the  salvation  of  the  Republic  and  say, 
with  old  Simeon,  ‘  Nunc  dimittas  Domine. ’  But  our  children  will  be 
as  wise  as  we  are  and  will  establish  in  the  fulness  of  time  those  things 
not  yet  ripe  for  establishment.” 

And  after  Jefferson  hear  the  “Swamp  Fox,”  General  Francis  Marion  : 
“  God  preserve  our  Legislature  from  such  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish¬ 
ness.  What !  Keep  a  nation  in  ignorance  rather  than  vote  a  little  of 
their  money  for  education!  We  fought  for  self-government ;  and  God 
hath  pleased  us  to  give  us  one  better  calculated,  perhaps,  to  protect  our 
rights  and  foster  our  virtues  and  call  forth  our  energies  and  advance  our 
condition  nearer  to  perfection  and  happiness  than  any  government  that 
was  ever  framed  under  the  sun.  But  what  signifies  this  government, 
divine  as  it  is,  if  it  be  not  known  and  prized  as  it  deserves.  This  is  best 
done  by  free  schools.  Men  will  always  fight  for  their  government 
according  to  their  sense  of  its  value.  To  value  it  aright  they  must 
understand  it.  This  they  cannot  do  without  education.  And  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  are  poor  and  can  never  attain  that  inestimable 
blessing  without  the  aid  of  government,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  bestow  it  freely  upon  them.  The  more  perfect  the  government 
the  greater  the  duty  to  make  it  well  known.” 

My  grandfather  fought  with  Marion  and  I  shall  always  love  him  for 
that.  But  if  I  had  never  heard  of  Marion  other  than  through  these 
words  I  should  love  him  all  the  same. 

Thus,  fellow-teachers,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  have  shown  the 
weakness  of  any  modern  claim  for  free  schools  supported  by  the  State 
and  any  local  habitation  for  the  origin  of  the  idea.  I  have  tried  to 
divest  you  of  a  misconception  and  of  a  prejudice  that  has  grown  with 
the  misconception. 

Free-school  ideas  are  not  the  property  of  Northern-born  or  Northern- 
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bred  people,  however  much  they  may  claim  the  honor  and  however  long 
}^ou  may  have  tacitly  conceded  the  claim. 

Free-school  ideas  are  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Nay, 
more — they  are  the  heritage  of  the  Latin,  Celtic  and  Schlavonic  races. 
And  to  us,  the  descendants  of  Southern  Colonial  sires,  they  are  a  price¬ 
less  heritage.  Knowing  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by 
Jefferson,  Marion,  Murphev  of  North  Carolina,  McDuffie  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Maury  of  Virginia,  Carroll  and  Gilpin  of  Maryland,  and  by  nearly 
all  of  our  early  colonial  ancestry,  let  us  look  upon  them  as  peculiarly 
ours  and  develop  them  as  roundly  and  grandly  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

Stripped  of  the  prejudices  which  association  has  placed  round  these 
schools  let  us  see  them  as  they  are,  the  safe-guards  of  our  liberties  and 
the  bulwark  of  our  homes. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  “  Upon  what  authority  does  the  claim 
rest  which  asserts  not  alone  the  State’s  right  but  also  its  duty  to  tax  the 
whole  property  for  the  education  of  all  the  children?” 

The  following  has  been  urged  in  many  localities  :  It  is  everywhere 
admitted  that  the  relation  of  parent  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  child. 

From  this  universal  admission  it  is  argued  that  since  the  State  exists 
only  as  a  means  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,  and  since  the  State  can  educate  more  thoroughly  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  the  parents,  that  therefore  the  obligation  to  create  such 
schools  is  cast  upon  the  State.  But  this  argument  is  not  conclusive.  If 
the  right  of  the  State  to  do  this  thing  be  established  aliunde  this  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  cumulative. 

And  here  I  beg  your  pardon  for  another  digression.  I  belong  to  an 
ancient  Southern  family,  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  ours  never  to  pass  a  shady 
grove  on  a  sultry  day  without  exploring  it. 

And  right  here  I  see  a  luxuriant  grove  along  the  highway  of  “  S37s- 
tems  of  Education.”  At  its  entrance  I  read  ‘‘Free-school  Retreat.”  In 
the  centre  I  see  two  magnificent  fountains  playing  in  graceful  sprays 
the  clearest  of  pellucid  wTaters.  On  the  marble  base  of  one  I  read, 
‘‘State  Schools  are  most  economic  on  the  golden  base  of  the  other  I 
see  cut  in  letters  of  diamond,  “  State  Schools  are  more  thorough.”  I 
enter  this  grove  as  a  weary  traveler,  and  I  look  about  me  at  the  men  and 
women  who  have  given  this  retreat  its  reputation. 

In  a  body  near  to  both  these  fountains  I  see  a  large  conclave  oi 
grandly  looking  men  with  1776  on  their  breastplate.  lhese  men  sit 
under  a  long  streamer  upon  which  I  read  ‘‘Members  of  the  hirst  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  North  Carolina.”  Drawing  near  I  see  laces 
that  bear  kinship  to  me  from  the  Mecklenburgh  of  the  far  V  est.  And 
in  the  center  of  the  group  I  see  a  large  placard  upon  which  in  letters  of 
gold  I  trace  the  following  language  :  “  That  a  school  or  schools  shall 
be  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
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youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may 
enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices.”  I  see  the  familiar  form  of 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  the  father  of  the  public  school  system  of  North 
Carolina,  in  vigorous  conversation  with  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  and  its  burden 
appears  to  be:  *‘It  is  neither  immodest  nor  unjust  to  assert  that  North 
Carolina  is  clearly  ahead  of  all  the  slave-holding  States  with  her  system 
of  public  instruction.” 

There  are  other  glory-laden  Finger  tips  upon  the  morn  of  educational 
sunrise  in  the  “Old  North  State,”  but  they  have  not  yet  entered  that 
blissful  grove,  and  I  congratulate  the  sons  of  this  fair  State  that  they 
are  still  pulsing  with  life  and  burning  with  zeal  to  make  this  “Tar-Heel  ” 
State  the  land  of  heroes  and  of  cultivated  worth.  And  near  to  these 
great  North  Carolinians  I  see  a  body  of  sixteen  men  with  Charles  Craven 
and  Ralph  Izard  at  its  head  under  a  streamer  which  proclaims,  “  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  free  school,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1710.”  And  over  there  I  see 
the  400  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  Mount  Sion  Society  of  Camden  with 
Charles  Pinckney  and  Wade  Hampton  shouting  lustily:  “The  glory  of 
1776  is  liberty  ;  but  the  glory  of  liberty  is  free  schools.”  I  haven’t  time 
to  shake  hands  with  the  proud  Marylanders  and  Virginians,  the  Florid¬ 
ians  and  the  Georgians,  that  crowd  around  me  on  every  hand  in  this 
historic  retreat.  I  am  proud  to  be  descended  from  an  ancestry  of 
thinking  men  openly  favorable  to  public  schools,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  their  far-sightedness  as  to  the  value  of  these  schools  was  overcome 
by  the  near-sightedness  of  legislatures  who  could  see  in  them  nothing 
but  “  pauper  schools.”  It  so  often  happens  that  the  grand  conceptions 
of  our  wisest  men  are  buried  under  the  opprobrium  of  an  unfortunate 
word.  And  this  was  largely  true  of  the  public  schools  of  the  South  in 
the  eaily  days  of  this  century.  A  public  school  is  no  more  a  pauper 
school  than  a  public  road  is  a  pauper  road,  or  a  public  well  a  pauper 
well.  The  vocabulary  of  stingy  parsimony  may  hurl  the  appellation 

pauper  schools,  and  may  attempt  to  fix  the  badge  of  inferiority  upon 
all  who  attend  them,  but  inevitable  failure  will  be  the  result.  God 
alone  can  stamp  “superior  ”  upon  the  human  front,  and  He  has  never 
jet  ingrained  it  upon  the  features  of  one  who  tries  to  degrade  American 
manhood,  and  He  never  will. 

Rut  I  must  return  to  my  subject. 

Judge  Brockmeyer  says  :  “It  appears  to  me  that  the  very  conception 
ot  the  vState  justifies  the  conclusion  that  State  schools  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  taxation.” 

Webster  defines  the  State  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  This  is  the  usual  definition.” 

biom  this  definition  it  may  be  shown  with  more  or  less  conclusive¬ 
ness  that  protection  is  best  given  to  life  and  property  by  creating  the 
public  school.  vStatistics  are  adduced  to  sliowT  that  there  is  a  favorable 
connection  between  education  and  the  decrease  of  criminality.” 
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“It  may  also  be  shown  that  education  increases  the  value  of  labor  and 
facilitates  the  production  of  property.’ 

“This  argument  lowers  the  dign  of  the  State  and  if  put  forward  as 
exhaustive  is  lamentably  deficient. 

“The  protection  of  life  and  liberty  is  but  one  of  the  phases  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  valid  argument  can  be  made  for  State  schools  if  it  rests  on 
this  alone.” 

“  We  should  improve  our  conceptions  of  what  the  State  is  if  we  are  to 
reach  a  final  and  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  the  State  should  do.” 

Plato  in  his  Republic  says  :  “It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  all  men 
should  be  governed  by  the  god-like.” 

“  Nov;,  the  only  chance  for  disagreement  here  is  as  to  what  the  term 
‘god-like’  means.  If  we  agree  that  the  ‘god-like’  in  human  conduct 
is  the  just,  then  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to  the  statement  that  ‘all 
men  should  be  governed  by  the  god-like.’  Can  we  not  here  and  now 
without  any  reservation  or  exception  agree  that  justice  should  govern 
man  ?  I  think  that  we  are  agreed.  Then  whatever  may  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  employed  for  the  government  of  men,  its  purpose  can  only  be  to 
render  justice  supreme  over  the  conduct  of  men.” 

With  these  ideas  I  will  now  try  to  define  the  State.  It  is  an  artificial 
person  clothed  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  with  the  real  and  surren¬ 
dered  rights  of  real  persons  for  the  furtherance  of  absolute  justice 
among  men.  The  rights  inhere  to  the  individual.  They  are  surren¬ 
dered  to  an  artificial  person,  or  instrumentality,  in  order  to  create  a 
power  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  individuals  according 
to  justice. 

The  citizen  at  the  beginning  could  say  for  himself  what  was  right 
he  legislated.  He  could  also  apply  his  definition  to  the  case  in  hand  ; 
he  judged.  He  could  also  carry  out  wdiat  he  had  legislated  and  judged; 
he  executed. 

The  legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  inhered  in  him  but  experience 
demonstrated  that  his  power  to  execute  was  deficient. 

He,  in  common  with  others  in  the  same  condition,  created  a  third  and 
an  artificial  person  called  the  State,  and  he  and  they  surrendered  to  the 
State  certain  of  their  rights.  He  and  they  did  this  to  gain  power. 

The  State  took  up  the  surrendered  rights  and  powers  of  the  individuals 
and  at  once  acquired  the  right  to  the  three  functions  of  government 
which  inhered  in  the  individual.  The  State  declares  what  is  right  or 
just  for  the  citizen.  This  is  its  legislative  function.  It  also  employs 
the  judicial  function  and  in  turn  enforces  obedience. 

The  whole  object  appears  to  be  the  ascertainment  of  the  right  and  of 
its  enforcement. 

Government  exists  to  exercise  three  functions — 

1.  To  legislate  or  to  define  justice. 

2.  To  apply  the  definition  to  particular  cases. 
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3.  To  execute  justice  after  its  ascertainment. 

Hence,  if  government  fails  to  exercise  any  one  of  these  functions  it  is 
a  failure  of  the  government  to  meet  the  ends  of  its  existence. 

Hence,  it  is  not  merely  right  for  government  to  exercise  these  three 
functions  but  it  must  do  so — it  is  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 

But  the  exercise  of  the  first  function  of  government  involves  two  dis¬ 
tinct  things  :  1.  Definition.  2.  Promulgation. 

The  just  must  be  defined,  or  in  other  words,  law  must  be  enacted. 
Then  this  definition  must  be  made  possible  to  the  citizen. 

These  requirements  are  equal  in  dignity  and  neither  can  be  omitted 
without  vitiating  the  legislative  function. 

The  practical  exercise  of  the  legislative  function  then  hangs  upon  the 
second  division  rather  than  upon  the  first — that  is,  upon  promulgation 
more  than  upon  definition.  To  define  law  without  bringing  it  to  the 
citizen  is  tyranny. 

It  is  possible,  I  grant,  to  publish  the  law  by  word  of  mouth  in  the 
hearing  of  every  citizen,  but  it  is  not  practicable.  Governments  meet 
the  demand  of  promulgation  by  printing  the  law  in  a  book  and  placing 
it  on  deposit  within  easy  reach  of  the  citizens. 

This  takes  for  granted  that  every  citizen  can  read.  The  law  is 
deposited  because  right  reason  demands  that  it  should  be  brought  near. 
And  having  by  this  act  acknowledged  its  duty  to  promulgate  the  law  it 
must  go  a  step  further  and  make  it  possible  for  every  citizen  to  acquire 
the  art  of  reading  so  that  he  may  understand  the  book  which  carries  the 
law.  To  bring  the  law  to  each  citizen  is  a  duty  growing  out  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  function.  And  whenever  a  government  adopts  the  printed  page 
as  a  means  to  carry  the  law  to  its  citizens  it  must  see  to  it  that  these 
citizens  have  had  unrestricted  opportunities  to  acquire  the  technique 
adopted  for  the  promulgation. 

Without  this  the  State  has  failed  to  define  the  law  and  has  abrogated 
its  legislative  function,  and  the  other  functions  are  consequently  sus¬ 
pended. 

“  To  demand  obedience  to  a  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  could  not  have 
been  known  by  him  of  whom  obedience  is  demanded,  and  to  enforce  the 
demand  is  unmitigated  tyranny.” 

The  State  by  necessary  implication  must  provide  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  art  of  reading  and  of  the  understanding  of  law  upon  the  part  of 
its  citizens  before  it  can  rightfully  exercise  any  one  of  the  functions  of 
government. 

Thus,  my  friends,  the  true  conception  of  the  State  involves  the  public 
school  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  States  demand  obedience  to  definitions  pro¬ 
mulgated — to  laws  from  every  citizen  ;  they  demand  in  addition  to  this 
that  the  citizens  make  the  law. 

As  Judge  Brockmeyer  has  so  well  analyzed  this  second  proposition  I 
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adopt  his  argument  entire  and  hereby  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
him  not  only  for  this  but  for  much  of  the  foregoing.  He  says  : 

“  If  we  refer  back  to  the  words  of  Plato  we  find  that  the  whole  quota¬ 
tion  is  as  follows  :  ‘It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  that  man  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  god-like  by  all  means,  from  within  if  possible,  but  if  not 
then  from  without,  so  that  they  may  obtain  some  benefit  at  least.’  Here 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  philosopher  lays  great  stress  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  just  is  brought  to  bear  upon  human  conduct.  He  says 
by  all  means  from  within,  if  possible,  and  this  indeed  is  the  full  demand 
made  of  a  good  citizen  by  a  republic,  that  he  be  governed  by  the  just, 
the  god-like,  from  within.  For  him  it  is  not  sufficient  to  obey  the  law, 
nor  yet  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  but  he  must  also  be  a  law  unto  others— 
the  law  in  its  universality.  But  this  requires  that  he  should  know  the 
law,  not  merely  as  the  law  of  the  land,  but  as  his  law— as  the  law  of  his 
existence— as  the  eternal  truth  of  that  existence.  It  is  only  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  riveted  upon  his  innermost  conviction  by  a  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  its  universal  application,  that  strips  the  law  of  its  externality  to 
him  that  makes  it  his  own,  and  it  is  only  when  he  stands  in  this  relation 
to  it  that  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  governed  by  the  god-like — by 
the  just  from  within.  And  is  it  not  obvious  that  unless  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  a  republic  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  law,  that  such  a  form 
of  government  is  the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  be  announced?  From 
whom  is  the  law  to  be  derived,  if  not  from  them,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
derived  from  them  if  it  is  not  within  them. 

“But  how  is  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  to  be  brought 
into  this  relation  to  the  just? 

“  Human  culture  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by  which  man  enters 
into  conscious  relation  to  the  god-like  in  general,  whether  under  the 
form  of  the  true,  the  realized  just,  the  good,  or  the  beautiful.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  end  of  human  existence.  And  if  culture  is  the  end 
of  life,  then  education  is  the  art  which  teaches  man  how  to  cultivate 
himself.  For  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  an  education  may  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  man,  as  it  may  be  even  on  brutes,  but  culture  must  be 
acquired  by  the  individual.  But  while  culture  must  be  acquired,  it  is 
conditioned  by  education.  The  latter  provides  the  implements  of  human 
culture  by  conferring  a  mastery  over  the  ‘technique,’  in  which  the 
products  of  culture  have  been  handed  down  from  former  ages,  and  in 
which  the  new  additions  of  the  present  are  handed  down  to  future 
generations. 

“  This  ‘technique  ’  is  conventional  and  arbitrary,  and  therefore  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  individual  only  through  an  individual — a  teacher.  The 
answer,  therefore,  to  the  question,  how  shall  a  citizen  enter  into  a  con¬ 
scious  relation  to  the  just  so  that  he  may  be  governed  by  the  just  from 
within,  is  contained  in  the  single  phrase  ‘  through  culture.’  But  this  is 
conditioned  by  education.  Hence,  if  the  very  existence  of  the  republic 
pepends  upon  a  majority  of  the  citizens  being  governed  by  the  just  from 
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within,  that  is,  being  self-governed,  and  the  possibility  of  this  depends 
upon  culture,  and  culture  depends  upon  education — the  act  of  self-cul¬ 
ture — then  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  depends  upon  education  : 
a  conclusion  full}T  understood  and  realized  by  the  founders  of  the  republic 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

“  But  education  is  only  a  condition  precedent  to  culture  — it  is  not  cul¬ 
ture  itself,  it  is  only  the  possibility  of  culture.  It  confers  a  mastery  over 
the  technique  of  human  intelligence.  This  technique,  conventional  and 
inaccessible  to  the  individual  except  through  the  intervention  of  a 
teacher,  is  nevertheless  the  common  element  which  holds,  as  it  were,  in 
solution,  the  entire  consciousness  of  the  whole  human  race. 

“  A  mastery  over  this  technique  elevates  the  individual  above  the  four 
ph  vsical  elements  into  this,  the  fifth, 

THE  SPIRITUAL  ELEMENT  OF  HIS  EXISTENCE. 

“  By  it  he  is  declared  of  age,  and  entering  upon  his  majority  he  enters 
into  the  vast  and  glorious  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  race  for 
his  spiritual  sustenance.  But  the  peculiarity  that  requires  our  attention 
here  is,  that  this  technique  is  common — common  to  all  the  many  forms 
under  which  the  products  of  human  intelligence  present  themselves ; 
and  as  such  it  is  the  proper  content  of  education  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  here  employed.  This  is  the  education  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school — common  in  the  sense  that  it  is  for  all,  accessible  to  all  ; 
common  in  the  sense  that  it  teaches  what  is  common  to  all  — culture — 
and  thus  needed  by  all  ;  and,  finally,  common  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
maintained  by  all,  out  of  a  common  fund  to  which  contribution  is  made 
by  all.  Accessible  to  all,  it  excludes  none.  All  are  potential  citizens 
of  the  republic,  and  in  this  character  alone  are  they  known  to  the  re¬ 
public.  From  all  alike  the  republic  demands  obedience  to  its  laws.  To 
all  alike  it  has  to  render  a  knowledge  of  that  law  possible.  From  all 
alike  it  demands  that  they  shall  govern  themselves.  To  all  alike  it  has 
to  render  the  culture  possible  through  which  alone  self-government  is 
achieved.  It  excludes  none.  The  conduct  or  behavior  of  the  individual 
alone  can  exclude  him,  and  as  we  deal  with  potential  instead  of  actual 
citizens  this  ought  not  to  exclude  but  only  transfer  him  from  the 
school  to  the  reformatory.” 

“It  teaches  what  is  common  to  all  culture.  The  Catholic,  the  Prot¬ 
estant,  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  the  Infidel,  the  Democrat,  the  Liberal,  the 
Radical,  the  German,  the  Irishman,  the  Dutchman,  the  yellow  man,  the 
black  man,  have  not  each  a  different  mode  of  spelling  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  language  of  the  law,  but  one  and  the  same  mode.  They 
have  not  each  a  different  grammar  of  the  English  language,  but  the  same 
grammar.  They  have  not  each  a  different  geography  or  technique  of 
commerce,  but  all  the  same.  They  have  the  same  technique  of  mathe- 
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matics,  of  logic,  of  mechanics,  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry,  of  botany — 
in  a  word,  the  same  technique  for  all  the  products  of  human  intelligence.” 

“  It  is  this  common  element  which  the  common  school  teaches.  In 
this  it  performs  a  two-fold  service.  To  the  State  it  renders  the  exercise 
of  an  essential  function  possible,  and  to  the  citizen  it  renders  possible 
the  attainment  of  culture.  Regarded  from  either  point  of  view  it  is  an 
institution  of  the  State,  founded  in  the  final  end  of  the  State,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.” 

And  this  maintenance  involves  taxation. 

For  school  purposes  taxation  is  divided  into  the  general  tax,  the  local 
tax  and  the  poll  tax. 

The  poll  tax  commends  itself  to  legislators  for  various  reasons,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  urge  against  it. 

But  the  chief  revenue  will  always  be  obtained  from  the  two  sources — 
The  General  Tax,  The  Local  Tax. 

The  General  Tax  is  a  tax  levied  upon  all  the  property  of  the  State 
according  to  State  laws,  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  children  of 
the  State. 

It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  this  General  Tax  should  not  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  parts:— one  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
children  enumerated  ;  the  other  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
children  enrolled.  This  would  make  attendance  valuable,  and  would 
accomplish  to  a  limited  extent  what  is  comprehended  in  the  idea  of 
compulsory  education. 

This  General  Tax  should  always  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  it  is  levied  :  The  State 

1.  Should  compel  the  establishment  of  schools. 

2.  Should  provide  a  uniform  system. 

3.  Should  carry  them  on  at  least  four  months  in  each  year. 

4.  Should  fix  the  courses  of  study. 

5.  Should  exercise  a  general  superintendence. 

6.  Should  levy  a  general  tax. 

7.  Should  authorize  a  local  tax. 

8.  Should  provide  for  proper  management  of  funds. 

9.  Should  provide  for  professional  education  of  teachers. 

If  these  obligations  rest  upon  the  State,  and  the  State  attempts  by  a 
general  tax  to  meet  its  obligations,  it  follows  that  such  tax  should  be 
sufficient,  after  cost  of  collection,  to  perform  the  obligation  entire. 

Such  a  levy  will  not  be  onerous  ;  anything  less,  however,  is  wasteful, 
and  by  reason  of  its  inadequacy  becomes  a  burden.  Right  means  at  the 
beginning  not  only  insure  practical  results,  but  also  destroy  the  appa¬ 
rent  burden  of  the  tax.  And  I  think  I  speak  advisedly. 

Arkansas  has  many  difficulties  to  encounter  : 

1st.  vShe  has  more  children  of  school  age  to  the  1,000  population  than 
any  State  except  Mississippi. 

2nd.  She  has  less  property  per  capita  of  minor  population  than  any 
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State  except  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina. 

3d.  She  has  a  more  sparsely  settled  country  per  square  mile  than  any 
State  except  Florida  and  Texas,  of  the  Southern  States. 

By  an  equation  of  these  great  difficulties  it  will  be  found  that  Arkan¬ 
sas  has  been  confronted  with  more  of  great  hinderance  to  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  I  have  set  up  for  State  schools  than  any  State  perhaps  in 
the  whole  Union. 

Her  general  levy  was  fixed  at  two  mills  by  the  Constitution  of  1874, 
and  is  now  sufficient  to  keep  our  schools  open  four  months  each  year  for 
both  races,  and  to  meet  the  other  requirements  of  the  system. 

Generally  speaking,  a  two-mill  tax  will  provide  a  four-months  school 
for  States  that  are  the  poorest,  the  most  sparsely  settled,  and  most  glori¬ 
ously  blessed  with  children. 

But  men  of  the  world  call  a  two-mill  tax  low.  And  good  business 
men  are  everywhere  found  who  voluntarily  vote  upon  themselves  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  of  five  mills  and  murmur  because  a  limit  is  placed  upon 
their  local  rights. 

I  think  that  the  State  has  discharged  its  general  obligation  to  its  whole 
minor  population  when  it  has  provided  for  every  child  a  school  lasting 
not  less  than  four  months  each  year,  upon  which  he  is  privileged  to  at¬ 
tend  for  fourteen  years  free  of  charge  ;  provided,  that  along  with  the 
actual  levy  of  the  general  tax  a  provision  has  been  made  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  assessment  of  the  people  by  themselves  of  an  additional  local  tax 
to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  district  voting  it. 

I  maintain  that  no  State  has  a  right  to  deprive  its  citizens  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege. 

Local  self-government  is  the  highest  form  of  government,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  that  local  government  is  directed  towards  the  supple¬ 
menting  of  a  governmental  function — admitted  to  be  of  first  importance, 
the  education  of  the  children. 

It  has  been  said,  and  well  said  :  “  It  is  the  rule  throughout  the  Lffiited 
States  that  the  chief  part  of  the  fund  used  to  support  the  schools  of  the 
district  is  levied,  collected  and  disbursed  in  the  district.  This  system 
makes  the  people  more  watchful  of  the  schools,  and  accords  closely  with 
our  notions  of  local  autonomy.” 

Says  Governor  Seay,  of  Alabama:  “The  intelligent  tax-payer  does 
not  complain  so  much  at  the  rate  of  taxation  as  at  the  mode  of  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  tax  money.  Where  the  tax  is  a  local  one  and  is  raised  and 
expended  in  the  immediate  view  of  the  tax-payer,  and  for  a  local  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  deems  valuable  for  his  community,  it  is  paid  readily  and 
with  alacrity.”  Not  only  should  the  people  be  permitted  to  levy  this 
extra  tax,  but  in  each  district  they  should  be  required  to  levy  it  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  term  at  least  two  months,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  build¬ 
ings  and  apparatus. 
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And  to  meet  the  possible  objection  that  may  be  raised  here  that  such 
a  right  lodged  in  an  ignorant  local  populace  will  be  derogatory  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  property  holders,  I  answer  : — 

ist.  Property  holders  are  the  ones  who  ordinarily  ask  for  the  privilege 
which  I  state  as  a  desired  requirement. 

2d.  The  requirement  corrects  the  ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  in 
the  long  run  conduces  to  the  advancement  of  property  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty  values.  It  is  the  ignorant  local  populace  that  endangers  property 
and  threatens  life. 

3d.  This  objection  is  not  so  vigorously  urged  by  men  as  against  the 
validity  of  the  requirement,  as  it  is  to  the  improper  management  of  the 
funds.  This  a  real  objection,  and  the  objector  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  State  select  proper  agents  for  the  execution  of  its  school  trusts, 
whether  these  agents  be  teachers,  directors  or  superintendents. 

A  director  wdio  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  out  of  place.  An  igno¬ 
ramus  should  always  give  place  to  intelligence  in  the  management  of 
schools.  And  the  State  neglects  its  duty  wThen  it  fails  to  provide  against 
the  rule  of  ignorance  and  anarchy  in  school  affairs.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  must  provide  a  better  directory  for  the  schools  or  abdicate  one  of 
its  chiefest  functions. 

When  the  State  attempts  to  educate  the  ignorant  negro  she  under¬ 
takes  a  difficult  problem,  but  her  action  is  not  unwise  because  of  the 
difficulty.  So  long  as  the  negro  is  here  among  us,  clothed  with  all  the 
powers  of  citizenship,  so  long  will  it  be  our  duty  to  educate  him  morally 
and  intellectually. 

But  while  it  is  practical  good  sense  and  sound  wisdom  to  educate  an 
ignorant  man,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  put  the  machinery  of  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  men.  Ignorant  teachers  are  a  curse, 
and  the  State  should,  by  a  tremendous  upheaval,  spew  them  out  of  the 
schools  ;  and  ignorant  directors  are  also  a  curse.  If  the  office  of  the 
teacher  be  peculiarly  high,  the  office  of  the  teac.her-cliooser,  and  the 
school  manager,  is  correspondingly  high. 

A  great,  black,  burly  ignoramus  managing  the  interests  of  education 
in  a  district  is  only  equalled  in  folly  by  that  system  which  provides  for 
three  great,  black  ignoramuses  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Educate  the  negro  as  long  as  he  is  here  ;  but  keep  the  educating  pro¬ 
cesses  and  agencies  in  proper  hands.  Otherwise  the  wffiole  affair  will  go 
to  the  wall. 

It  is  no  unfair  claim  of  the  white  man  throughout  the  bouth  :  That 

inasmuch  as  his  race  furnishes  98  per  cent,  of  the  means  it  should 
at  least  have  the  right  to  place  the  disbursement  and  management  of 
the  fund  in  intelligent  hands.” 

The  claim  is  uot  only  right,  but  its  enforcement  is  an  imperative  dut\  . 

A  local  tax  and  an  intelligent  directory  should  be  the  shibboleth  of 
educational  affairs  in  the  South  for  many  years  to  come. 
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^1  li 6  immense  power  of  tlie  local  tax  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  collections  : 


State  or  Territory. 


i 


North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine _ $ 

New  Hampshire _ 

Vermont _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

Connecticut _ 

New  York _ 

New  Jersey  a _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware  b _ 

Maryland _ 

District  of  Columbia _ 

Virginia  _ 

West  Virginia _ 

North  Carolina _ 

South  Carolina  a _ 

Georgia  g _ 

Florida _ 

South  Central  Division  : 

Kentucky  a _ ; _ 

Tennessee  b _ 

Alabama _ 

Mississippi  a _ 

Douisiaua^- _ 

Texas  m _ 

Arkansas _ 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio _ 

Indiana _ 

Illinois _ 

Michigan  a _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Minnesota _ 

Iowa _ 

Missouri  a _ 

Dakota _ 

Nebraska _ 

Kansas _ ~ 

Western  Division  : 

Montana  a _ 

Wyoming _ 

Colorado _ 

New  Mexico _ 

Arizona _ 

Utah _ I _ I _ “ 

Nevada _ 

Idaho  m  _ 

Washington  a _ 

Oregon _ 

California _ 

Alaska _ 


From  Taxation. 


From 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Funds 

and 

Rents. 


From 

State 

Taxes. 


From 

Focal 

Taxes. 


Total 

from 

Taxes. 


From 

other 

Sources 


26,602'$ 

i5,92o| 

23,996 
177,720 
I9,3i4 
161,212 
35,66S 
131,868 


364,590 

466,816 

o 

o 

107,081 

232,398 

3,515,307 

1,456,660 


$  676,0341 
127,038 

525,749 

6,918,479 

653,042 

1,298,385 

10,460,847 

1,057,348 


50,117 

36,983 

(d) 

o 

o 

o 

32,064 

29,531 


142,361 

63,000 

52,694 

832,292 

o 


60,607 

512,881 

£400,116 

812,784 

£389,536 

537,461 

410,338 

489,358 

74,808 

1,058,703 

7139,107 

£392,516 

300,000 

136,641 

1,705,057 

315,403 


185,994 

1,080,157 

400,116 

695,374 

774,719 

/27,5oo 

43,974 

£274,431 

377,238 

7665,874 

799,253 

174,183 

612,000 

320,097 

307,545 

651,674 


246,520 

218,119 

626,823 

665,697 

(d) 

£449,762 

794,938 

343,749 

o 


o 


1,664,331 

1,875,423 

1,000,000 

o 

”799,336 

418,958 

o 

705,192 

o 


553,390 


7,713,038 

1,208,237 

8,424,725 

3,583,904 

2,798,117 

2,156,084 

5,389,921 

3,290,753 

1,768,940 


3,075,868 


o 


o 


o 

o 


o 

o 

322,244 

201,825 


o 


414,650 


6,500 

104,189 


o 

o 


93,449 

x>  969,720 


288,575 


624,873 


140,803 

56,266 


134,313 

302,592 

179,785 

2,429,613 


5 


$  1,040,624  $ 

593,854' 


525,749 

6,918,479 

760,123 

1,530,783 

13,976,154 

2,514,008 


246,601 

1,593,038 

800,233 

'1,508,157 

1,164,255 

564,961 

454,312 

763,789 

452,046 

^,724,577 

938,360 

566,699 

912,000 

456,738 

2,012,602 

967,077 

9,377,369 

3,083,660 

9,424,725 

3,583,904 

3,597,553 

2,575,042 

5,389,921 

3,995,945 

1,768,940 


3,629,258 

288,575 

1,039,523 


147,303 

160,455 


x34,3i3 

302,592 

273,234 

4,399,333 


6 


o 

66,965 

78,412 

96,212 

55,6oi 

57,713 

718,602 

o 


o 

*47,647 


o 


27,956 

88,449 


135,039 

12,308 

7*28,047 

o 


138,791 

3,747 


13,374 

170,120 

45,890 

297,925 

344,343 

329U3I 

7U,398 

o 

642,397 

581,694 

360,069 

78,147 


202,558 


140,797 


2,349 

77,216 


30,419 

37U42 

92,776 

15 


Or  about  $22,000,000  from  general  tax,  and  $73,000,000  from  local  tax. 
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This  tax  in  1S87  was  assessed  upon  the  following  property  : 


State  or  Territory. 

Assessed  Value  of  all 
Taxable  Property. 

Estimated  Cash  Value  of  all 
School  Property. 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation. 

Value  per 
capita  of  total 

Population. 

Val.  per  capita 

of  Population 

1  6  to  14. 

Value  of  all 

School  Prop¬ 

erty. 

Val.  per  capita 
of  total  Popu¬ 
lation. 

Val.  per  capita  j 

of  Population 

6  to  14. 

Val.  per  capita 

of  ave’ge  daily 

Attendance. 

Val.  each  $100  of 
total  Assessed 

Valuation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  _  . 

£  $235,599,888 

b$  365 

312,278 

$  3,328,743 

$  5- 18 

$32.33 

$32-33 

£$1.40 

New  Hampshire 

2,358,121 

6.48 

46.19 

53  21 

Vermont 

£157,192,262 

£472 

32,884 

Massachusetts  _ 

1,932,548,807 

963 

6,543 

Rhode  Island  .  _  _  _ 

2,  SQS 

8.02 

52  S2 

Connecticut- 

349.725,773 

5i4 

3/95 

6,063,269 

8.91 

57-13 

74.76 

i-73 

New  York 

3,469,199,945 

635 

3,856 

37,418,355 

6.85 

41-59 

59  34 

1.08 

New  Jersey  £ 

586,917,360 

448 

2,535 

7,486,206 

5-72 

32-33 

56.77 

1.28 

Pennsylvania 

38,998,784 

7-94 

42.09 

57-85 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware f.  _ 

733,032 

4.62 

25-31 

33-53 

Marjdand  b 

476,829,611 

465 

2,435 

District  of  Columbia-- 

127,214,025 

597 

3,44i 

1,761,000 

8.26 

47  64 

66.42 

1.38 

Virginia  _  - 

£33 9,342,723 

3200 

£932 

2,117,603 

1.23 

5-7i 

11. 18 

£.56 

West  Virginia 

163,863,088 

223 

1,010 

2,044,456 

2.79 

12.60 

16.76 

1.25 

North  Carolina 

£210,035,453 

3126 

£584 

735,511 

•43 

1.97 

3-53 

£.31 

South  Carolina  _ 

141,986,154 

126 

568 

£435,455 

£•39 

£1.74 

£3.12 

£.31 

Georgia 

Florida 

82,600,976 

__ 

222 

1,002 

406,374 

1.09 

4-93 

•49 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  b 

483,491,690 

297 

1,196 

2,896,549 

1.78 

7.16 

13-89 

.60 

Tennessee/.-  ..  - 

226,844,184 

132 

59i 

1,797,769 

1.04 

4.69 

6.46 

•79 

Alabama 

7214,000,000 

135 

608 

5^500,000 

££•34 

££1.53 

££3.07 

££.25 

Mississippi 

Douisiana 

211,925,751c 

182 

842 

713,843 

.62 

2.85 

8.97 

•34 

Texas  _  - 

7685,000,000 

307 

i,393 

Pi,  500,000 

i-57 

7.12 

12.20 

Arkansas 

148,259,654 

122 

537 

705,277 

•58 

2.56 

5-3i 

.48 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 

1,732,058,796 

514 

2,693 

730,000,000 

8.90 

46.65 

56.63 

i-73 

Indiana  _  ..  _  _ 

15,000,000 

7.09 

55.16 

36.70 

Illinois  .  _ 

784,911,874 

235 

1,196 

24,940,738 

7-47 

37-99 

48.14 

3-i8 

Michigan  b 

7945,450,000 

7494 

72,802 

12,174,599 

6.19 

34  91 

45  77 

/i-25 

Wisconsin 

/498,725,843 

7319 

71,632 

7,968,372 

4.81 

24.61 

37-94 

/1.44 

Minnesota. 

7550,000,000 

Pill 

M  381 

8,756,175 

6.89 

37-90 

62.94 

/1.59 

Iowa  -  -  -- 

505,728,571 

280 

1,426 

12,334,297 

6.82 

34-77 

42.38 

2.44 

Missouri  b 

701,808,503 

282 

1,338 

11,733,494 

4.71 

22.37 

30-99 

1.67 

Dakota  __  —  - 

161,420,974 

294 

U797 

3,298,871 

6.01 

36.72 

62.00 

2.04 

Nebraska 

s,  123,180 

5.62 

28.41 

39-52 

Kansas  _  -  - 

353,237,323 

243 

1,204 

8,608,202 

5-92 

29-34 

35-01 

2-44 

Western  Division  : 

Montana  b 

60,200,000 

538 

4,72r 

548,367 

4.89 

42.82 

66.75 

•9i 

Wyoming  b - 

32,089,613 

•  378 

3  201 

Colorado 

168,812,247 

575 

4,650 

3,238,021 

11.04 

89.19 

102.74 

1.92 

Npw  Mevioo 

13,500 

.11 

•  58 

4.28 

Arizona  -  - 

/26, 000, 000 

75,296 

/2,362 

222,269 

2-53 

20.19 

57-75 

P  -s5 

Utah--  _  - 

46,379,073 

252 

1,169 

542,756 

2.94 

13.68 

27-57 

1. 17 

N  evada 

/26,247,01s 

7442 

73,702 

£244,578 

£4.46 

£37-39 

£41.46 

/■  9i 

Idaho  -  .  — 

21,288,392 

215 

1,429 

£279,500 

£3.16 

£21.00 

£43.00 

£i-35 

Washington  b. 

56,177,453 

332 

1,870 

569,884 

3-37 

18.97 

26.38 

1. 01 

Oregon 

d86,ooo,ooo 

£354 

£1,924 

1,295,218 

5-07 

27-54 

36-51 

£1.48 

California 

955,455,839 

876 

5,526 

10,563,780 

9.68 

61.09 

79.89 

1. 11 

SUMMARY. 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

2*645 

2*3,981 

**116,153,000 

2*7.17 

2*41.49 

"57- 79 

2*1  17 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

11226 

221,062 

2/11,943,200 

2*1.36 

226.31 

2*11.06 

71.  60 

South  Central  Division. 

U201 

2*912 

2/11,740,000 

2*1.05 

2*4.74 

2*8.80 

22.52 

North  Central  Division. 

“351 

2*1,814 

139,937,928 

6.69 

34-36 

44-32 

2*1.90 

Western  Division 

2*6ip 

2*3,897 

2/17,707,200 

2*7.13 

2244.58 

"65.34 

221.21 

United  States - 

! 

2*380 

2*1,969 

2/297,481,328 

2/5.00 

V25.76 

2/37  88 

"i-35 
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From  this  it  appears  that  something  more  than  100,000,000  of  dollars 
go  from  the  hearts  and  affections  and  wisdom  of  the  American  people 
into  heart,  brain  and  wisdom  for  the  children. 

And  from  this  it  also  appears  that  nearly  three  times  as  much  is  drawn 
from  local  taxation  as  from  general  taxation.  And  by  so  much  is  self- 
help  always  greater  than  general  help. 

Looking  backward— What  a  picture  !  Looking  forward— What  a 
hope  !  And  the  possibilities  of  the  Southland  are  only  equalled  by  a 
real  perfection. 

And  to  make  the  possible  actual— to  lift  the  banner  of  the  ideal  into 
the  realms  of  the  real  is  the  consecration  to  which  this  Association  conies. 
With  high  resolves,  pure  purposes,  rational  plans,  a  towering  love  and 
a  never-ending  work,  let  us  push  the  car  of  intelligence  so  that  our  land 
may  become  the  very  centre  of  industry  and  our  whole  people  trained 
to  know,  to  love, -and  to  obey. 


The  second  subject  for  consideration  was  then  announced 
by  the  President,  “ Southern  Educational  Journals,”  and 
Professor  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  submitted  an 
interesting  paper  upon  this  subject ;  the  paper  being  read 
by  him  in  clear  and  distinct  tones  with  a  charm  of  delivery 
which  fascinated  the  audience.  He  said  : 

Until  quite  recently,  educational  journals,  as  you  all  know,  have  not 
succeeded  in  the  South.  Occasionally  one  has  been  born,  breathed 
perhaps  even  vigorously  for  awhile,  and  then  passed  to  its  rest.  News¬ 
papers  have  flourished,  other  journals  have  thriven.  Why  not  the  edu¬ 
cational  ?  Has  it  had  any  peculiar  difficulties  against  which  to  con¬ 
tend  ?  It  would  seem  so. 

Unless  a  business  or  a  profession  holds  out  inducements  in  the  way  of 
profit,  or  honor,  or  comparative  ease,  or  something  that  the  mind  craves, 
people  will  not  deliberately  prepare  themselves  for  that  business  or  that 
profession.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  sees  certain  callings  sat¬ 
isfying  the  ambition  of  aspiring  souls,  or  leading  to  repute  or  fortune, 
what  obstacles  will  he  not  hurl  from  his  front  in  order  to  fit  himself  for 
that  calling  ?  He  will,  with  a  determination  of  soul  that  conquers 
chance  and  fate,  and  “  heedless  of  sleep  or  midnight’s  damps,”  incorpor¬ 
ate  the  history  of  that  employment,  get  familiar  with  its  literature,  mas¬ 
ter  all  its  methods.  Now.  a  man  who  is  thus  seeking  to  fit  himself  for  - 
some  employment  will  take  the  journals  and  magazines  that  bear  on 
his  intended  work  ;  hence,  any  lucrative  or  attractive  employment  will 
call  forth  a  large  number  of  aspirants  who  will  support  liberally  the 
periodicals  bearing  on  it.  Has  the  vocation  of  teaching  held  out  any 
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allurement  to  the  young?  The  pay  has  been  so  poor,  the  chance  of 
promotion  so  unlikely,  that  few  have  been  encouraged  to  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  fixed  preparation  for  its  grave  responsibilities.  Hence  the 
educational  journal,  the  exponent  of  its  culture  and  the  describer  of  its 
methods,  has  never  had  a  supporting  class. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  school  journals  have  not  succeeded 
in  the  South.  Ask  the  editor  of  any  such  journal  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  tell  you  that,  exert  himself  as  he  might,  he  has,  until  the 
last  few  years,  found  it  impossible  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
contributions  from  teachers.  And,  unless  he  can  secure  the  best  thought 
in  the  profession  his  journal  must  lack  freshness,  individuality  and 
force,  and,  therefore,  cannot  command  the  support  of  the  very  class  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Why  is  it  that  Southern  teachers  have  done  and 
still  do  so  little  writing  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  be  found  in  the  answer  to  a  still  broader  question — why  have  the 
Southern  people  written  so  much  less  than  their  capacity  as  thinkers 
would  lead  one  to  expect?  Now,  to  one  to  whom  everything  Southern 
is  as  dear  as  it  is  to  me,  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  sorrow  to  have  to  admit 
that  in  the  production  of  literature,  that  highest  outcome  of  mentality, 
we  have  never  done  our  full  duty.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this. 

Is  the  reason  a  climatic  one?  Professor  David  Swing,  of  Chicago, 
says  that  it  is.  In  a  recent  criticism  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  he  says  : 
“No  hot  climate  has  ever  produced  a  great  quantity  of  mental  work. 
To  produce  science,  etc.,  '  •  *  demands  an  industry  which  belongs 

to  cold  lands.”  Let  us  examine  these  statements.  We  teachers  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  the  roll  to  get  at  certain  kinds  of  information.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  w7e  call  the  roll  of  those  countries  that  even  Professor  Swing 
w7ould  admit  have  done  more  mental  work  than  the  other  nations  and 
have  transmitted  to  us  most  of  our  civilization,  and  let  us  ask  these  na¬ 
tions  about  their  climates.  The  first  name  to  be  called  would  of  course 
be  “  Egypt.”  We  would  perhaps  hear  her  answer  in  some  such  way  as 
this  :  “Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  many  others  of  the  learned  men 
of  old,  sat  at  the  feet  of  my  sons  and  learned  wisdom  of  them,  and  my 
climate  is  a  hot  one  to  be  sure.” 

“Judea.”  “  I  have  more  affected  the  individuality  of  the  world  than 
all  the  other  nations  combined  have,  and  mine  is  an  intensely  hot 
climate.” 

“  Greece.”  “I  shall  let  my  two  representative  daughters  answer  your 
question.  What  sayest  thou,  Athens?”  “I  think,”  comes  the  answer, 
“that  I  have  done  my  share  of  mental  work,  and  yet  I  am  on  nearly 
the  same  parallel  as  historic  Richmond.”  And  Sparta  speaks  :  I  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  in  my  work  rival  my  grand  sister  but  still  my  thought 
has  not  been  trivial,  and  I  am  just  about  one  degree  north  of  the  capital 
of  North  Carolina.”  And  adds  Dame  Greece  herself :  “Although  places 
on  the  same  parallel  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
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yet  my  mean  annual  temperature  is  65°  F.,  while  that  of  North  Carolina 
is  only  59 ty°,  and  taking  a  State  so  far  south  as  Georgia  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  section  around  Atlanta  is  only  6o°. 

“  Italy.”  “I  point  with  pride  to  the  sublimity  of  my  literature,  and 
yet  my  climate  is  as  soft  as  the  voice  of  a  Southern  girl.”  Evidently, 
then,  if  these  nations  could,  with  their  hot  climates,  do  “  the  great 
quantity  of  mental  work”  that  they  did,  our  less  hot  climate  cannot 
account  for  our  deficiency,  Professor  Swing  to  the  contrar}^. 

Since,  then,  the  reason  cannot  be  found  in  climate  we  must  seek  it 
elsewhere.  There  are  several  reasons  that  I  should  like  to  discuss  but 
my  limited  time  will  allow  me  to  touch  upon  only  two  of  these. 

One  of  these  reasons  is  that  the  South  has  had  so  few  cities.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  a  law  of  nature  that  cities  are  the  “  fetchers  out  ”  of  thought 
from  men  who  have  been  born  in  the  country.  The  country  life  is 
almost  entirely  one  of  action,  and  isolated  action  at  that,  and  it  seems  to 
take  social  friction,  the  impact  of  mind  against  mind,  the  emulation, 
the  stimulation  that  come  from  city  life,  from  a  crowded  life,  to  develop 
the  literary  tendency.  I  firmly  believe  that  had  there  been  no  London 
our  minds  could  never  have  rejoiced  in  the  grandest  literature  that  has 
ever  been  bequeathed  to  any  people.  The  ports  of  the  South  are  poor 
and  few  :  this  has  always  cut  off  our  people  from  commercial  activity. 
The  labor  of  the  past  was  slave,  ignorant  and  unskilled  ;  this  cut  us  off 
from  manufacturing  and  other  mechanical  pursuits.  Therefore,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  was  the  only  one  left  open  to  us,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  there 
was  nothing  to  make  cities.  The  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  laud  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  country  where  there  could  be  little  of  the  literary 
stimulus,  little  of  that  divine  fire  that  the  constant  contact  of  one  bright 
enthusiastic,  thoroughly  quickened  mind  can  communicate  to  dozens  of 
others,  and  those  dozens  to  thousands. 

Thus  cut  off  from  commerce,  from  mechanical  pursuits,  and  in  a  large 
measure  from  literature,  what  became  of  the  wide-awake,  restless  minds — 
thos'e  minds  that  ought  to  have  made  our  literature— that  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  quietude  of  the  country  life  ?  They  went  into  the  Only 
two  professions  that,  under  their  circumstances,  could  promise  them 
national  fame,  and  these  were  politics  and  war.  Their  success  in  these 
two  professions,  the  amount  of  industry  and  brain  work  that  they  de¬ 
veloped  and  expended,  shows  what  could  have  been  done  had  this  indus¬ 
try  and  this  intellectuality  been  turned  into  literary  channels.  From 
the  time  that  North  Carolina  led  her  sister  States  in  throwing  off  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  British  Crown  until  we  went  into  the  gunpowder  business 
in  ’61,  the  South  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  Of  the  eighty  years  that  intervened  between  these  wars 
fifty-seven  were  spent  under  Southern  Presidents.  Of  the  thirty-eight 
first  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited  States  twenty-two  were 
from  the  South,  and  in  every  other  department  of  government  Southern 
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influence  held  well-earned  supremacy.  In  all  of  our  American  wars 
Southern  men  have  been  chief  captains.  Our  Washington  led  success¬ 
fully  the  first  great  rebellion  and  many  of  his  noblest  subordinates 
were  from  the  South.  A  recent  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  war  of  1812,  Jackson,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Harrison,  of  Virginia, 
made  most  reputation  among  land  officers,  and  that  no  naval  officers 
won  more  enduring  fame  than  Southern-born  Blakely,  McDonough  and 
Decatur.  In  the  next  war  of  importance,  the  one  with  Mexico,  both  of 
the  commanders-in-chief,  Scott  and  Taylor,  were  Virginians.  In  the 
last  commotion,  not  to  speak  at  all  of  the  able  Confederate  leaders,  but 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Federal  side,  Lincoln,  “the  great  war  Presi¬ 
dent,”  was  lent  to  the  North  by  the  South  ;  Johnson,  his  successor, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina.  Forty-five  of  the  officers  who  held  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  Union  army  were  Southern-born  graduates  of 
West  Point.  This  list  includes  such  names  as  George  H.  Thomas,  George 
Sykes,  John  Pope,  Newton,  and  others  high  in  command.  But  it 
does  not  include  those  civilians  of  the  South  who  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  on  the  Federal  side,  such  men  as  Fremont,  Blair  and  Hawley. 

Still  another  reason  why  our  people  have  been  backward  with  their 
pens  is  because,  under  the  old  regime ,  young  Southerners  were  not 
trained  to  write.  “Men  who  have  never  read  books,  fear  books  men 
who  have  never  written  dread,  with  almost  inconceivable  dread,  the  task 
of  writing.  Put  the  untrained  man  to  composing,  and  though  his  brain 
may  be  as  powerful  as  the  tornado’s  breath  he  is  hardly  ever  able  to 
put  life  or  warmth  into  his  work  ;  but,  like  Jean  Paul  Richter’s  ostrich 
brooding  with  its  too  short  wings,  he  can  warm  only  himself.  Even  so 
acute  an  intellect  as  Thornwell  shrank  from  writing  aud  wished  that 
somebody  would  invent  an  instrument  for  daguerreotypiug  thought. 
The  old  classical  schools  at  the  South  were  thought-developing  and 
brain-forming,  but  they  never  trained  the  expression  of  the  very  thought 
that  they  called  forth.  Their  students  were  splendidly  versed  in  history 
and  in  political  science  ;  they  were  critically  familiar  with  the  neat  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  Greek  particles  ;  they  were  on  terms  of  bosom  intimacy 
with  the  Latin  subjunctive  ;  they  named  their  dogs  and  nick-named 
their  sweethearts  from  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Mythology  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  grammar,  they  never  dreamed  of  studying  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  though  required  to  write  reams  of  Latin  and  Greek  they  were 
never  expected  or  forced  to  write  a  line  of  English.  No  effort  was  made 
to  draw  out  their  suggestive  faculties,  they  were  never  forced  to  seek  a 
vivid  presentation  of  some  well-digested  thought,  they  were  never 
taught  that  they  were  expected  to  become  members  of  the  literary 
family.  So  when  many  a  wide-awake  youngster  felt  the  tumult  of 
thought  in  his  mind,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  write  that  thought  out ; 
or,  if  he  did  try,  his  clumsy,  misdirected  efforts  disgusted  him,  and  the 
painfulness  of  the  new  operation  disheartened  him,  and  the  ideas  that 
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should  have  enriched  our  poetry  aud  our  prose  “spoiled  like  bales 
unopened  to  the  sun,”  or  fouud  veut  in  conversation.  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted  unto  the  war. 

The  remedy  for  this,  fellow-teachers,  is  largely  with  us.’  Let  us  resolve 
to  help  take  away  the  reproach.  Eet  us  make  the  young  folks  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care  write,  write,  write  until  the  pen  is  as  familiar  to  their 
hands  as  the  hammer  is  to  the  blacksmith’s.  Then,  if  is  it  necessary,  let 
us  carry  out  Trollope’s  suggestion  and  get  some  beeswax  and  stick 
them  to  their  chairs.  But  let  us  try  to  make  this  composition  work 
pleasant.  At  first  supply  the  facts,  select  the  illustrations,  suggest  the 
metaphors,  guide  the  analysis,  stimulate  the  suggestive  powers,  and  as 
the  young  mind  feels  its  growing  strength  it  will  rejoice  in  its  power 
and  revel  in  its  exercise,  and  then  our  reproach  will  be  gone  forever. 

Already  I  see  signs  of  its  eternal  departure.  The  desolation  of  war 
has  been  about  reacted  from,  our  schools  are  better  than  they  ever  were 
before,  manufacturing  is  under  fair  headway,  and  with  the  growth  of 
our  cities  a  host  of  Southern  writers  is  arising.  Our  Stephenses,  Wad¬ 
dells,  Morses,  Le  Contes,  Prestons,  Harrises,  Murfrees,  Pages,  Basker- 
villes,  and  scores  of  others  are  but  an  earnest  of  the  coming  race.  Dike 
the  prophetic  old  bard,  we  may  listen  and  already  catch  the  sound  of 
voices  as  from  some  cherub  choir,  and  how  we  delight  to  hope  that  these 
warblings  may  never  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Captain  C.  B.  Denson  was  then  introduced  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  speaker  upon  one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  which  ever  pertained  to  the  South  and  her  institu¬ 
tions  :  “The  South  and  her  literature,  and  Southern 
School-Books.” 

Captain  Denson  then,  in  his  characteristic  grace  and  elo¬ 
quence,  in  a  speech  entirely  impromptu  most  entertainingly 
discussed  this  question.  He  said  : 


Mr.  President : 

I  shall  address  myself  briefly  to  two  questions  :  Ought  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  to  consider  the  subject  of  selection,  revision  or 
preparation  of  text-books  for  the  children  of  the  South  ?  Secondly  :  If 
this  be  our  duty  have  we  authors  competent  to  the  task  ? 

It  is  in  no  narrow  spirit  of  exclusion  of  anything  essential  to  broad 
culture  and  all-embracing  love  of  country  that  these  inquiries  are  made. 

The  time  has  been  when  teachers  in  the  South  have  been  offered  text¬ 
books  that  insulted  their  sensibilities  and  outraged  the  feelings  alike  of 
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parents  and  children.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  in  an  assemblage  of  teach¬ 
ers  gathered  for  voluntary  normal  instruction  for  the  first  time  in  North 
Carolina,  we  saw  books  that  as  Geographies  described  our  State  as  a  bar¬ 
ren  waste  chiefly  known  by  its  tar  and  turpentine,  the  products  of  the 
destruction  of  its  native  forests  ;  that  as  Readers  and  Speakers  were  filled 
with  stories  of  Southern  cruelty  to  slaves  and  Northern  prowess  in  battle. 
Nay,  the  arithmetics  of  the  day  teemed  with  the  numerical  losses  of  the 
“rebel  ”  army  in  such  and  such  engagements,  or  the  number  of  martyrs 
starved  in  Andersonville  or  Libbv  prisons  of  the  “Union”  army. 
Examples  in  addition  for  the  youthful  mind  related  to  the  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  in  the  “rebellion.”  Comparisons  between  the  wealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  poverty  of  Mississippi  ;  the  value  of  farming 
lands  in  New  Jersey  or  Vermont  and  those  in  Arkansas  ;  factories  in 
Rhode  Island  and  those  in  Florida  were  ingeniously  arrayed  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  fractions,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  worthlessness  of 
the  Southern  people.  With  the  same  discretion  and  good  taste  might 
the  enthusiast  in  Florida  taunt  the  State  of  Maine  with  her  failure  to 
produce  oranges,  or  Michigan  with  her  lack  of  cotton. 

But  the  day  of  absolute  falsification  of  history  and  wanton  outrage  of 
expression  has  passed  away  with  the  bitter  passions  of  that  era.  It  is 
chiefly  with  sins  of  omission  that  the  text-book  upon  literary,  historical, 
geographical  and  political  subjects  is  at  fault  in  its  palpable  neglect  of  the 
immense  region  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  the  cradle  of  the 
Confederation  of  States  and  the  scene  of  the  greatest  military  exploits  in 
the  Western  World. 

This  is  not  altogether  unnatural.  The  artist,  with  pen  and  pencil,  of  a 
New  England  book  for  the  young  reader,  draws  the  woodchuck  and  the 
birch  rather  than  the  opossum  and  the  pine.  He  presents  the  little  skir¬ 
mish  at  Lexington  as  a  grand  historical  picture  in  full  relief ;  while  the 
turning  event  of  the  campaign  in  the  South,  which  decided  the  result  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  at  King’s  Mountain,  he  relegates  to  an  insig¬ 
nificant  foot-note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ! 

In  the  department  of  civics,  interpretations  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  are  everywhere  taught, 
wholly  unwarranted  by  the  history  and  spirit  of  that  instrument  and  the 
soundest  legal  opinions  and  judicial  decisions.  In  a  book  on  civics, 
widely  used,  which  mentions  by  name,  in  a  review  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  its  most  distinguished  heads,  no  mention  is  made  of  three  such 
secretaries  as  George  E.  Badger,  whose  regulations  for  the  navy  were 
among  the  wisest  ever  adopted  ;  William  A.  Graham,  who  opened  Japan 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  Janies  C.  Dobbin,  under  whom  the 
finest  vessels  of  the  American  navy  were  constructed  prior  to  the  war. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  detail  the  neglect  or  the  ignorance  of 
Southern  history,  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  country,  of  its 
scenery,  customs,  industries,  literature,  and  true  position  in  the  great 
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family  of  States.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  cannot  be  a  teacher  within 
our  borders  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  great  and  pressing  need  of  this 
work. 

It  is  not  from  Roman  pens  that  we  can  truly  know  Grecian  life  and 
annals.  Roman  arms  overran  Achaia  ;  but  the  Greek  preserved  not  only 
die  mighty  past  of  the  land  of  Homer  ;  he  lives  in  immortal  empire  in 
the  world  of  thought. 

Unphilosophic  is  that  mind  and  unpatriotic  that  heart,  which  does  not 
feel  that  the  children  should  honor  the  deeds  of  the  fathers,  and  keep 
sacred  the  holy  spots  of  their  own  heritage. 

Secondly.  Is  the  South  competent  to  the  task?  That  will  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Southern  Educational  Association  to  assist  in  solving.  May 
we  not  judge  the  future  by  the  past  ?  What  has  the  South  already  done 
in  every  field  of  human  effort  ? 

When  I  heard  the  distinguished  Superintendent  of  Instruction  from 
Virginia,  in  his  eloquent  picture  last  night  of  the  ancient  glories  of  that 
grand  Commonwealth,  I  rejoiced  to  feel  that  they  were  the  common 
treasure  of  the  Southland. 

Patrick  Henry  called  to  arms,  Jefferson  penned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Washington  led  the  Continental  hosts  to  victory,  Madison 
was  the  architect  of  the  Constitution,  and  Marshall  was  its  great  expounder. 

Turning  from  this  familiar  field,  do  you  not  remember  when  the  pride 
of  Britain  forced  upon  America  the  second  war  of  independence,  in  1812, 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  army  were  Southerners,  although  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  to  free  Northern  commerce  of  its  vassalage  ?  Wilkinson  and 
V  inder,  Towson  and  Gaines,  Hampton  and  Scott  were  Southern-born 
generals.  The  melancholy  story  of  the  misfortunes  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  is  brilliantly  relieved  by  the  exploits  of  our  own  Jackson  in  the 
memorable  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  heroic  band  who  rallied 
around  the  star-spangled  banner  at  Fort  McHenry. 

We  delight  to  read  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
his  daring  naval  enterprise  is  bright  in  the  foreground  of  history.  But 
how  many  Southern  boys  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  another  Jones, 
who  shed  immortal  renown  upon  the  American  arms  in  the  second  war 
of  independence  ?  Almost  in  hearing  of  the  lovely  spot  where  we  are 
assembled  to-day,  off  the  coast  of  Hatteras,  after  two  hours  of  blood  and 
smoke,  of  wounds  and  death,  the  American  sloop  of  war,  Wasp,  con¬ 
quered  a  British  man-of-war  of  superior  force,  and  so  thorough  was  the 
victory  that  the  Reindeer  was  burned  because  she  could  not  be  taken  to 
port. 

Not  long  after,  the  Avon ,  of  still  greater  superior  force,  hauled  down 
her  flag  to  the  Wasp,  and  yet  so  little  damage  was  received  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  British  squadron  immediately  after, 
Jones  set  the  Stars  and  Stripes  high  at  every  masthead  and  bid  the  whole 
fleet  follow  him  in  vain. 
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In  fifteen  days  lie  made  fifteen  captures  of  rich  cargoes,  the  last  of 
these,  the  British  ship  Atlanta ,  bringing  the  final  intelligence  from  our 
warrior  of  the  seas.  Bravely  doing  his  duty  he  went  down  into  the  cav¬ 
erns  of  the  deep  forever— he  and  all  his  men— no  one  knows  when  or 
where.  Thus  lived  and  died  Johnston  Blakely  Jones,  adopted  son  of  the 
first  Solicitor  General  of  North  -Carolina  a  Chapel  Hill  student, 
appointed  in  the  infant  navy  in  1800. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  a  naval  hero,  indeed,  but  his  faith  and  life  were 
those  of  the  infidel  ;  his  career  that  of  the  mere  adventurer,  and  his 
death  the  consequence  of  the  most  loathsome  of  vices.  Is  it  not  time 
for  Southern  boys  to  read  of  the  Carolina  Jones,  the  pure  and  unselfish 
patriot,  and  the  bright  exemplar  of  military  virtues? 

If  we  turn  to  the  war  with  Mexico  we  find  the  generals  of  both  Ameri¬ 
can  armies  of  Southern  blood,  and  full  two-thirds  of  the  rank  and  file. 
The  hero  of  Buena  Vista  was  Zachary  Taylor,  and  the  savior  of  that  day 
was  Jefferson  Davis.  The  engineer  officers  of  the  great  feat  that  began 
before  San  Juan  d’  Ulloa,  and  ended  in  the  Plaza  of  Mexico,  were  Robert 
E.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Alexander  Swift,  of  North  Carolina.  The  names 
of  Lane  and  May  and  Hardin  and  Clay  in  the  red  forefront  of  battle  lend 
the  glow  of  romance  to  events  already  receding  to  the  remote  past. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  the  long  bead-roll  of  the  illustrious  soldiers  of 
the  South  in  the  late  civil  war.  Thank  God,  the  Southern  woman  has 
kept  their  memory  green.  Year  by  year  she  taught  the  lisping  child  to 
mingle  the  names  of  Lee  and  Washington,  and  found  the  lessons  of  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  lives  of  the  dead  we  honor.  Was  it  unyielding  heroism  she 
would  teach  ?  She  found  it  in  Whiting,  amidst  the  battered  walls  of 
Fisher.  Was  it  chivalry  ?  Ashby’s  name  rose  to  her  lips.  Was  it  super¬ 
human  daring  ?  Who  but  Stuart  of  the  cavalry  ?  Was  it  romantic  gal¬ 
lantry  ?  She  loved  to  name  the  boyish  Pelham,  with  his  giant  heart. 
Was  it  proftmnd  and  reverend  piety  ?  She  stood  with  awe  before  the 
sight  of  Jackson  on  bended  knees  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night-watch 
before  the  battle  morn. 

Dr.  Dabney  has  beautifully  said  : 

“  Our  dead  have  fallen  in  a  lost  cause.  I  see  them  lie  in  their  glory 
with  an  illustrious  company  ;  with  the  magnanimous  Prince  Jonathan, 
on  Mount  Gilboa  ;  and  the  good  King  Josiah,  in  the  vale  of  Megiddo  ; 
with  Demosthenes  ;  with  Hannibal,  the  pillar  of  Carthage  ;  with  Brutus 
and  Cato  ;  with  the  British  Boadicea  ;  with  the  Teuton  Hermann  ;  with 
Harold  the  Saxon,  on  Hastings’  field  ;  with  Kosciusko  ;  with  Wallace  ; 
with  one  grander  than  they,  with  our  own  Jackson.  We  have  110  need 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  dead.  Let  us  see  that  they  be  not  ashamed  of  us.’  • 

The  foremost  cities  of  the  European  world,  anticipating  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  have  declared  that  in  every  attribute  of  exalted  manhood ^ 
and  sublime  heroism,  the  grandest  personality  of  the  New  World. 
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since  Washington,  was  the  mighty  leader  of  the  Southern  arms,  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  great  number  of  those  who, 
differing  from  us  upon  the  questions  of  States’  rights  and  ultimate  sov¬ 
ereignty,  fought'  against  the  South  in  that  memorable  struggle,  although 
born  upon  her  soil.  The  commander  of  the  United  States  fleet,  Admiral 
Farragut,  was  a  Tennesseean.  The  soldier  who  turned  the  tide  of  1  attle 
at  Chattanooga,  (regarded  by  many  critics  as  the  real  crisis  of  the  strug¬ 
gle)  was  George  H.  Thomas,  of  Virginia.  Winslow,  who  sunk  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  was  a  North  Carolinian.  It  is  estimated  that  full  fifty  brigadiers 
were  of  Southern  birth. 

In  all  the  eighty  years,  from  Washington  to  Grant,  men  of  the  South 
sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  that  period,  and 
directed  the  operations  of  war  or  diplomacy  to  the  acquisition  of  more 
than  double  the  original  territory  of  the  Union,  while  two  of  the  number, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  gave  up  to  the  general  good  whole  States 
to  be  the  seat  of  future  Commonwealths. 

Has  the  Southern  land  given  to  the  council-board  and  to  the  august 
seats  of  justice  men  worthy  to  be  the  civil  compeers  of  her  military 
heroes?  To  reply  is  to  repeat  a  roll  of  deathless  names.  What  of  Madi¬ 
son  and  Macon  and  McDuffie?  What  of  Monroe  and  Badger  and  Pres¬ 
ton?  And  those  venerable  forms — Iredell  and  Gaston  and  Ruffin,  John 
Marshall  and  Taney  and  Campbell  ? 

The  decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Ruffin  have  been  quoted  as  authority  in 
the  highest  courts  of  England  ;  and  mercantile  law  in  the  same  country 
owes  the  development  of  an  original  department  to  the  genius  of  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  in  exile  in  the  autumn  of  his  days. 

Of  the  mighty  triumvirate  that  tower  aloft  as  the  leaders  of  then  in 
the  political  struggles  preceding  the  war  between  the  States — Clay,  Web¬ 
ster  and  Calhoun — two  we  claim  as  our  own.  The  tribune  of  the  West 
for  thirty  years  was  Thomas  Benton,  a  North  Carolinian. 

Was  the  spirit  of  Southern  heroism  exhausted  when  the  battle  cross 
was  furled  forever  at  Appomattox  ?  No,  indeed  !  Who  does  not  know 
the  story  of  Delong’s  battle  in  the  Jeanette  with  the  north  winds,  and 
the  powers  of  eternal  ice  ? 

In  that  white  heap,  upon  the  vast  plain  of  Siberian  snow,  there  was 
one  son  of  the  South  who  had  been  a  Confederate  soldier.  Though  frail 
in  appearance  and  gentle  in  manners  he  was  the  stoutest  in  endurance  of 
all  that  band.  He  waived  the  chance  of  escape  in  behalf  of  another, 
for  as  a  surgeon  he  could  not  leave  the  suffering  while  relief  was  in  his 
power  to  give  Seeing  the  oncoming  of  inevitable  death  he  nursed  the 
sick  and  eased  the  dying,  until  all  but  him  had  sunk  to  their  final  sleep. 
When  he  alone  was  left  in  the  vast  Siberian  wastes  he  sat  with  pistol 
by  his  side  to  keep  a  stray  wolf  from  the  bodies  of  his  comrades,  and 
penned  a  farewell  to  his  mother,  his  sublime  faith  in  a  Redeemer  tri- 
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umphing  in  that  night  of  nether  gloom.  Who  is  not  proud  that  the 
one  son  of  the  South,  in  that  devoted  band  of  heroes,  was  James  Mar¬ 
shall  Ambler  ? 

I  need  not  pursue  the  course  of  the  South  in  literature,  since  that 
theme  was  so  ably  discussed  a  few  nights  ago  in  this  hall.  If  we  ask, 
has  the  South  a  place  in  the  annals  of  invention  and  discovery,  the 
reply  is  that  she  improvised  and  fabricated  everything  within  her  own 
borders  used  in  the  art  of  war.  In  her  past  history  we  find  that  the 
first  steamboat  plied  upon  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  the  first  ocean 
steamship  left  the  port  of  Savannah,  the  reaper  that  revolutionized 
modern  wheat  culture  came  from  McCormick,  a  Virginian.  The  first 
iron  vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  Alleghany ,  was  built  by  a 
Southerner  yet  living,  to  whom  is  also  due  the  honor  of  constructing 
the  iron-clad  Virginia ,  the  first  vessel  that  opened  the  scientific  naval 
warfare  of  modern  history.  The  Gatling  gun  is  the  invention  of  a 
North  Carolinian,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  first  effective  torpedo  in 
the  late  war  was  the  invention  of  Gabriel  Rains,  of  New  Bern.  And  if 
we  had  no  contributions  to  the  annals  of  discovery  the  world  will  forever 
be  the  debtor  of  our  Maury,  the  matchless  engineer  of  the  seaways  of 
the  world,  at  whose  feet  every  nation  on  the  globe  poured  its  honors 
and  gifts  of  gratitude. 

Is  there  scholarship  and  energy,  science  and  enterprise  yet  left  among 
the  natives  of  the  South  ?  Let  Toy  answer  in  his  professorship  of  Ori¬ 
ental  tongues  at  Howard.  Witness  Sayre,  of  Kentucky,  in  orthopedic 
surgery  the  master  of  the  world  ;  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Bat- 
tey,  of  Georgia,  in  obstetrics  ;  Chisholm,  in  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  Edward 
Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  the  physician  of  crowned  heads  in  Europe. 
See  Walter  Page  as  managing  editor  of  the  “  Forum,”  in  New  York,  and 
Tom  Dixon,  of  North  Carolina,  hailed  as  the  coining  preacher  and  the 
great  teacher  of  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 

And  can  any  man  doubt  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  energ}-  are 
here  to  fashion  for  the  young,  adequate  and  just  books  of  instruction 
in  all  that  pertains  to  their  welfare  as  citizens  of  a  great  country,  and 
inheritors  of  a  magnificent  patrimony  in  the  land,  history  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Women  of  the  South  !  you  have  no  small  part  of  this  holy  duty,  and 
you  will  accept  your  task.  The  time  was  when  you  bore  a  burden 
unparalleled  in  history.  Distracted  with  anxiety,  in  watchings  oft: — 
enduring  hope  deferred,  though  powerless  to  speed  her  coming  ; — left 
unguarded  among  a  servile  population  of  alien  race, — the  woman  of  the 
South  learned  to  forget  self,  to  feed  her  little  ones,  to  clothe  the  very 
slaves  of  her  father’s  fields,  to  accept  the  repulsive  tasks  of  the  hospital 
ward,  to  wipe  the  brow  of  delirium,  to  close  the  dying  eyes,  and  kneel 
by  a  husband’s  corpse. 

Grand  in  your  sympathy  to-day,  because  once  so  grand  in  your  sor- 
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row,  you  are  the  life-giving  spirit  of  every  labor  for  good  within  our 
borders. 

Were  I  asked  what  Southern  girls  can  do,  I  would  point  to  the 
brief  but  heroic  life  of  a  young  maiden  of  North  Carolina,  of  whom  I 
never  think  but  with  pride  and  reverence  unspeakable.  I  mean  that 
brave  young  woman  who  set  before  her  the  ideal  of  a  life  of  sacrifice 
made  perfect  in  its  work  of  ministering  to  the  suffering,  who,  after 
exhausting  the  means  of  medical  instruction  at  her  command  in  America, 
crossed  the  seas  to  graduate  in  medicine  in  the  severe  school  of  Zurich, 
attended  the  most  noted  clinics  of  Vienna,  and  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  take  charge  of  the  Boston  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
In  the  midst  of  her  brilliant  career  there  she  retured  to  Europe  to  per¬ 
fect  her  accomplishments  and  seek  some  needed  rest,  when,  alas  !  the 
great  steamer  crashed  in  the  fog  upon  the  Sicily  Isles,  and  her  fair  form 
was  dashed  upon  the  cruel  rocks  that  pierce  the  ocean  surge.  The  rude 
fishermen  sighed  as  they  gazed  upon  her  exquisite  face  calm  in  the 
majesty  of  death,  and  when  loving  hands  laid  her  to  rest  at  Mount 
Auburn,  in  the  field  of  her  unselfish  labors,  the  tears  of  the  healing 
profession  in  two  hemispheres  bedewed  her  grave.  Southern  women, 
behold  the  glorious  career  of  one  of  your  number,  in  the  story  of  Susan 
Dimmock,  of  Washington,  North  Carolina  ! 

Yes,  the  God-given  talent  is  here,  like  the  jewels  deep  hidden  in  the 
crystal  caskets  of  your  mountains.  It  is  for  us  to  pluck  forth  their 
sparkling  beauty  and  fashion  them  into  a  diadem  that  will  shine  forever 
on  the  brow  of  the  South  ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  there  was  prolonged 
and  continued  applause,  while  a  great  number  of  prominent 
men  and  women  of  our  country  stepped  upon  the  platform 
to  express  their  enthusiasm  and  delight  by  giving  the  elo¬ 
quent  speaker  a  cordial  and  hearty  clasp  of  the  hand. 

After  this  informal,  patriotic  and  educational  “love 
feast”  had  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  adjourned,  at  a  late  hour,  until  to-morrow  at 
10:30  A.  M. 
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THIRD  DAY— July  3,  1890. 

Morning  Session. 

The  President  tapped  the  little  silver  bell  on  his  table 
at  thirty  minutes  past  10  o’clock  A.  m.,  and  then  the 
audience  joined  the  pianist,  Miss  Mamie  Whitehurst,  in  sing¬ 
ing  our  national  hymn  “My  Country,  ’ tis  of  thee.” 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey  then  offered  an  impressive  and 
fervent  prayer. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  submitted  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  as  follows,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 


Constitution— Preamble. 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  education  in  the  South  is  encumbered  by 
problems  that  exist  in  no  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  as  the  workers 
in  this  field  believe  that  by  organization  they  may  benefit  the  cause  of 
education  especially  in  the  South,  and  cheer  one  another  amid  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  surround  them  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That,  without  antagonism  to  any  other  association,  we  organ¬ 
ize  an  association  under  the  following  Constitution  :  (See  pages  3  and  4.) 


An  amendment  clause  was  also  adopted,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  then  completed  for  the  government  of  the  body. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  of  North  Carolina,  was  introduced 
to  the  Association,  and  he  addressed  the  body  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “What  the  South  is  doing  for  Public  Education." 
His  arguments  were  illustrated  by  figures  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  his  words  left  a  lasting  and  thoughtful  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  hearers. 


Major  Finger  said  he  had  letters  giving  the  condition  oi  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  before  the  late  war  that  would 
be  interesting,  but  the  time  allowed  rendered  it  impracticable  to  read 
them.  He  therefore  contented  himself  by  saying  that  really  but  little 
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had  been  done  in  the  way  of  public  education  to  reach  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  any  of  the  Southern  States  before  the  war.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  had,  perhaps,  the  best  system  of  any  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
she  had  only  about  three  months  of  annual  school  terms,  with  poorly 
paid  teachers,  and  had  no  State  Normal  Schools  or  Teachers’  Institutes. 
Her  system  was  established  in  1840,  and  was  the  first  general  system  in 
the  South  that  reached  the  masses  of  the  people — the  white  people  only. 

Since  the  late  war  every  Southern  State  has  a  well-arranged  system, 
and  in  it  all  the  children,  white  and  black,  receive,  or  may  receive, 
instruction.  Some  of  the  States  apply  much  more  money  than  others, 
have  longer  annual  terms,  and  better  Normal  instruction  than  others. 

Major  Finger  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  better  to  show  what  the 
South  is  doing  in  public  education  than  by  giving  the  per  capita  amount 
of  money  on  the  whole  population  each  State  spends,  the  annual  length 
of  school  terms,  and  the  rate  of  taxation,  if  all  the  funds  were  raised  by 
a  tax  on  property.  He  therefore  presented  the  following  table  : 


STATES. 

Amount  Per  Capita  of 
Total  Population. 

Average  Number  of 
Days  Schooling  Per 
Annum. 

Total  Expenditure  in 
Cents  on  $100  of  As¬ 
sessed  Valuation. 

Maryland .  _  .  _ •  . 

$1.76 

186 

38 

Virginia  .  _  .....  ... 

90 

119 

46 

West  Virginia .  .  ..  .  ..  . 

1.72 

102 

79 

North  Carolina.  .  . . .  . 

44 

60 

34 

South  Carolina _ _ 

40 

68 

3i 

Georgia  ......  . .  .  .  .  _ 

47 

68 

24 

Florida _  __  _  .  _  .  ... 

1.30 

150 

55 

Kentucky  ..  .  _  .  _ 

1. 16 

94 

44 

Tennessee  ...  ..  .......  ..... 

60 

79 

39 

Alabama  .  .  .  .  .  ... 

49 

76 

3i 

Mississippi  .  . .  .  .  .... 

89 

9i 

7i 

Louisiana.  . .  ... 

48 

93 

25 

Texas ......  _  .  .  ....  .  .... 

1.56 

112 

47 

Arkansas  _  ..... 

86 

75 

58 

Missouri _ ..  .... 

i-75 

141 

62 

Average _ 

$  98 

IOI 

45-6 

This  table  shows  that  the  average  amount  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child  is  98  cents  in  the  Southern  States,  while  the  average  in  the  United 
States  is  $2.05,  and  in  the  Northern  States  $3.01.  Bringing  the  figures 
in  contrast  they  stand  as  follows  :  In  the  Southern  States,  98  cents  per 
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capita  ;  in  the  Northern  States,  $3.01  per  capita  ;  in  the  United  States, 
$2.05  per  capita. 

In  our  circumstances,  all  things  considered,  9S  cents  is  not  a  bad 
showing,  but  still  it  is  not  one-half  the  amount  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  one-third  the  amount  in  the  Northern  States.  By  reference  to  the 
table  the  amount  for  each  Southern  State  can  be  seen. 

As  to  the  annual  length  of  school  terms,  the  table  shows  an  average 
in  the  Southern  States  of  lot  days,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is 
135  days.  This  indicates  that  the  teachers  in  the  Southern  States  are 
paid  less  than  those  in  the  Northern  States.  The  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  for  each  Southern  State  separately. 

Mhch  of  the  money  used  for  public  schools  is  raised  from  other  sources 
than  tax  on  property.  But  if  it  were  all  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  the  rate  would  be  an  average  of  45^  cents  in  the 
Southern  States,  while  in  the  Northern  States  it  would  be  about  65  cents. 
When  we  consider  the  wealth  in  the  Northern  States  in  connection  with 
such  a  rate,  and  the  number  of  children  in  them,  and  make  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Southern  States  and  the  number  of  children  in  them,  we 
can  see  how  very  much  greater  is  the  educational  force  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  how  much  greater  are  the  advantages  of  Northern  children 
than  Southern  children.  The  table*  shows  what  would  be  the  tax-rate  in 
each  Southern  State  if  all  the  money  were  raised  by  tax  on  property. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we  conclude  that  the  South¬ 
ern  States  have  done  well  in  establishing  and  carrying  forward  their 
public  schools  since  the  war,  but  that  they  are  far  from  what  is  demanded 
by  the  progress  of  the  age  in  the  way  of  better  and  higher  education. 
They  must  use  all  efforts  to  improve,  and  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  their  management  must  inform  the  people  and  use  all  proper  means 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  I  his  Southern  Educational 
Association  can  do  much  in  this  direction. 

H011.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent  of  Virginia, 
followed  in  an  admirable,  thoughtful  and  interesting  oil- 
hand  talk  upon  “ Rural  Schools.”  He  complimented  the 
Association  on  the  practical  and  eloquent  papers  which  had 
been  given  by  the  various  speakers.  1  hey  were  profound 
in  thought  and  will  do  great  good  when  they  shall  be  :ead 
throughout  the  South.  The  problem  now  confronting  the 
Southern  people  is  not  what  we  have  been,  but  what  we 
now  are.  The  work  of  education  in  our  homes  is  oi  simi¬ 
lar  character  as  that  which  was  to  be  done  b\  Moses  toi  the 
children  of  Israel.  We  feel  awed  in  the  presence  of  this 
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great  ocean  and  the  grand,  towering  mountains,  and  so  we 
are  awed  when  we  stand  before  a  little  child  whom  we  are 
to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  itself  and  nature.  We 
almost  stand  upon  holy  ground.  The  teacher  has  a  grand 
and  noble  work — don’t  esteem  it  lightly.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  rural  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  promotion  of 
general  education.  Endeavor  to  increase  the  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  public  schools.  This  work  devolves  upon 
the  academies,  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
He  then  submitted  the  following  paper  bearing  directly 
upon  his  subject : 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  The  PUBRIC  SCHOOES. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  favor  of,  and  in  opposition  to, 
public  free-school  education  that  the  subject  may  be  considered  hack¬ 
neyed  or  threadbare. 

It  may  be  true  that  nothing  new  or  original  can  be  said  on  either  side 
of  the  subject— that  whatever  may  be  said  has  been  said,  in  some  way,  by 
somebody,  at  some  time. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  subject  has  depre¬ 
ciated  in  interest  or  importance,  or  that  some  phases  of  it  may  not  be 
profitably  discussed,  even  if,  in  doing  so,  we  tread  oft-trodden  paths. 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  settled.  Whether  men  approve  or  disapprove 
of  public  free  schools,  they  have  become  an  establishment — a  fixture— 
they  are  here,  and  here  to  stay. 

This  being  conceded,  what  is  our  duty  in  regard  to  them  ? 

It  is,  unquestionably,  our  duty  to  “  make  the  best  of  them,”  and  to 
make  them  the  best  we  can  with  the  means  at  our  command — to  increase 
their  practical  usefulness  and  value.  Duty  and  interest  alike  demand 
this. 

Whatever  duty  requires  us  to  do,  it  requires  us  to  do  well,  not  perfunc¬ 
torily. 

Interest,  as  well  as  duty,  impels  us  to  make  our  public  free  schools 
better.  They  have  supplanted  private  schools.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  can  private  schools  be  maintained.  Our  children  must  therefore 
be  taught  in  public  schools,  or  go  without  school  instruction.  Hence, 
we  repeat,  both  duty  and  interest 'prompt  us  to  make  our  schools  better. 

How  can  we  do  this  ? 

This  question  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Yet  we  should  not 
be  deterred  from  seeking  its  solution  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 
Even  suggestions  by  one  may  lead  to  elucidations  by  others. 
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Encouraged  by  this  thought,  I  propose  not  to  elaborate,  but  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  things  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  more  correct  ideas  of  public  free-school 
education. 

It  is  not  a  charity.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  charity. 
Acts  performed  under  compulsion  are  not  acts  of  charity. 

Taxes  paid  for  public  free-school  purposes  are  paid  under  compulsion  ; 
hence,  paying  them  is  not  an  act  of  charity  ;  nor  are  the  results  of  the 
proper  use  of  these  taxes  the  results  of  charitable  acts. 

Again,  public  free-school  education  is  not  a  gratuity — something  given 
for  which  no  return  is  expected.  It  is  a  means  used  by  the  State  for 
public  benefit.  Those  who  enjoy  public  free-school  instruction  are  per¬ 
sonally  benefited,  and  are  morally  bound  to  make  adequate  return  for 
the  benefits  they  receive.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  violate  their  part 
of  the  implied  contract  between  the  State  and  themselves.  But  personal 
or  individual  benefit  is  but  the  incident ,  and  not  the  object ,  of  State  edu¬ 
cation. 

States  need  intelligent,  industrious,  moral,  patriotic  citizens.  To 
secure  such  citizens  is  the  primal  object  of  State  education,  or  education 
by  the  State. 

Each  public  frr e-school  officer  and  teacher  is  employed  by  the  State  to 
do  his  part  of  this  educational  work  ;  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  expect 
and  demand  perfect  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
each. 

It  is  feared  that  many  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  have  very 
vague  ideas  of  their  obligations  and  responsibilities.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  State  has  employed  them  to  furnish  the  best  citizens  that 
the  means  at  their  command  will  enable  them  to  make  of  the  material 
in  hand. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  taught  literature — 
skill  in  letters— they  have  performed  their  whole  official  duty.  They 
understand  that  “knowledge  is  power,”  but  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  knowledge  may  be  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  both  its  pos¬ 
sessor  and  the  State,  and  that  the  principles  which  underlie  it  must 
determine  which  of  these  it  will  be. 

It  is  as  much  a  teacher’s  duty  to  teach  truthfulness,  honesty,  sobriety, 
punctuality,  habits  of  industry,  good  manners,  proper  respect  for  legally 
constituted  authority,  loyalty,  and  patriotism — in  a  word,  integrity  in  its 
fullest,  broadest  sense — as  it  is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic. 

But  here  an  embarrassment  arises.  We  are  met  with  the  question  : 

“Are  all  public  free-school  teachers  truthful,  honest,  sober,  punctual, 
industrious,  good-mannered,  regardful  of  legally  constituted  authority, 
loyal  and  patriotic?” 

Painful  as  it  is  to  have  to  make  so  humiliating  a  confession,  indubita¬ 
ble  facts  compel  us  to  answer  :  All  of  them  are  not. 
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Naturally,  then,  the  question  arises  :  Can  they  be  reasonably  expected 
to  teach  what  they  do  not  practice? — to  condemn  their  own  practices  by 
their  teachings  ?  We  answer  :  They  cannot ;  they  cannot  consistently 
teach  one  thing  and  practice  its  opposite. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  One  of  two  things  must  be  done  :  Such 
teachers  must  change  their  habits,  or  they  must  yield  their  places  to 
those  who  will  enforce  their  teaching  by  their  example. 

Example  impresses  more  forcibly  and  lastingly  than  precept,  and  no 
one  should  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  whose  example  may  not  be 
safely  and  worthily  followed. 

What  has  been  said  of  teachers  applies  also  to  those  who  employ 
teachers — district  school  boards,  and,  with  accumulated  force,  to  county 
and  city  superintendents — who  examine  and  license  teachers. 

To  illustrate.:  If  a  county  or  city  superintendent  be  guilty  of  bad 
habits— such,  for  iustance,  as  intemperance — he  cannot  be  expected  to 
refuse  a  man  teacher’s  license  because  he  indulges  in  the  same  bad 
habit.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  There  must  not  be  one  rule  applied  to 
those  of  lower  grade,  and  a  more  liberal  rule  applied  to  those  of  higher 
grade.  If  any  difference  be  made,  it  should  be  made  on  the  reverse  plan. 
The  higher  the  position  the  greater  the  responsibility. 

If  any  school  superintendent  be  addicted  to  any  habit  which  would,  in 
the  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  justify  his  refusing 
to  license  a  man  to  teach  whom  he  knew  to  be  addicted  to  the  same 
habit,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  himself  and  others  is  to  abandon  such 
habits  and  form  correct  ones.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  resign  his  office, 
and  step  down  and  out.  No  man  should  be  connected  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  who  does  not  exert  a  strictly  moral  influence  over  them. 


He  alluded  to  the  question  of  Southern  school  books  by 
saying  that  he  would  not  allow  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  any  text-books  which  would  in  any 
way  lower  or  bring  reproach  upon  the  character  of  Southern 
people. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
U.  vS.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Jerome  Allen, 
editor  of  the  New  York  School  Journal ,  were  unanimously 
elected  as  honorary  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Branson  added  a  few  words  concerning  the  schools 
of  G  eorgia.  The  condition  of  affairs  was  not  so  good  as  he 
wanted  to  see  it,  but  the  outlook  was  encouraging.  The 
public  schools  contained  about  2  2  to  i  of  the  pupils  in  all 
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the  schools  of  Georgia.  He  was  interested  greatly  in  the 
private  as  well  as  public  schools  lor  as  the  one  grows  so 
grows  the  other,  and  it  behooves  every  friend  of  education 
to  be  more  active.  The  State  which  has  the  best  and 
largest  public  school  term  will  grow  most  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  development.  For  this  reason  Texas  is  draw¬ 
ing  from  almost  every  Southern  State  both  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  moved  that  an  Auditing  Committee 
be  appointed  to  arrange  for  this  publication  of  the  minutes 
and  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  this  session.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  announced  by  the  Chair,  as  follows  :  Hon. 
S.  M.  Finger,  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  and  H.  G.  Hairell. 

The  business  of  the  session  then  being  finished,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  that  the  hour  of  adjournment  had  arrived. 
He  stated  that  in  closing  the  work  of  this  the  first  session  of 
The  Southern  Educational  Association,  he  felt  that  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  South,  which  we  all  so  greatly 
loved,  was  to  be  congratulated  by  reason  of  the  signal  suc¬ 
cess  which  had  attended  this  organization  of  the  Southern 
brotherhood.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  work  which 
had  been  done  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  for 
great  future  usefulness  was  exceedingly  bright  and  gratify¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  next  session  shall  be  held  m  some  cential 
one  of  our  many  delightful  cities  of  the  South,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  enthusiastic  and  ambitious  Southern  teachers  will 
run  far  into  the  thousands.  He  then  asked  Hon.  John  E. 

Massey  to  close  the  session  with  prayer. 

Dr.  Massey  most  feelingly  invoked  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Teacher  upon  the  labors  of  this  meeting,  that  Irom 
this  organization  of  effort  may  go  forth  an  influence  tiat 
shall  be  felt  for  good  in  even  the  most  remote  sclioo  s  in 
our  beloved  Southland.  Each  person  present  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fervency  of  this  benediction,  and  there  was 
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many  a  mental  resolution  that  the  very  best  efforts  and 
zeal  should  be  given  to  promoting  this  great  cause. 

The  President  then  declared  the  business  ended,  and  The 
Southern  Educational  Association  adjourned  until  the  time 
of  next  meeting  as  should  be  duly  announced  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

JOSIAH  H.  SHINN,  President. 

Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary. 
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OUACHITA  BAPTIST  COLLEGE, 

Male  and  Female, 

ARKADELPHIA,  ARKANSAS. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Arkansas  Baptist  State  Convention. 

19  Teachers.  309  Pupils  the  Past  Year. 

LARGEST  COLLEGE  IN  THE  STATE. 

All  departments  of  College  Work.  Appointments  Complete;  Accommodations  Ex¬ 
cellent  ;  Thorough,  Economical,  Healthful.  New  Buildings,  New  Furniture.  This 
College  seeks  comparison  with  other  Colleges  in  the  South.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  CONGER,  A.  M.,  President. 

Arkadelphia,  Arkansas. 


University  of  North  Carolina. 


FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPT.  4th.  TUITION,  $30.00. 


Four  regular  courses  of  study.  Classical,  Philosophical, 
Literary,  Scientific. 

Special  courses  in  Chemistry,  Civil  and  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering,  Pharmacy  and  other  studies. 

Separate  schools  of 

LAW  AND  MEDICINE, 

whose  students  may  attend  the  University  lectures. 

Address 

Hon.  KEMP  P.  BATTLE,  LL.D.,  President , 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Oqden  College, 

FOR  BO’S'S, 

Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


Well  endowed.  Handsome  buildings  and  grounds.  Learned  and  experienced 
Faculty  and  excellent  facilities  for  thorough  training.  Has  a 

TWO  YEARS’  PREPARATORY  COL^RSE  AND  THREbl  COLLEGIATE  COURSES— 
CLASSICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Tuition  free  to  bona  fide  residents  of  Kentucky.  Students  from  other  States  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  only  #30  for  the  entire  year.  Good  board,  including  fuel, 
lights  and  lodging,  in  private  families,  at  from  I2.50  to  $3.50  per  week. 

Apply  for  Catalogue.  _  ... 

Wm.  A.  OB  ENCHAIN,  A.  M.,  President , 


Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
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WI  NT  H  ROP 

Training  School  for  Teachers, 

COLUMBIA ,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Thorough  Normal  instruction  and  practice  in  best  methods  of  teaching.  Open  to 
girls  over  18  years  old.  Session  begins  September  23.  Graduates  secure  good  positions. 
Each  county  is  given  two  Scholarships— one  by  the  State,  worth  1150,  and  one  by  the 
School,  worth  $30.  Address 

D.  B.  JOHNSON,  Superintendent, 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


HINDRIX  COLLEGE, 

TTie  NT  ole  College 

or  THE 

M.  E.  CHURCH,  SOUTH,  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Removed  from  Altus  to  Conway. 

Conway’s  Donation  to  Secure  Location,  $72,000. 

The  new  location  on  the  Tittle  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  thirty  miles  from  Tittle 
Rock,  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State,  is  central,  accessi¬ 
ble,  beautiful,  healthful  and  moral. 

Before  its  removal  Hendrix  College  had  made  an  enviable  reputation.  It  carries  to 
the  new  location  all  of  its  prestige  and  offers  every  former  advantage  (except  the  diver¬ 
sified  scenery)  and  many  additional  attractions. 

The  Faculty  has  been  increased,  the  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Departments 
strengthened,  Tibrary  and  Taboratory  improved,  Board  cheapened  and  made  better, 
and  Buildings  and  Grounds  greatly  enlarged.  One  of  two  new  buildings  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  September  1st.  The  Course  of  Study  and  Discipline  are  thorough  and 
expenses  moderate.  Board,  $8  to  $10  per  month.  Tuition,  $16  to  $20  for  a  term  of  five 
months.  Total  expenses  for  a  term  range  from  $60  to  $100.  Young  men  preparing  to 
become  teachers  or  ministers  find  unusual  advantages.  During  the  past  three  years 
100  teachers  and  40  ministerial  students  have  been  in  attendance.  For  1889-' 90  the  total 
enrollment  was  162  ;  Boarders,  138.  Next  term  opens  September  16th,  1890.  Catalogue 
free.  Correspondence  invited.  Address, 

REV.  A.  C.  MILLAR,  A.  M.,  President . 

Conway,  Arkansas. 


Salem  Female  Academy, 


SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

THE  OLDEST  FEMALE  COLLEGE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


The  89th  Annual  Session  began  August  28th,  1890.  Register  for  last  year  315.  Spe¬ 
cial  features, 

The  Development  of  Health,  Character  and  Intellect. 

Buildings  thoroughly  remodelled.  Fully  equipped  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Post 
Graduate  Departments,  besides  first-class  schools  in  MUSIC,  LANGUAGES,  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES. 

JOHN  H.  CLEWELL,  Principal . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TO  SOUTHERN  TEACHERS. 


We  make  the  following  special  offer  to  make  more  widely  known  hooks  that  are 
already  favorites  with  leading  Southern  educators  and  teachers.  We  will  send  a  single 
copy  of  any  or  all  the  following  named  books  by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  one-half 
the  introduction  price  (given  after  the  title  :) 

Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons  in  the  use  of  English,  Book  I.  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades  (35cts.)  Book  II.  for  Grammar  Grades  (60cts.) 

These  books  have  during  the  past  year  been  introduced  more  widely  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  than  any  other  text-books  on  the  same  subject. 

Jacob  Bickler,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  Texas,  says  of  these  books  : 
“After  a  crucial  test  in  the  class-room,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  they  possess  all  the 
merits  claimed  for  them.” 

Wright’s  Nature  Readers;  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  I  (25cts), 

No.  2  (35cts),  No.  3  (45cts). 

These  books  combine  the  marked  features  that  they  avoid  tiresome  repetition  ;  a 
fascinating  introduction  to  natural  history  ;  they  furnish  excellent  material  for  language 
work. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Cook  County,  Ill.,  Normal  School,  writes  :  “They  are  the 
first  readers  ever  modelled  wholly  on  the  plan  of  making  the  thought  primary,  the 
word  secondary.  We  have  tried  the  books  in  our  primary  schools,  and  can  cordially 
recommend  them  to  all  teachers.” 

Sample  pages  and  free  information  concerning  both  series  sent  free  on  application. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

(63) 

PEACE  INSTITUTE 

RALEIGH  N.  C. 


54th  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  3d,  1890. 

20*— -OFFICESS  AND  TEACHERS— =20 

Principal  a  M.  A.  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

THE  BEST  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Careful  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
pupils.  Good  fare.  The  best  is  the  cheapest. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JAS.  DINWIDDIE,  Principal. 
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Virginia  Female  Institute 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL, 

SLaio-nntioiO-.,  "V ±x*g±xi±a . 


Mrs.  General  J.  E.  B.  STUART,  Principal. 

Session  of  nine  months — from  middle  of  September  to  middle  of  June. 

ART,  MUSIC  and  the  LANGUAGES 

have  special  teachers,  and  the  work  is  of  high  order.  Numbers  limited. 
Expenses  reasonable.  Second  term  begins  February  ist. 

For  Catalogues  apply  to  the  Principal. 

407— n.  c.  y.  l.— 40/ 


Stands  at  the  Very  Head. 

NASHVILLE  (Tennessee)  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Three  buildings  ;  30  officers ;  407  pupils  from  fifteen 
States  ;  Vanderbilt  privileges  ;  Music,  Art,  Literature ; 
Kindergarten  ;  fully-equipped  Gymnasium.  Year  begins 
September  3d,  1890.  Send  for  50-page  Catalogue. 

Rev.  GEO.  W.  F.  PRICE,  D.  D.,  President. 

EDUCATE  YOUR  SONS  AT 

rE^aitxiclr  3vEUItatr37-  Institute, 

One  of  the  Largest  Institutions  in  South  Carolina. 

LOCATED  AT 

ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

* 

Where  the  advantages  of  climate,  and  the  social,  moral  and  religions  privileges  are  of 
the  highest  order.  It  combines  the  influence  of  home  life  with  military  discipline. 
The  curriculum  embraces  a  good  course  in 

English,  Mathematics,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Mental, 

Moral  and  Political  Science. 

It  also  has  a  Business  Course,  where  young  men  are  thoroughly  taught  the  Science  of 
Accounts.  The  next  session  begins  September  17th.  Terms  reasonable. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Col.  JOHN  B.  PATRICK f  Principal. 

WASHINGTON  I  LEE  UNIVERSITY, 

I-iCTxiiTTLglsoiTL^  ‘V'ix'ginia. 


Instruction  in  the  usual  Academic  studies  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  of 

dLa-w"  and.  Engineering. 

For  Catalogue,  address 


G.  W.  C.  LEE,  President . 
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F\OA\£  fey  T'F\fe  £Li\! 

Joyolrj  £lin\n\^r  i^ln\ioi\ 

FOR 

k££l7  kfrck^At'iOiV 

yvnsriD 

iV\hthal  In\proV^n\^r\t! 


fifteen  happy  days  spent  at  the  most  deeightful  ocean 

SUMMER  RESORT  UPON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  ! 


^Eke  INortk  (Earoli  aa^eackers’  jT^sserably, 

ATLANTIC  HOTEL,  MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C., 

JUNE  16—30,  1 890. 

OVER  2,000  PERSONS  ATTEND  THE  ANNUAL  SESSIONS. 


A  grand  gathering  of  North- Carolina  Teachers  and  their  friends  at  the 
seaside,  away  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  interior,  lhe  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  meeting  for  a  teacher  to  attend  during  the  vacation. 

A  magnificent  programme,  Musical,  Literary,  Educational  and  every 

exercise  of  the  very  highest  order  of  merit. 

The  social  enjoyments  and  the  boating,  fishing  and  hunting  aie  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  place  or  in  any  company  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

Board  at  the  immense  Atlantic  Hotel  only  $i.oo  per  day  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teachers’  Assembly.  Railroad  rates  only  about 

Three  Cents  per  Mile  one  way  for  the  Round-Trip. 

Fees  for  membership,  $ 2.00  for  males  ;  $1.00  for  females,  and  certifi¬ 
cates  entitle  holder  to  ALL  the  privileges  of  the  session. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers  of  other  States  to  visit 

the  Assembly  and  enjoy  all  its  privileges. 

CHARLES  D.  McIVER,  President, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS, 

16  PAGE  WEEKLY,  $1.50  A  YEAR 

is  the  cheapest  weekly  educational  journal  published. 

It  is  newsy,  practical,  helpful,  progressive,  safe.  A  trial  subscription 
to  you  at  lowest  club  rates.  Subscribers  to  the  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 
secure  any  of  Raub  &  Co.’S  publications,  named  below,  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  rates. 

EfgT’  Send  for  sample  copy.  Address, 

Box  1258.  RAUB  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  RAUB  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

RETAIL  PRICE. 


1.  Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature  (Raub),  -  $1.50 

2.  Literature  for  Beginners  (Swineford),  -  .75 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  (Raub  ,  ------  1.50 

4.  School  Management  (Raub),  -  -  -  -  -  1.25 

5.  Tests  in  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  (Raub),  -  -  40 

6.  Grammatical  Analysis  by  Diagrams,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  25 

7.  Practical  Rhetoric  (Raub),  ------  1.2 o 

8.  Punctuation  and  Letter  Writing  (Raub),  -  40 

9.  Hints  and  Helps  on  English  Grammar  (Raub),  -  -  1.00 


CONSPICUOUSLY  SUCCESSFUL. 


Annual  Sales  Constantly  Increasing. 


I  eachers  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  Model  Course  in  the  Study  of  English  that  is 
offered  by  the  following  tExt-books  on  Spelling,  Grammar,  Composition,  Literature: 

REED’S  WORD  LESSONS — A  Complete  Speller. 

REED  &  KELLOGG’S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

REED  &  KELLOGG’S  HIGHER  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

KELLOGG’S  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  RHETORIC. 

KELLOGG’S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

ENGLISH  CLASSIC  SERIES — go  Numbers. 

KELLOGG’S  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS— 13  Numbers. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  series  the  authors  have  had  but  one  object  clearly  in  view — to  so 
develop  (he  study  of  the  English  language  as  to  present  a  complete  progressive  course,  from 
the  Spelling-book  to  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

I  he  Lnited  States  Census  Report  of  1880  gives  605  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of 
not  less  than  4,000.  Of  this  number  the  public  schools  of  327  are  among  those  that  have 
already  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Reed  &  Kellogg  (  omplete  Course  in  English. 

1  eachers  are  earnestly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers  regarding  the  introduction 
of  these  books. 

EFFINGHAM  MAYNARD  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

771  Broadway,  and  67  and  69  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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The  National  School  Furnishing  Company’s 

NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  DYNAMO. 


For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

At  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
high  school.  The  most  important  piece 
ever  offered  for  the  Class-Room  and  Labo¬ 
ratory.  With  power  sufficient  to  illustrate 
all  the  imprtant  principles  of  modern  arc 
and  incandescent  lighting,  electro-pla¬ 
ting,  electrical  transmission  of  power, 
external  and  internal  circuits,  etc.  All 
parts  are  clearly  in  view  so  that  details 
of  construction  may  be  shown.  Net  price 
and  further  description  on  application. 

This  Company  are  makers  of  modern  Physical  Instruments  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Importers  of  Glass  and  Porcelain  Ware,  Optical  Goods,  etc,,  directly  from  the  best  fac¬ 
tories  in  Europe. 

SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT.— Catalogues :  II.  Lunar  Telluric  Globes. 

III.  Anatomical  Models  and  Skeletons.  IV.  Physical,  Chemical  and  Optical 
Apparatus,  Etc.  V.  Chemicals  and  Reagents.  VI.  Educational  Lantern 
Views.  VIII.  Microscopes  and  Accessories. 

Catalogue  and  special  net  prices  on  any  articles  required  in  your  work.  Corres¬ 
pondence  invited. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

i pi  &  i p3  Wabash  A ve. ,  Chicago. 


{Hand power ,  wheel  21%  in-  diameter .) 


W EBSTER 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 

FOR  THE  FAMILY,  SCHOOL,  OR  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 


fBIG  TIONAjhM  THE  BEST 1 


The  Latest  Edition  has  118,000  words  in  its 
vocabulary,  and  over  2,000  pages,  with  illus¬ 
trations  on  nearly  every  page.  Besides 
many  other  valuable  supplemental  features 
it  comprisesa  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTION¬ 
ARY,  a  NEW  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
WORLD,  and  a  DICTIONARY  OF  FIC¬ 
TION. 

TE3TE  WEBSTER  OF  TO-DAY 

is  THE  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  with  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  m 
39  States,  and  by  the  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

DON’T  BE  DUPED 

by  buying  the  cheap  phototype  reprints  of  an  obsolete  ‘‘  Webster  ”  now  /ofthe 

upon  'the  market.  From  A  to  Z  they  are  all  alike,  being  poor  rePr°d^ons °f.^s 
Dictionary  of  over  40  years  ago.  Announcements  concerning  them  aie  very  mis¬ 
leading  ;  for  instance,  the  supplement  of  10,000  so-called  ‘  new  words  ' ll^d 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  dead  over  thirty  years,  and  was  E"  |^hcht  bLe  n 

death.  Other  so-called  additions  are  reprints  of  a  like  nature,  these  books  aie  a 
comparatively  valueless.  The  Latest  and  Genuine  Edition  of 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary 

bears  on  its  title  page  the  imprint  of 

G .  <£  C.  MERRIAM  £  CO Springfield,  Mass . 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphlet  free. 
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MARION  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

COMBINES  ADVANTAGES — Of  private  school  and  college.  Buildings, 
grounds,  accommodations,  location  and  Faculty  probabA  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  male  school  in  the  South. 

HOME  LIFE. — Superintendent,  family  and  professors  in  buildings, 
insure  care  and  assistance. 

USEFULNESS  —Most  attention  given  to  subjects  most  needful  in  life. 
Learning  by  doing,  not  merely  text-book  recitation. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION — By  an  apparatus  and  method  devised  by 
Superintendent,  which  makes  the  subject  easier  to  learn,  in  less  time, 
more  thoroughly,  more  practically,  and  gives  more  influence  in  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Adapted  to  boys  and  young  men. 

For  Catalogue,  address  J.  T.  MURFEE,  Marion,  Ala. 


Bellevue  High  School, 

BEDFORD  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 


This  School  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  is  situated  in  the  Piedmont  Section  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  sixteen  miles  east  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  The  location  is  high  and  has  complete 
drainage  ;  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  any  in  the  world  ;  fever  or  malaria  is  unknown. 

The  course  of  instruction  fits  for  admission  into  the  higher  classes  of  our  Universi¬ 
ties  or  for  immediate  entrance  upon  the  business  of  life.  The  corps  of  instructors, 
carefully  selected,  is  composed  of 

Accomplished  Scholars  and  Experienced  Teachers. 

1  he  equipment  of  the  school  for  intellectual  training  is  as  complete  as  can  be 
made,  with  ample  grounds  for  sport  and  an  in-door  GYMNASIUM  just  built  and  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 


PUPILS  RECEIVED  WHENEVER  A  VACANCY  EXISTS. 


43rFor  Catalogue  or  information,  apply  to 

Bellevue  P.  O.  W.  R.  ABBOT,  Principal. 


U.  S.  GRANT  UNIVERSITY, 

ATHENS  AND  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 

I  his  school  was  founded  and  chartered  with  full  university  privileges  in  1867. 

As  now  organized  it  contains  the  schools  of  Liberal  Arts,  Technology,  Theology, 
Medicine,  and  1 mne  Arts,  including.College  Preparatory,  Normal  and  English  Departments, 
with  a  faculty  of  41  teachers.  Associated  with  the  University  there  is  a  Scholastic  Gymnasia 
01  Preparatory  System  of  I*  ifteen  AcadEvIIEs  distributed  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  six 
Central  Southern  States. 

1  he  entire  system  enrolled  the  past year  over  2,000  students.  The  location  of  the  Univer- 
sity  is  the  very  best,  for  purity  of  air,  excellence  of  water,  mildness  of  climate,  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  J  union  per  term,  $•)  to  $3.  Board  per  month  $7  to  $10.  First  Term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9th. ^  Second  1  erm  begins  December  1st,  1890. 

For  special  information,  address 

CHANCELLOR ,  J.  F.  SPENCE, 
Athens,  or  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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Davidson  College, 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

September  1-ltli,  1890,  to  June  lltb,  1891. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  have  a  fixed  Curriculum  for  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
Degrees.  The  courses  are  entirely  elective  in  the  Junior  and  .Senior  years. 

Targe  attention  is  given  to  English,  to  Science,  to  Business  Studies  and  also  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  instruction.  _  . 

Location,  healthful  and  beautiful  ;  Faculty  full  and  able  ;  Expenses  reasonable. 
For  a  catalogue,  address  the  President, 

Rev.  J.  B.  SHEARER,  />.  D.,  LL .  D. 


Saint  Mary’s  School, 


Rev. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

BENNETT  SMEDES,  -  -  -  - 

ESTABLISHED  \H  1842. 

Catalogue  sent  upon  Application. 


Rector. 


OAK  RIDGE  INSTITUTE, 

OAK  RIDGE,  GUILFORD  COUNTY,  N.  C. 


A  lion-sectarian  school  of  high  grade  for  boys  and 
girls. 

For  particulars  and  terms,  address 

J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT,  P  rincipals. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


4S“SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TERMS.“SI 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Progressive  Education. 


Subscription,  One  Dollar  per  Year. 

EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Editor. 
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Andrew’s  M'f’g  Company, 

School,  Church,  Chapel  and  Sunday-School  Seating, 

COMMERCIAL  AND  LIBRARY  FURNITURE, 

74  and  76  Fifth  Avenue,  -  NEW  YORK. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated 
School  Desks, 

The  “ Paragon”  and  “New  Tri¬ 
umph”  with  Solid  Backs  and 
Seats. 

Over  Two  Million  in  Use. 

Office  Desks  and  Fittings,  Fine 
Commercial  and  Library  Furniture, 

New  Designs  in  Roll  Top  Desks, 

Revolving  Chairs,  Library  Tables, 

Bank  Screens  and  Counters,  etc. 


Andrews’  Improved  Assembly  Fold¬ 
ing  Chairs,  with  Hat,  Coat,  Umbrella 
and  Book  Racks,  Foot  and  Arm  Rests, 
are  now  taking  the  place  of  Pews  and 
Settees  in  the  more  Modern  Churches, 
Chapels  and  Snnday-Schools. 

ANDREWS’ 

Globes,  Tellurians,  Maps,  Charts, 
and  General  School  Supplies. 

Alpha  Dustless  Crayons 

and  Andrews’  Dustless  Erasers. 

jgsgy*  All  work  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  on  Application.  AlBfl 

ANDREWS’  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

74  and  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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JOHNSON’S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Eight  Volumes,  half  Morocco  Library  Sheep,  and  Extra  Levant  Cloth. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO,, 

11  Great  Jones  Street,  ------  NEW  YORK. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  this  cyclopedia,  now  in  eight 
handy  volumes,  to  our  table.  Every  home,  office,  and  school  needs  a 
good  cyclopedia.  Of  the  8,000  special  and  important  articles  prepared 
for  this  work,  1,500  were  by  our  distinguished  fellow-churchman,  Presi¬ 
dent  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  and  Professor  Guyot,  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  Two  thousand  eminent  contributors,  in  Europe  and 
America,  sign  their  names  to  their  articles.  We  mention  these  facts  in 
support  of  our  own  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  work.  We  like  to 
know  who  writes  what  we  read.  Thirty-three  distinguished  editors  have 
been  in  charge  of  as  many  departments.  From  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Cor¬ 
nell,  Amherst,  Harvard,  Williams  ;  from  senators,  scholars,  clergy, 
writers,  and  all  ranks  and  professions,  only  praise  seems  to  have  been 
meted  out  to  the  work,  and  now  that  it  is  put  in  twice  the  number  of 
volumes  as  before,  it  will  be  more  gladly  welcomed  than  ever.  This 
“  freshening-up  ”  of  the  contents  has  been  carefully  done,  and  the  cyclo¬ 
pedia  is  now  fully  up  to  date,  and  it  is  many  years  later  than  any  work 
of  the  kind,  so  far  as  we  know,  now  on  the  market.  ($48  and  $56  the 
eight  volumes.) 


From  Rev.  Thos.  Hill ,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-President  of  Harvard 

University. 

“  Portland  Maine,  August  6,  1889. — Johnson's  ‘Universal  Cyclo¬ 
pedia’  (revised  edition)  is  an  ever-present  companion  and  friend,  and  I 
consult  it  very  much  more  frequently  than  I  do  my  ‘  Britannica,’  ‘  Ap- 
pletons’,  ‘Webster’s  Unabridged,’  etc.,  and  very  seldom  fail  to  find  in 
it  just  the  kind  and  amount  of  information  which  I  need.” 


From  Hon.  A.  R.  Spoffard ,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“Johnson’s  ‘Universal  Cyclopedia’  is  found  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  answer  more  questions  satisfactorily  than  any  other  woik  o 
reference.” 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &>  co., 

I  I  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 

Note. — Agents  wanted  in  the  South. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.’S 

North  Carolina  Copy  Books, 

COMPLETE  IN  MINE  NUMBERS. 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  in  North  Carolina  for  a  good  Copy 
Book  at  a  low  price,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  “  North  Carolina 
Copy  Book  ”  as  the  very  thing  wanted. 

FULL  SIZE  !  GOOD  PAPER  !  PERFECT  COPIES  ! 

g£H“RETAiE  Price,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  with  a  liberal  discount  to 
teachers  and  dealers.  Send  90  cents  for  a  sample  set,  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid. 

PUBEISHED  BY 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C., 

Printers and  Book  Binders. 
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American  Book  Company 

INCORPORATED. 


RDSEYE  BLAKEMAN,  PRESIDENT. 
ALFRED  C.  BARNES,  Vice-Presid’t. 
..RRY  T.  AMBROSE,  Treasurer. 

*  GILMAN  H.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

directors: 

CALEB  S.  BRAGG,  Chairman, 
m.  H.  Appleton.  Wm.  W.  Appleton. 
vNlel  Appleton.  Alfred  C.  Barnes, 
lvs.  J  Barnes.  Henry  B.  Barnes. 
Birdseye  Blakeman.  Geo.R.  Cathcart. 
A.  H.  Hinkle.  David  B.  Ivison. 

Henry  H.  Vail. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  is  an 
incorporated  stock  company,  whose  sole  and 
exclusive  business  is  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  School  and  College  Text-Books,  Maps 
and  Charts.  Its  principal  places  of  business 
are  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

It  has  purchased  and  is  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  school-book  publications  heretofore 
issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Ivison,  Blakeman  & 
Co.,  and  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  and  it 
engages  faithfully  to  carry  out  all  contracts 
made  by  these  firms  for  the  publication  and 
supply  of  their  respective  text-books. 

The  educational  public  has  long  given  a 
generous  and  friendly  patronage  to  these 
several  houses ;  and  in  assuming  the  more 


exclusive  relation  to  the  school  literature  of  the  country  the  officers  and  directois  of 
the  company  expect  to  be  better  able  to  serve  their  friends  and  deserve  well  oi  the 
public. 


Among  the  advantages  of  this  corporate 
tion,  are  the  following  : 

First.  The  American  Book  Company  is 
not  a  trust,  or  trustee,  for  other  parties, 

;  but  is  tlie  absolute  owner  of  all  its  pub¬ 
lications,  accountable  only  to  its  authors  and 
to  the  public. 

Second.  The  union  of  these  varied  inter¬ 
ests  under  one  ownership  will  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  school-books,  by 

enabling  the  publisher  to  manufacture  them 
at  less  cost  and  to  deal  more  directly  with  the 
consumer. 

Third.  It  bringsthe  market  much 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  there  being  several  chief  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards 
discounts. 

Fourth.  It  brings  to  the  service  of  the 
company  and  the  public  the  best  trained 
ability  in  *-very  branch  of  school¬ 
book  making)  and  all  the  special  skill 
which  experience  has  developed  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business. 

Fifth.  It  secures  to  the  local  trade  and  to 
school  boards  a  saving  of  time  and 


union  over  every  other  method  of  associa- 


t rouble  in  ordering  and  receiving 
supplies  and  a  material  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  transportation,  as  all  the  various  books 
of  the  company  may  now  be  obtained  from 
one  source. 

Sixth.  It  offers  a  great  variety  of 
text-books  in  each  department  of  school 
work,  from  which  teachers  and  school  officials 
may  more  easilv  and  without  opposition  make 
selections  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  of 
the  school  or  college  course. 

Seventh.  It  will  operate  to  do  away 
with  the  annoying  and  frequent 
changes  of  books  in  use  by  removing  to 
a  large  extent  the  agitation  and  friction  which 
has  hitherto  existed. 

Eighth.  It  will  tend  to  place  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  favor  of  American  schools 
solely  on  the  ground  of  merit  and 
actual  service,  and  to  this  end  the  com¬ 
pany  invites  the  open  and  honorable  compe¬ 
tition  of  all  houses  engaged  in  the  business  of 
school-book  publication. 


The  American  Book  Company  desires  to  establish  close  relation 
is  books  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


I.  It  offers  to  send  its  books  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  free  of  charge  for 
postage  or  express  on  receipt  of  the 
wholesale  list  price,  thus  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  even  in  the  remotest 
and  smallest  village  in  the  country,  an  effec- 
tive  safeguard  against  extravagant  charges 
and  profit  on  the  part  of  local  dealers  or 
transportation  companies. 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI, 

CHICAGO,  July  i,  1890. 


with  the  actual  consumers  of 
To  this  end, 

II.  It  will  contract  directly  with 
Boards  of  Education  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  supply  text-books  for  a  term  of 
years  at  reduced  prices,  and  will  give 
guaranty  with  satisfactory  bond  that  if  at  any 
future  time  the  company’s  prices  shall  be 
reduced,  a  corresponding  reduction  shall  be 
made  in  all  existing  contracts. 


American  Book  Company 


UNIVERSITY  SERIES 


States  and  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  which  they  are  adopted  and 
in  use  : — 

HOLMES’  READERS. 

The  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  The  cities  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City;  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Raleigh, 
Charlotte,  Wilmington,  N.  C  ;  Augusta,  Ga.;  Galveston,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  etc. 

VENABLE’S  ARITHMETICS. 

The  States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas.  The  cities  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  ;  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Norfolk.  Lynchburg, 
Alexandria,  Va. ;  Birmingham,  Huntsville,  Sheffield,  Ala.;  Galveston, 
Texas,  etc. 

MAURY’S  GEOGRAPHIES.  § 

The  States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana 
(Physical),  Arkansas.  The  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City’; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Baltimore  (Physical),  Nor¬ 
folk,  Portsmouth,  Lynchburg,  Danville,  Va.;  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;; 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Galveston, 
Austin,  Houston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  etc. 

HOLMES’  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  States  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, ..etc. 

CLARENDON  DICTIONARY. 

The  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  ;  Providence,  R.  L; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  etc. 

GILDERSLEEVE’S  LATIN. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 


These  books  are  widely  used  in  public  and  private  schools,  normal 
schools  and  academies,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  have  the  warm 
approval  of  hosts  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  land. 

ESP3  Write  to  us  for  circulars,  terms  of  introduction,  or  any  other 
desired  information,  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address, 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  j 

66  and  63  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION, 

HELD  ON 

Lookout  IWountain  (neap  Chattanooga),  Tenn., 

JULY  8th  to  11th,  1891. 


EXT  SESSION  of  the  Southern  Educational 


/  w  Association  will  he  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
July  6th  to  9th,  1892. 

It  will  he  a  most  interesting  and  important 
gathering  of  thousands  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  in  hand  the  training  of  Southern 
children,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  teacher  who 
is  in  love  with  the  work  -will  he  absent  from 
this  great  meeting.  ■  »*! 

Special  low  rates  will  he  given  hy  all  rail¬ 
roads  and  hotels  to  those  attending  the  session 
and  every  arrangement  will  he  made  for  the 
grandest  educational  convention  ever  seen  in 
the  Southland. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Second  Anneal  Session 


OF  THE 

Southern  Educational  Association 

♦  \ 


HEED  ON 


LOOKOUT  1VI OUNTAIN, 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.,  JULY  8-11,  1891. 


RAEEIGH  : 

Edwards  &  Brougiitox,  Power  Printers  and  Binders. 

1S92. 


ORGANIZATION  1891-1892. 


SOLOMON  PALMER,  President,  East  Lake,  Florida. 

EUGENE  G.  HARRELL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
W  T.  WATSON,  Assistant  Secretary,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SESSION,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  JULY  6-8,  1892. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


1.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  Maryland.  8.  J.  G.  Harris,  Alabama. 

2.  John  E.  Massey,  Virginia.  9.  J.  R.  Preston,  Mississippi. 

3.  B.  S.  Morgan,  West  Virginia.  10.  W.  H.  Jack,  Louisiana. 

4.  S.  M.  Finger,  North  Carolina.  11.  J.  M.  CareiseE,  Texas. 

5.  W.  D.  Mayfieed,  S.  Carolina.  12.  J.  H.  Shinn,  Arkansas. 

6.  S.  D.  Bradweee,  Georgia.  13.  W.  R.  Garrett,  Tennessee. 

7.  A.  J.  Russeee,  Florida.  14.  Ed.  Porter  Thompson,  Ky. 

15.  W.  E.  Coeeman,  Missouri. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Solomon  Palmer,  ex  officio  Chairman,  East  Lake,  Alabama. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  ex  officio  Secretary,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

1.  J.  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

2.  Dabney  Lipscomb,  Agr.  and  Mech.  College,  Middleton,  Miss. 

3.  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President  State  Normal,  Natchitoches,  La. 

4.  O.  H.  Cooper,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Galveston,  Texas. 

5.  J.  W.  Conger,  President  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas. 

6.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lake  City,  Fla. 

7.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

8.  R.  N.  Roark,  State  Normal  College,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

9.  Frank  M.  Smith,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

10.  Euler  B.  Smith,  President  State  Association,  LaGrange,  Georgia. 

11.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

12.  Hugh  Morson,  President  Teachers’  Assembly,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

13.  C.  E.  Vawter,  Superintendent  Miller  Industrial  School,  Crozet,  Va. 

14.  W.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Morganton,  W.  Va. 

15.  Daniel  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


constitution: 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  education  in  the  South  is  encumbered  by 
problems  that  exist  in  no  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  as  the  workers 
in  this  field  believe  that  by  organization  they  may  benefit  the  cause  of 
education  especially  in  the  South,  and  cheer  one  another  amid. the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  surround  them; 

Therefore,  Without  antagonism  to  any  other  Association,  we  organ¬ 
ize  an  Association  under  the  following 


CONSTITUTION : 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  .organization  shall  be  known  as  “The  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,"  and  it  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  South. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  white  persons, 
divided  into  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  The  active  membership 
shall  consist  solely  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  engaged  actively 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  Honorary  members 
may  be  elected  from  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  shall  have  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  active  members,  except  that  of  holding  office  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  Vice-President 
from  each  Southern  State,  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Sec.  2.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  each  State 
in  the  South  shall  he  a  Vice-President  of  this  Association  by  virtue  of 
his  office. 

Sec.  3.  An  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President,  and  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Southern  State. 
The  President  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

All  officers,  except  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Executive  Committee,  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  these  offices 
in  similar  organizations. 


•  ARTICLE  VII. 

FEES. 

All  members  of  the  Association  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually  appoint  a  local  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  at  such  places  where  a  meeting  of  this  Association  is  to  be  held. 
All  other  necessary  committees  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

All  amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  at 
an  annual  session  and  lie  over  for  one  day.  They  may  then  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  active  members  present. 
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SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL. ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  8th,  1891. 

The  elegant  Lookout  Inn,  situated  upon  the  summit  of 
historic  and  picturesque  Lookout  Mountain,  near  the  city 
of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  filled  with  teachers— •South¬ 
ern  teachers.  There  are  gathered  here  several  hundred  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  educational  leaders  in 
our  sunny  Southland,  representing  every  one  of  the  fifteen 
Southern  States.  It  is  a  most  pleasant,  social  and  congenial 
company  of  men  and  women,  whose  hearts  are  inspired  with 
patriotic  love  for  the  children  of  the  South  and  whose  lives 
are  devoted  to  their  proper  training.  Noted  men  and  women 
of  letters  in  the  South  of  whom  we  have  been  proudly  hear¬ 
ing  for  years  are  here,  and  no  such  interesting  assembly  ot 
educators  has  ever  before  been  seen  in  our  country. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Inn  had  erected  specially  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  a  neat 
and  commodious  auditorium  adjoining  the  Inn,  and  at  8 
o’clock  p.  m.  the  Association  met  for  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  Second  Annual  Session. 

Upon  the  platform  of  the  auditorium  were  seated  Hon. 
J.  H.  Shinn,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  President  of  the 
Association  ;  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  of  Raleigh,  Tsorth  Carolina, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  D.  L.  Ellis,  ot  Fair  A  iew,  North 
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Carolina,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  around  the  Reporter’s 
table  were  seated  a  number  of  special  reporters  of  prominent 
Southern  newspapers 

Livingstone’s  famous  orchestra  played  several  pieces  of 
music  while  the  Association  assembled,  including  a  national 
melody  comprising  “ The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Dixie,” 
“  Yankee  Doodle,”  “  Hail  Columbia”  “Old  Folks  at  Home,” 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  Secretary  the  assemblage  rose  and 
sang  with  enthusiasm,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  “  My 
Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 

Rev.  A.  O.  Millar,  President  of  Ouachita  College,  Arka- 
delphia,  Arkansas,  then  led  in  a  touching  and  tender 
prayer  for  the  children  of  our  land,  the  devising  of  the  very 
best  methods  for  their  proper  training  for  life,  and  for  the 
success  of  this  great  association  of  teachers  now  assembled 
from  distant  homes  to  consult  together  in  the  interests  so 
important  to  society,  to  humanity  and  to  God. 

The  audience  then  sang  “Help  it  On,”  led  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  accompanied  by  the  orchestra. 

Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones,  President  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Teachers’  Association  upon  request  of  President  Shinn, 
introduced  to  the  Association  in  most  appropriate  remarks 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  “  who  will 
extend  to  you  our  cordial  Tennessee  welcome.” 

Governor  Taylor  said — 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  task  which  I  have  been  commissioned  to  perform  this  evening  is 
both  burdensome  and  painful. 

It  is  the  task  of  giving  to  this  distinguished  body  of  educators  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome. 

It  is  burdened,  not  with  sorrow  but  with  almost  unspeakable  pleasure; 
and  it  is  painful,  not  with  regret  but  delight. 

I  rejoice  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  give  welcome  to  the  heroic  men  and 
women  of  the  South  who  come,  not  like  the  world’s  victorious  chief¬ 
tains  fresh  from  the  field  of  blood  and  death,  but  from  that  far  more 
glorious  struggle,  whose  trophies  are  human  souls  and  whose  triumphs 
are  the  triumphs  of  love  and  peace. 
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Why  should  you  not  be  welcome?  The  world  welcomes  the  morning 
light, — are  you  not  the  dispensers  of  light? 

The  flowers  welcome  the  dew-drops  of  heaven, — do  you  not  instill  the 
dews  of  life’s  first  precious  lessons  in  the  hearts  of  our  innocent  children? 

The  golden  wealth  of  the  field’s  ripe  harvest  welcomes  the  reaper’s 
shining  blade, — are  you  not  the  harvesters  of  God,  gathering  up  the 
golden  sheaves  for  His  honor  and  glory  ? 

The  poet  may  mesmerize  the  world  with  his  rapturous  song;  the  sculp¬ 
tor  may  delight  with  his  snowy  forms  of  grace  and  beauty;  the  painter 
may  charm  with  the  dignity  of  his  art,  but  O,  what  song  is  half  so 
sweet  as  the  melody  of  a  cultivated  Christian  life? 

Where  is  the  fairest  form  of  art  that  ever  leaped  from  its  marble  tomb 
at  the  touch  of  Angelo  that  could  compare  in  its  lines  and  curves  of 
beauty  with  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  a  perfect  polished  character  ? 

What  master  with  his  marvelous  lights  and  shades  and  colors  divine, 
ever  imaged  the  glory  of  an  enlightened  mind? 

The  educators  of  the  world  are  all  poets  and  sculptors  and  painters, 
and  the  chords  which  they  touch  will  vibrate  in  eternity.  Characters  they 
cut  and  mould  will  adorn  the  City  of  God,  and  the  immortal  faculties  of 
mind  and  soul  which  they  develop  will  enrich  the  temple  of  God's  eter¬ 
nal  glory. 

O,  what  rich  crowns  of  joy !  O,  what  weights  of  happiness  must  be 
reserved  for  them  in  the  realms  of  the  blest ! 

Every  drop  of  sweat  given  by  them  for  the  civilization  and  Christian¬ 
ization  of  our  race  will  some  day  be  transformed  into  a  jewel  that  will 
glitter  upon  every  immortal  brow,  and  for  every  weary  sigh  will  be  an 
eternity  of  bliss. 

My  friends,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  lose  your  patience  if  I  am  on  too 
high  a  key,  I  am  trying  my  best  to  welcome  you. 

If,  in  my  effort  to  make  you  happy,  I  forget  that  you  are  mortals  and 
commune  with  you  as  angels,  and  take  a  few  flights  with  you  in  para¬ 
dise,  on  my  knees  I  beseech  your  pardon.  For  when  I  recur  to  that  bea¬ 
tific  period  of  my  life  when  an  old-field  poet  sung  his  tender  songs  to  me  in 
the  old  log  school-house  on  the  hill ;  when  he  sculptured  and  chiseled  me 
with  his  dogwood  rod  ;  when  the  old  master  painted  me  with  many  stripes 
in  colors  of  crimson  ;  when  I  recur  to  the  immortal  lesson  which  he 
taught  me  that  there  are  other  regions  of  the  human  frame  besides  the 
head  through  which  life’s  lasting  impressions  are  made,  I  always  feel  now 
as  I  felt  then  a  thousand  times,  that  I  would  love  to  be  an  angel  and  w  ith 
the  angels  stand. 

But  come  back  with  me,  sweet  friends,  once  more  to  my  theme.  I 
must  not  deflect,  I  must  not  digress.  I  must  not  enter  any  other  field  to¬ 
night  save  that  which  has  been  allotted  to  me.  Therefore  the  bm  den 
of  my  speech  is  Welcome. 

There  is  no  word  in  any  human  tongue  which  dwells  so  often  upon 
human  lips  ;  there  is  no  sentiment  so  full  of  heaven. 
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Welcome  is  the  first  to  quiet  the  new-born  babe.  It  is  first  to  meet  the 
lover  with  a  smile  at  the  door.  It  stands  at  every  threshold  on  earth. 
And  when  the  doors  of  the  college  and  school-house  have  closed,  and  the 
weary  teacher  and  tired  student  seek  rest — 

“  ’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog’s  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home; 

’Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark  our  coming, 

And  look  brighter  when  we  come.” 

When 

“The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,” 

And 

“The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,” 

Welcome  always  meets  him  at  the  gate  with  a  warm,  tender  kiss. 

Welcome  visits  the  sick,  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked  and  leads 
the  blind.  Welcome  buries  the  dead,  and  Welcome  forever  stands  at 
heavens  gate  to  crown  with  eternal  joy  the  redeemed  of  Christ. 

How  sweet  are  the  lips  of  Welcome! 

Educators  of  the  South,  I  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome. 


The  President  stated  that  the  honorable  Mayor  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  had  expected  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  to  also 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  Association,  but  being  unavoidably 
detained  had  sent  a  most  worthy  representative  to  speak  for 
the  good  people  of  Chattanooga,  Mr.  Id.  S.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  as  only  this  evening  the  Mayor  informed 
me  he  could  not  be  with  you,  and  asked  me  to  say  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Chattanooga.  This  seems  to  be  hardly  necessary  after 
the  eloquent  address  of  Governor  Taylor  and  his  cordial  greeting  on 
behalf  of  the  State;  but  a  repetition  can  surely  do  no  harm,  and  so  for 
Chattanooga  and  all  its  people,  I  say  welcome  and  thrice  welcome  to 
the  city,  and  to  old  Lookout  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  all 
the  suburbs.  This  city  has  not  until  recently  been  looked  upon  as  an 
educational  center.  We  have  been  too  busy  building  homes  and  store¬ 
houses,  manufactories  and  railroads,  and  laying  the  foundations  good 
and  strong.  But  of  late,  we  have  made  rapid  strides  in  that  direction.  . 
We  have  an  excellent  University,  a  fine  School  of  Medicine,  a  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  some  half-dozen  private  schools  well  patronized,  and 
a  public-school  system  of  which  any  city  may  be  proud.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  Chattanooga  had  not  a  school  building,  an  acre  of  land, 
or  a  public  school  of  any  kind.  To-day  the  city  owns  school  property 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  beautiful 
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and  commodious  buildings  for  both  races,  a  high  school,  and  lias  an 
attendance  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pupils.  The  schools 
are  well  conducted  and  well  supported,  and  any  child  within  the  city 
limits  may  have  a  good  education  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  your  Association  made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  this 
historic  spot  for  your  meeting  of  1891.  There  are  more  object-lessons 
about  you  than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  so  small  a  territory.  In  geog¬ 
raphy:  The  beautiful  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland  and  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  the  broad  valleys,  the  proximity  of  the  great  States  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Alabama — in  other  words,  there  seems  more  geography  to  the 
square  mile  about  Chattanooga  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent.  In 
geology:  With  Chattanooga  on  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian  a  little  above, 
and  here  the  Carboniferous  with  veins  of  coal  and  iron,  marble  all  about, 
in  plain  view  of  the  primitive  formations  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
and  of  the  Crustaceous  of  Southwestern  Tennessee,  I  am  sure  there  is 
plenty  to  be  learned  here  in  geology,  if  you  care  to  sandwich  your 
vacation  with  some  ••  lessons  in  stones.”  In  History:  Commencing  with 
Sevier  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  the  occupation  and  removal 
of  the  Cherokees,  in  the  great  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Cliicka- 
mauga  and  Mission  Ridge  every  spot  is  historic,  and  Chattanooga  as  an 
historic  city  will  be  known  and  read  while  books  are  written  and  while- 
men  take  interest  in  the  growth  and  destiny  of  nations.  In  the  indus¬ 
tries,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  picturesque  and  charming  scenery,  where 
will  you  go  to  find  object-lessons  so  ready  to  your  hand.  These  treasures 
are  yours,  and  all  Chattanooga  bids  you  welcome  and  invites  you  to  come 
and  enjoy. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  introduced  hy  the  President,  who,  after  some  very 
patriotic  and  encouraging  introductory  words,  presented  to 
the  presiding  officer  in  behalf  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  South  Carolina,  a 
handsome  gavel  made  of  beautiful  South  Carolina  walnut. 

President  Shinn,  in  returning  thanks  for  this  beautiful 
emblem  of  authority  from  one  of  the  South’s  truest  States, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  never  have  to  use  it,  except 
to  keep  in  order  some  possible  obstreperous  member  from 
Arkansas. 

Responses  to  the  cordial  address  ol  welcome  extended  by 
Governor  Taylor  were  then  made  by  representative  members 
of  the  Association,  they  being  in  turn  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced  by  President  Shinn. 
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Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes,  South  Carolina —  . 

Said  he  feared  the  wrong  man  had  been  selected.  He  could  hardly 
think  of  himself  here  as  a  qitizen  of  South  Carolina,  because  he  felt  so 
much  at  home  in  Tennessee.  He  could  not  touch  even  a  corner  of  this 
State  without  recalling  the  memory  of  the  laborious  and  happy  days  he 
had  spent  in  the  work  of  education  in  Tennessee,  not  only  at  Nashville  and 
Knoxville,  but  all  over  the  State,  in  Institute  work  from  1875  to  1882. 
He  wished  especially  that  his  voice  could  reach  the  bedside  of  the  heroic 
Leonidas  Trousdale,  in  Nashville,  with  whom  he  had  done  the  pioneer 
Institute  work  in  the  State,  and  whose  heart— indomitable  even  in  hope¬ 
less  sickness — would  beat  with  joy  at  the  me'eting  of  the  Southern  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  in  Tennessee. 

Speaking  for  South  Carolina,  he  would  only  say  that  she  had  been 
earliest  in  provision  for  public  schools,  and  ever  foremost  in  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  higher  education.  Her  State  University,  founded  in  1801, 
has  had  an  illustrious  career,  and  is  identified  with  the  fame  of  nearly 
all  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State.  Never  before  was  the  outlook 
better,  or  the  educational  spirit  higher,  in  South  Carolina  than  at  the 
present  time.  All  over  the  State  the  people  are  demanding  better  schools, 
and  the  provision  for  Institute  work  is  far  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
spirit  of  reform  and  progress  is  abroad  in  the  State,  and  in  both  higher 
and  lower  education  the  prospect  is  most  hopeful, 

Referring  to  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  he  said  he  had  been 
since  1878  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
and  also  for  a  time  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  He  still  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  that  grand  work,  and  regretted  the  necessity  which 
kept  him  away  from  Toronto.  But  he  recognized  the  fact  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  and  difficulties  surrounding  education  in  the  South  which  only 
Southern  men  can  fully  understand  or  discuss.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
this  Association,  not  as  antagonistic,  nor  as  subordinate,  but  as  simply 
distinct  from  the  National  Educational  Association  for  a  distinct  work 
in  a  distinct  field.  He  should  still  retain  his  membership  and  interest  in 
the  National  Association.  The  large  delegation  about  to  leave  for  Toronto 
should  dispel  all  ideas  of  narrow  antagonism.  There  was  room  and 
work  and  good  wishes  for  all. 

0 

Mr.  M.  B.  Zettler,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Macon,  Georgia,  said — 

Mr.  President: 

I  deem  myself  most  fortunate  in  being  present  on  this  eventful  occasion. 
We  are  here  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association,  and  in  behalf  of  Georgia's  teachers  I  respond  to  your 
welcome,  and  pledge  their  co-operation  in  this  grand  movement. 
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And  it  gives  me  pleasure,  sir,  to  say  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  from 
my  State,  Georgia  has  decided  to  have  an  efficient  public-school  system. 
The  Constitution  adopted  in  1877  requires  such  a  system,  but  for  twenty 
years  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  been  simply  making  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject.  During  these  twenty  years  all  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  the  State  secured  local  laws  authorizing  the  organization  of 
public  schools  for  themselves,  supported  by  taxation,  and  splendid  sys¬ 
tems  of  schools,  popular  with  all  classes,  exist  in  these  to-day.  One  of 
the  effects  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  cities  of  providing  good  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  the  general  expense,  was  to  stimulate  the  already  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  among  the  better  classes  in  the  rural  districts  to  remove  to 
the  cities,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  country  was  being  sifted  of  its 
best  men  became  alarming.  Finally,  that  powerful  organization  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  took  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  very  wisely 
concluded  that  if  efficient  public  schools  were  good  for  the  cities  they 
were  also  good  for  the  rural  districts,  and  demanded  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  provisions  be  made  for  increasing  the  school  fund.  Up 
to  this  time  there  had  never  been  a  dollar  raised  by  general  taxation  for 
school  purposes.  The  fund  consisted  of  one-half  the  rental  of  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Atlantic  Railroad  belonging  to  the  State,  a  liquor  license  tax, 
fees  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  and  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar,  aggre¬ 
gating  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  affording  a  free-school 
term  of  scarcely  three  months.  But  three  years  ago  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  was  begun,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  State  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the  property  of 
the  State.  The  next  year  this  sum  was  doubled,  and  the  present  General 
Assembly  at  its  recent  session  increased  the  appropriation  to  $500,000, 
which,  with  the  income  from  the  sources  first  named,  gives  us  this  year  a 
State  School  Fund  of  something  over  one  million  dollars  and  a  free-school 
term  of  five  months. 

Such  is  the  good  news  I  bring  you  from  Georgia. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Seals,  Professor  of  English,  Florida  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  in  behalf  of  his  State,  said — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

* 

The  State  of  oranges,  gophers  and  alligators  extends  the  right-hand  of 
fellowship  to  this  Association.  She  appreciates  most  highly  the  warm 
welcome  so  eloquently  delivered  by  the  sons  of  her  sister  among  the 
mountains,  and  pledges  to  her  and  her  other  Southern  sisters  the  kindest 
feelings,  and  a  most  earnest  purpose  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  work. 

Florida  is  the  southernmost  State  connected  with  this  Association,  but 
she  proposes  to  be  tail-end  only  in  a  geographical  sense.  Progress  is  her 
motto,  and  she  intends  to  keep  abreast  with  her  charming  sisters  in  the 
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grand  upward  march  to  intellectual  and  moral  education.  She  has  not 
had  the  same  educational  advantages  as  some  of  her  sister  States,  but 
her  progress  has  been  wonderful  for  the  past  ten  years.  Under  the  able 
superintendency  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Russell,  whose  place  I  am  making  a  vain 
effort  to  fill  this  evening,  the  improvement  in  her  school  system  has  been 
marvellous.  Her  common  schools  run  for  five  and  six  months,  and  in 
her  towns  and  cities,  by  special  regulation,  they  are  continued  for  eight 
and  nine  months. 

A  better  class  of  teachers  is  coming  into  the  State ;  all  are  being 
improved  by  successful  Institute  and  normal  work. 

My  colleague,  Prof.  J.  M.  Stuart,  President  of  the  Florida  Teachers’ 
Association,  is  working  enthusiastically  in  conjunction  with  our  Honora¬ 
ble  State  Superintendent  to  create  a  progressive  educational  sentiment  in 
the  State,  and  success  is  crowning  his  efforts. 

We  have  many  excellent  teachers,  men  and  women  of  influence  and 
character,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  grand  work. 

Higher  education  is  not  being  neglected.  A  number  of  colleges  of 
high  standing  and  curricula  are  elevating  our  youth  and  blessing  our 
commonwealth . 

Florida  for  many  years  sent  her  sons  and  daughters  out  of  the  State 
for  higher  education,  but  she  has  risen  in  her  majesty  and  declared 
unmistakably  that  this  shall  no  longer  be. 

The  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  Florida  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  has  a  curriculum  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  Southern  college,  and  a  thoroughly  energetic  and  well- 
qualified  Faculty.  .  Other  institutions  in  the  State  are  well  equipped  and 
are  doing  good  work. 

You  see,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  propose  to  keep  up  with  the 
grand  educational  procession,  and  to  advance  with  you  until  we  become 
a  glorious  intellectual  mecca,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  winter-resort  in 
these  States. 

With  sisterly  greeting  we  come,  and  rejoice  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion. 


Capt  C.  B.  Denson,  Associate  Principal  of  Raleigh  Male 
Academy,  responded  for  North  Carolina.  He  said — 

When  North  Carolina  receives  a  greeting  from  Tennessee,  it  does  not 
come  from  a  stranger's  hand.  Mine  is  a  land  of  memories,  the  State  of 
Raleigh's  Roanoke,  where  the  Atlantic  wave  first  kisses  this  Southern 
strand,  and  Anglo-Saxon  feet  first  pressed  this  continent — of  the  field  of 
Alamance,  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  voicing  the  will  of  a  people 
to  be  free,  whose  King's  Mountain  and  Guilford  redeemed  the  pledge. 
But  whatever  is  glorious  in  our  Revolutionary  past  belongs  no  less  to 
you.  for  Tennessee  is  the  only  daughter  of  North  Carolina.  As  our  spark- 
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ling  mountain  streams  leap  from  their  rocky  home  and  glide  with  soft 
music  through  the  ‘"Land  of  the  Sky,'’ only  to  pour  from  their  moun¬ 
tain  valleys  and  lose  themselves  in  your  winding  Tennessee,  so  North 
Carolina's  revolutionary  blood  and  traditions  and  history  melt  into  your 
own. 

The  grand  Apalacliian  slopes  are  our  common  heritage,  uniting  on 
either  side  in  the  self-same  peaks  that  cleave  our  Southern  skies,  bright 
with  the  sunlight  of  a  common  destiny.  United  by  the  rocky  ribs  of 
Nature's  fashioning — united  by  the  blood  poured  out  together  on  this  con¬ 
secrated  spot,  and  yonder  field  below,  of  Chickamauga ;  united  in  heart, 
in  hopes,  in  duty  to  the  young  to-day,  in  a  glorious  fruition  for  posterity. 

Three  times  the  Old  North  State  sent  you  her  sons — in  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  James  K.  Polk  and  Andrew  Johnson.  Three  times  Tennessee,  with 
her  mighty  arm,  gave  them  to  immortal  fame.  Now  we  entrust  to  you 
our  latest  gift  to  the  South  and  her  children.  It  is  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.  Launched  at  Morehead  one  year  ago,  it  was  designed, 
while  securing  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  progress  of  the  times,  to  preserve 
forever  all  that  is  grand  and  glorious  in  Southern  traditions.  To  your 
pilotage  we  commit  this  bark,  assured  that  in  true  Southern  hands  it  will 
sail  on,  freighted  with  the  richest  treasures,  unto  the  haven  of  success. 

Capt,  J.  T.  Gaines,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  responded  in  behalf 
of  that  State.  He  was  in  most  hearty  accord  with  the  move¬ 
ment  to  organize  the  Southern  Educational  Association, 
because  he  felt  that  it  was  a  necessity  in  the  South,  and  he 
believed  that  the  Association  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  Southern  education. 

Hon.  J.  R,  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Mississippi,  said  that  he  was  a  native  Virginian  and 
would  therefore  answer  for  the  two  States.  He  said — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Georgia  claims  Mississippi  as  a  daughter  and  Alabama  as  a  twin  sister. 
With  affectionate  pride  I  acknowledge  both  relationships.  Fifty  dele¬ 
gates  from  Mississippi  are  here  to-night,  sharing  this  pride  and  ready  to 
join  this  assembly  of  splendid  Southern  teachers.  We  hail  with  peculiar 
pleasure  the  union  of  our  two  Associations  upon  a  broad  basis.  If  any  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  can  afford  to  be  above  narrowness  and  prejudice,  our 
Southern  people  surely  can  if  they  remain  true  to  theii  tia<litions.  South¬ 
ern  manhood  has  dignified  the  human  race  by  stateliness  in  counsel,  valor 
in  war,  and  by  a  glorious  type  of  courtliness  and  courtesy  in  peace.  Our 
women,  ever  gracious  and  winning,  home-loving  and  high-minded,  have 
placed  the  coronet  of  honor,  virtue  and  knightliness  on  the  brows  of  the 
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sons  they  have  borne.  I  am  glad,  I  repeat,  that  we  have  united,  with  no 

♦ 

shadow  of  prejudice  to  dim  our  vision  and  impede  our  advance,  but 
eager  to  seek  light  and  strength  from  every  source,  determined  to  solve 
in  our  own  way  the  problems  that  confront  us,  and  to  send  fraternal 
greetings  to  those  who  struggle  with  theirs.  Sir,  we  can  afford  to  be 
broad-gauge,  remembering  the  heritage  of  our  glorious  past  and  facing 
the  more  glorious  future  which  we  may  help  to  make.  Undaunted  when 
reconstruction  converted  our  civilization  into  chaos,  we  have  risen  like 
giants  from  the  ruins — stronger  because  of  the  struggle.  Who  shall 
stop  because  of  wounds  or  scars  when  the  wreck  is  to  be  cleared  away, 
and  a  once  resplendent  civilization  re-established? 

Mississippi  is  here,  sir,  because  she  believes  in  education,  and  has  an 
unyielding  faith  in  the  ability  of  Southern  men  and  women  to  meet  every 
condition  that  the  development  of  her  educational  systems  may  demand. 
Individuality  is  distinctively  characteristic  of  our  people.  It  assumes 
equality  and  commands  its  own  recognition,  and  in  whatever  lines  we 
advance  it  will  be  a  marked  feature  of  our  development.  This  quality  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  our  devotion  as  a  people  to  local  self- 
government,  and  I  predict  that  in  building  up  our  public-school  systems 
we  will  not  follow  in  paths  already  hewn  out. 

Mississippi  believes  in  public  schools,  and  in  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  the  means  whereby  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  commonwealth 
may  obtain  an  education.  We  have  six  thousand  faithful  teachers, 
leading  nearly  a  half-million  children  up  the  steps  of  knowledge,  and 
themselves  seeking  better  qualifications  for  the  task.  Every  town  with 
over  one  thousand  inhabitants  has  established  a  system  of  graded  schools, 
and  all  have  buildings  costing  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  better 
equipped  than  most  American  colleges  were  thirty  years  ago.  These 
schools,  with  high-school  courses,  are  open  to  all  children  of  the  county, 
and  have  brought  higher  education  within  pecuniary  reach  and  almost 
to  the  very  door  of  every  citizen.  Our  towns  emulate  each  other  in 
friendly  rivalry,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ambitious  country  child  are  turned 
to  those  shining  lights.  Each  has  constructed  its  building  to  its  own 
taste,  each  arranges  its  curriculum  and  conducts  its  educational  affairs 
as  it  sees  fit.  Individuality  is  dominant. 

In  addition  to  these  forty-five  graded  schools,  we  have  in  villages  and 
scattered  throughout  the  country  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  proprie¬ 
tary  high  schools  and  a  number  of  denominational  colleges,  all  main¬ 
tained  nine  or  ten  months,  and  most  of  them  carrying  above  one  hundred 
students — some  as  high  as  four  hundred. 

Above  these  stand  our  University,  open  to  both  sexes,  and  having 
more  than  three  hundred  students,  and  our  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  with  like  numbers  in  training  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  Ranking  with  these  is  the  Industrial  Institute  and  Col¬ 
lege  at  Columbus  for  white  girls.  Mississippi  is  the  pioneer  State  in  the 
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establishment  of  this  unique  institution.  Other  States  have  followed  the 
example,  and  all  would  speed  ily  do  so  if  they  could  once  view  the  splendid 
student-body  of  bright,  aspiring  girls.  Its  collegiate  department  ranks 
with  Yassar  and  Wellesley  ;  its  industrial,  with  the  best  in  the  land. 
Four  hundred  ardent  students  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  State’s  policy  of 
providing  higher  education  for  her  girls. 

Mississippi  also  maintains  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
a  Normal  School  for  her  negroes,  in  addition  to  giving  them  one  third 
of  the  school  fund,  although  they  pay  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
taxes.  We  remember  that  from  their  labor  half  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
are  produced  annually.  This  race  shows  commendable  zeal  in  education. 
Between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  annually  attend  colleges  in  our 
State. 

So.  sir,  responding  for  Mississippi,  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  she 
believes  in  every  movement  designed  to  promote  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  she  is  here  to  join  heart  and  head  and  hand  to  help  spread 
the  beneficence  of  co  operative  counsel,  to  contribute  as  she  can  and,  to 
take  in  return  the  gifts  of  all  contributors — which,  leaving  them  not 
poorer,  make  us,  the  recipients  of  the  whole,  rich  indeed. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  is  any  one  here  to  speak  for  old  Virginia? 
No  !  Fellow-teachers,  I  have  trespassed  now  I  know,  but  may  I  not  say 
a  word  for  the  Old  Mother?  Thanks,  I  will  be  brief. 

The  towering  White  Top  and  a  long  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  lie  in  full 
view  of  my  boyhood  Virginia  home,  and  on  this  magnificent  Lookout 
I  feel  at  home  once  more.  Forever  blest  be  the  noble  people  of  the  grand 
old  commonwealth  of  Virginia  !  May  joy  ever  fill  the  hearts  of  her 
children  and  serene  peace  abide  with  her  aged  !  Her  spirit,  that  has 
flashed  its  effulgence  over  the  history  of  this  whole  nation,  is  with  us 
to-night.  She  has  reared  presidents,  chief  justices,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
scientists,  poets.  What  a  rich  contribution  to  our  national  life  !  The 
cavalier  dwells  there  still.  They  are  a  part  of  this  Association.  Their 
spirit,  heroic  yet  chivalrous  in  triumph  and  dauntless  in  defeat,  is  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  assembly  to-night.  She  gave  the  nation  its  first 
great  soldier,  first  President,  first  University  ;  its  immortal  Jefferson, 
its  Maury,  whose  fame  the  currents  of  old  ocean  shall  forever  proclaim, 
and  on  her  soil  has  been  poured  out  in  two  wars  the  blood  of  as  true 
patriots  as  ever  offered  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  human  liberty. 
Where  the  battles  were  fought  the  scars  still  remain  ;  but  although  no 
representative  is  with  us  to-night,  I  know  that  thousands  of  her  teachers 
and  people  are  wishing  us  God  speed  in  the  exalted  objects  we  have  in 
view,  and  that  in  the  future  we  may  count  on  Virginia  to  take  an  active 
part  in  our  Southern  Educational  Association. 

With  Maryland,  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  on  the  North,  stretching 
through  Arkansas  and  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  svv  eeping  back 
through  the  Gulf  States  to  the  Atlantic,  we  have  a  territory  as  fair  as 
the  sun  shines  on  and  a  people  unsurpassed  foi  manly  virtue. 
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Our  purposes  as  noble  as  ever  inspired  human  effort,  our  co-laborers 
strong  in  spirit  and  filled  with  zeal,  we  can  but  look  with  confidence 
and  glorious  anticipation  to  the  achievements  which  coming  years  will 
record  of  the  work  we  have  begun  on  this  mountain  to-night.  Let  no 
man  stand  aloof  or  sheath  his  heart  in  doubt.  Let  us  meet  and  counsel 
and  inspire  each  other,  and  then  return  with  higher  aims  to  our  tasks  at 
home.  Our  work  is  not  for  ourselves;  blessed  be  the  thought  it  is  for 
the  children  of  our  native  Southland.  Each  of  us  in  a  life-time  may 
touch  a  hundred  hearts  and  make  them  better  ;  may  reach  a  hundred 
intellects,  and  by  inspiration  lift  them  into  a  higher  sphere. 

Take  courage,  my  fellow-teachers,  and  wlien  we  meet  again,  let  us  have 
five  thousand  comrades  with  us. 

Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  President  of  Past  Lake  Atheneum, 
Alabama,  in  responding  for  Alabama,  in  substance,  said — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

/ 

I  am  a  substitute  to-night,  but  not  a  conscript,  in  responding  to 
the  hearty  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  us  by  Governor 
Taylor  on  behalf  of  Tennessee;  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  behalf  of  the 
progressive,  bustling  city  of  Chattanoog  .,  spread  out  so  beautifully 
in  the  valley  below  us ;  and  by  Prof.  Wharton  Jones  on  behalf  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  of  Tennesoee.  Another  name  appears 
upon  the  programme,  Prof.  George  F.  Mellen,  late  of  Alabama, 
but  since  the  programme  was  made  out,  of  Tennessee.  Had  not 
Tennessee  stolen  him  from  us  he  could  and  would  have  responded 
in  more  fitting  terms  than  it  is  possible  for  this  substitute  to  do.  But 
having  gone  out  from  among  us  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  future  with  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  he  would  not  be  persuaded  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  fill  his  place  on  the  programme.  But  what  is  Alabama’s  loss 
is  Tennessee’s  gain,  and  that  of  her  grand  University. 

I  said  not  a  conscript,  for  I  know  of  no  more  pleasant  a  duty  that 
could  be  assigned  me  than  that  of  giving  expression  on  behalf  of  my 
native  State  of  the  feelings  of  gratefulness  that  well  up  in  my  bosom  at 
the  warm,  generous  and  inspiring  welcome  that  has  been  accorded  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  to-night  by  the  citizens  of  Tennessee 
in  general,  and  of  Chattanooga  in  particular.  My  friend,  Dr.  Joynes, 
of  South  Carolina,  seems  to  lay  great  store  by  the  fact  that  be  once 
lived  in  Tennessee.  He  would  make  you  believe  that  he  is  a  dearly 
beloved  son  and  you  his  father  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  you  why  he  had 
departed  from  his  first  love.  Near  thirty  years  ago  I,  too,  lived  in 
Tennessee.  I  wandered  up  and  down  her  beautiful  valleys  and  over 
her  hills  and  mountains  and  across  her  meandering  streams  of  crystal 
waters,  seeking  rest  but  finding  little;  dwelling  in  tents;  but,  all  the 
time  encouraged  by  her  brave  men  and  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  her 
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beautiful  women.  I  might  have  been  in  Tennessee  now,  but  I  left 
because  it  was  too  hot  for  me.  I  find  it  to-night,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  delightfully  cool  and  balmy  up  here  on  Lookout,  and  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  on 
this  platform,  I  feel  like  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Indian, 
“  Here  we  rest.” 

But  I  am  to  speak  for  Alabama.  There  is  so  much  that  might  be  said 
that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin.  We  are  near  you;  your  beautiful 
Tennessee  river  dips  down  into  Alabama  and  then  turns  to  pursue  its 
westward  course  into  the  “  Father  of  Waters.”  Your  mountains,  as 
well  as  your  streams,  mingle  with  ours;  our  young  men  come  up 
here  to  marry  your  lovely  daughters,  and  we  in  turn  give  you  ours  ; 
your  people  move  down  into  Alabama  and  become  a  part  of  us,  and  in 
turn  we  send  you  some  of  our  best,  as  we  did  in  sending  him  who  was 
to  respond  to-night,  to  reinforce  your  University. 

I  might  tell  you  to-night  of  our  untold  wealth  in  forest,  in  field,  in 
mountain  and  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  mother  earth.  I  might 
draw  a  picture  of  our  hills  and  moi^atains,  our  valleys  and  plains,  our 
majestic  forests  of  pines  and  our  snowy  cotton  fields,  but  in  the  few 
minutes  allotted  me,  it  would  be  fojly  to  undertake  it,  besides,  Tennessee 
has  all  these.  I  could  tell  you  of  our  magic  cities,  the  “Gateway  to 
the  South,”  “Marvel  and  Marble  City,”  and  many  other  booming, 
boomed  and  doomed  towns,  but  time  forbids.  But  there  is  one  thing 
I  must  tell  you,  and  that  is  that  Alabama  is  alive  as  never  before  upon 
the  subject  of  educating  her  sons  and  her  daughters.  On  all  educa¬ 
tional  lines  she  is  forging  right  to  the  front.  And  woe  be  to  the  man 
or  women  or  politician  that  would  impede  her  onward  course. 

The  Alabama  Educational  Association  met  in  my  town  (East  Lake,  a 
suburb  of  the  magic  city  of  Birmingham)  last  week,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  three  hundred  live,  progressive  teachers — every  one  of 
whom  paid  the  membership  fee,  male  and  female  alike,  not  a  dead¬ 
head  among  them.  It  was  by  far  the  best  attended  and  most  profitable 
educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  We  confidently  expect 
to  have  a  better  one  next  year,  for  onward  is  the  motto  inscribed  upon 
our  educational  banner. 

I  could  tell  you  of  the  work  of  our  University,  of  our  church  schools 
and  of  our  public  schools,  all  of  which  are  working  in  perfect  harmony 
and  doing  a  noble  educational  work  for  the  rising  generation.  Some 
seven  years  ago  the  city  of  Birmingham  had  but  a  small  band  of  children 
in  her  public  schools,  with  but  a  few  competent  teachers,  without  funds 
and  without  public  school  buildings.  Now  she  has  some  8,000  children 
in  them,  with  eighty  well  trained  teachers,  and  school  property  worth 
almost  a  million  dollars.  I  might  say  many  good  things  of  other  towns 
and  cities,  but  I  fear  the  gavel  that  has  just  been  given  our  President  by 
the  representative  of  the  Palmetto  State.  In  conclusion,  allow  me 
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again  to  thank  the  people  of  Chattanooga  and  Tennessee  for  the  royal 
reception  and  generous  welcome  which  they  have  given  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  may  our  present  meeting,  and  many  future  meetings,  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  the  good  people  of  Tennessee  glad  that  they 
accorded  us  this  welcome. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
responded  for  that  State. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Merwin,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  most  pleasantly  responded  for 
his  State. 

Rev.  J  \V.  Conger,  President  of  Ouachita  College,  Arka- 
delphia,  Arkansas,  in  answering  for  his  State,  said — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Arkansas  unites  her  voice  at  this  proud  hour  with  the  full  chorus  of 
our  great  sisterhood  of  Southern  States  in  response  to  the  welcome  echo 
reverberating  from  historic  Lookout.  Do  you  hear  the  voice?  It  is  not 
the  evil  omen  of  war,  of  internecine  strife,  of  political  intrigue,  or  retali¬ 
ation  for  outraged  justice,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  unanimity  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  in  the*  great  cause  of  Southern  education,  and  the  solution  of 
momentous  pedagogical  problems  peculiar  to  our  people.  It  is  the  voice 
of  prophecy,  which  will  inspirit  our  thousands  of  teachers  to  aspire  and 
to  achieve. 

Arkansas,  with  her  mountains  of  mineral  ore  and  coal  deposit,  with 
her  salt  and  gypsum  beds,  with  her  one  hundred  and  three  species  of 
grasses,  her  great  pineries  and  wonderful  rivers  ;  with  her  mountain  soil 
for  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world,  and  her  lowlands  for  cotton  and  corn  ; 
with  her  water-courses,  with  her  Mammoth  Spring,  Eureka  Springs, 
Hot  Springs,  Lithia  Spring  and  Sulphur  Spring,  with  her  Ozarks  and 
prairies  ;  Arkansas,  with  her  progressive  school  system,  costing  $1,200,- 
000  per  year,  and  her  University,  and  colleges  of  recent  growth,  costing 
about  $300,000  ;  Arkansas,  with  her  youth  and  in  her  vigour  responds 
most  earnestly  and  cheerfully.  She  rejoices  in  the  honor  shown  her  in 
selecting  as  your  first  President,  honored  and  beloved  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  Josiah  H.  Shinn. 

Lion.  Warren  Easton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
New  Orleans,  replied  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 

Hon.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  behalf 
of  his  State,  said — 
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Mr.  President: 

There  is  much  in  the  time  and  the  occasion.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  mountain,  the  very  spot  where  we  are  assembled  to-night,  was 
one  continuous  military  camp.  Musketry  and  artillery,  the  deadly 
weapons  of  war,  soldiers  hostile  in  intent,  possessed  this  very  spot. 
What  a  change  to-night!  The  lurid  glare  of  the  camp-fires  has  been 
superseded  by  the  soft,  peaceful  light  of  the  electric  motor.  A  grand 
peace  army  has  assembled  here.  The  very  first  meeting  of  the  united 
efforts  of  the  South,  the  teachers  of  our  Gulf  and  cis-trans- Mississippi 
country  are  called  to  meet  here,  are  here  to-night.  They  have  come  for 
the  purpose  of  uplifting,  of  upbuilding,  of  educating  the  youth  of  our 
common  country.  Texas  is  here,  and  of  the  four  hundred  delegates 
present  the  President  teils  me  that  the  largest  quota  is  from  Texas.  Over 
sixty  of  her  noble,  good  and  grand  men  and  women  are  here  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  movement,  the  necessity  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  nearer  home,  and  in  our  own  midst.  Myself,  with  others,  has 
followed  the  National  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  remote  East  to 
the  extreme  North-west.  We  propose  to  continue  to  do  this.  The 
organization  inaugurated  to-night  is  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  the 
National.  These  gatherings  are  to  benefit  the  teachers.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  personal  presence.  The  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of 
the  same  problems,  local  if  you  please,  not  sectional  at  all,tias  an  encour¬ 
aging  and  inspiring  influence.  As  other  gentlemen  have  seen  fit  to 
speak  of  the  progress  of  their  States,  financially  as  well  as  educationally, 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  taxable  values 
of  Texas  in  1871  were  over  $200,000,000;  in  1881,  $400,000,000;  in  1891, 
nearly  $900,000,000:  or  the  taxable  values  have  more  than  quadrupled 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  An  examination  of  her  scholastic  population 
will  show  that  the  increase  in  this  has  even  been  greater,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  Governor  to  add  to  the  available 
school  fund,  now  over  $2,500,000  annually,  one  per  cent,  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  school  fund.  But  I  must  be  pardoned,  for  my  part  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  simply  a  response  to  yout  welcome.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  in 
this  second  contest,  this  peaceful  war  against  ignorance  and  for  the 
education  of  our  children  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  producing 
better  manhood  and  womanhood,  let  me  suggest  a  fit  emblem  for  our 
mission,  and  the  most  appropriate  motto,  the  Spelling  Book,  with  the 
inscription,  “la  Hoe  Signo  Vinces.''  Under  this  banner,  with  the 
inscription,  Texas  will  be  with  you. 

President  Shinn  closed  the  work  of  the  evening  by  a  few 
words  of  thrilling  patriotism  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  he 
set  forth  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  South,  in  all  her  pov¬ 
erty,  was  expending  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the 
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education  of  her  children.  He  asserted  that  the  energetic 
work  of  this  Association  would  so  stimulate  public  senti¬ 
ment  that  in  a  few  years  even  this  vast  contribution  to  South¬ 
ern  education  will  be  doubled, 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 


/ 

I 

SECOND  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 


Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  o’clock  by  the 
President. 

The  audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  Work,  for  the 
Night  is  Coming.” 

The  President  :  We  will  be  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  Mor¬ 
gan  Callaway,  of  Emory  College,  Georgia. 

Rev.  Morgan  Callaway  : 

God,  our  Father,  we  invoke  Thy  presence  and  Thy  help  this  hour. 
Dependent  upon  Thee  at  all  times,  we  realize  our  dependence  now.  Good 
and  gracious  art  Thou  to  us,  for  every  good  and  perfect  gift  descendeth 
from  Thee.  Fill  us  with  the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  interest  in 
life  that  can  be  properly  fostered  and  conducted  to  successful  issues 
without  Thee.  Especially  in  the  great  interests  of  education  would  we 
look  to  Thee  for  wisdom  and  guidance.  Allwise  One,  who  has  taught 
us  through  His  holy  Scriptures,  through  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  representative,  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  importance 
of  understanding,  that  we  may  know  the  words  of  the  Master  in  their 
right  significance,  we  invoke  Thy  blessing  and  Thy  baptism  upon  us  in 
this  assemblage  of  teachers  ;  instruct  and  encourage  them  that  they  may 
wisely  and  successfully  conduct  the  interests  committed  to  their  hands. 
Bless  this  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  grant  that  all  innovations  inaug¬ 
urated,  all  instructions  delivered,  shall  be  in  consonance  with  the  divine 
word  and  the  issues  of  the  life  that  is  to  come  for  all  time.  Grant, 
Almighty  Father,  to  pardon  every  offence  which  we  have  committed 
against  Thy  law  and  against  Thy  wish,  whether  in  personal  matters  or 
in  corporate  actions,  whether  in  the  instructions  of  the  fireside  or  the 
school-room,  or  of  the  college  and  the  university.  Grant,  that  furnished 
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with  the  knowledge  which  descendeth  from  above,  we  may  utilize  all 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  and  instructions  connected  with  liter¬ 
ature  and  science  and  art  in  such  manner  that  we  shall  all  co-operate  with 
the  great  truth  as  it  is  concentrated  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  the  home 
civilization  of  our  country,  permeated  with  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  be  more  and  more  conformed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  illustrated 
by  His  doctrine  and  by  His  life,  and  as  He  has  instructed  us  to  pray,  we 
say  now,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  etc.  Amen. 

The  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  was  sung  by  the 
audience. 

The  President;  I  hereby  appoint  the  following  commit¬ 
tees  : 

On  Revision  of  Prgoramme — D.  H.  Hill,  Jr,  W.  D.  May- 
field,  W.  W.  Seals,  H.  E.  Chambers,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Higbee. 

On  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  (rather  suggestive  to  the 
Executive  Committee) — E.  G.  Harrell,  J.  W.  Conger,  War¬ 
ren  Easton,  J.  B.  Merwin,  J.  T.  Gaines,  W.  T.  Watson,  J.  E. 
Howerton,  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Alex  Hogg,  W.  W.  Seals. 

The  President:  AVe  will  now  have  a  pape^'on  “A  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Southern  Girls,”  by  Miss  Clara  Conway,  of 
Memphis. 

Miss  Conway  :  I  ought  to  say  that  this  paper  was  prepared 
for  a  Chattanooga  audience,  and  not  for  the  teachers.  I 
knew  the  teachers  would  hear  from  others  wiser  than  I.  Why 
it  wms  prepared  for  a  Chattanooga  audience  you  will  see  as 
I  read. 

[This  excedingly  valuable  and  interesting  paper  advocated 
a  Southern  University  for  Girls,  and  outlined  a  full  course 
for  such  an  institution.  We  regret  our  inability  to  secure  the 
paper  in  full  for  publication  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Asssociation. — Secretary.] 

The  President  :  I  but  echo  the  sentiment  of  this  vast  audi¬ 
ence  when  I  say,  I  think  that  Tennessee  should  publish  and 
send  out  over  the  South  the  paper  which  has  been  read. 
This  Association  will  be  proud  to  do  that.  I  hope  that  Mem¬ 
phis  papers  will  publish  and  distribute  this  address  through¬ 
out  the  entire  South.  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 
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Miss  Amanda  Stoltzfus,  of  Chattanooga  : 

Mr.  President,  Fellow-teachers  and  Friends: 

The  higher  education  of  woman  is,  among  civilized  nations,  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  a  subject  of  importance.  There  is  surely  no  subject  of 
greater  interest  to  mankind,  since — 

“There  is  not  a  place  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  not  a  task  to  mankind  given  ; 
Not  a  blessing  or  a  woe,  not  a  whisper  ‘  yes’  or  *  no;’ 

Not  a  life  or  death  or  birth,  that  has  a  feather  s  weight, 

Without  a  woman  in  it.” 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  reached  a  public  sentiment  that  permits  wis¬ 
dom,  the  fairest  ornament  of  mankind,  to  be  extended  to  woman;  that 
her  higher  education  is  now  generally  considered  quite  beyond  the  stage 
of  experiment,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  provided  for  in  the  same  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  matter-of-course  way  as  that  of  young  men,  since  she  is 
admitted  into  many  of  the  State  Universities  and  there  permitted  to  drink 
as  deeply  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge  as  any  of  her  brothers.  It  is 
•  with  regret,  however,  that  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  my  own  State;  but 
I  can  cheerfully  add  that,  with  the  continued  efforts  and  untiring  energy 
of  those  at  the  head  of  our  educational  interests,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that*we  shall,  in  the  near  future,  realize  all  the  privileges  and 
full  opportunities  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  so  long,  or  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  outstripped.  That  women  all  over  our  Southland  are 
earnestly  considering  and  talking  about  this  subject,  is  another  evidence 
of  progress. 

Higginson  says:  “  It  is  plain  that  the  way  to  get  anything  in  America 
is  to  talk  about  it.  Silence  is  golden,  no  doubt,  and  like  other  gold 
remains  in  the  bank  vaults  and  does  not,  just  now,  circulate  very  freely 
as  currency.  If  women  wish  education,  they  must  talk.  It  is  their 
duty  to  talk  as  long  as  talk  effects  anything.” 

Each  woman  has  a  nature,  a  taste,  a  capacity,  and  a  talent  of  her 
own;  and  it  is  her  right  and  duty  to  work  in  the  field  which  these  indi¬ 
cate.  A  woman  who  does  not  take  life  in  earnest  can  never  realize  the 
ideal  of  her  existence.  She  is  potential  in  proportion  as  she  possesses 
ambition,  earnestness,  courage  and  intelligence. 

Slender,  graceful  vines  clinging  to  lofty  oaks  and  other  timber,  may 
all  sound  very  poetical,  but  men  who  have  Herculean  labors  to  achieve, 
great  fatigues  to  endure,  cannot  spend  much  time  in  carrying  such 
burdens.  Woman  should  be  trained  for  activity  rather  than  for  social 
position.  “We  are  getting  over  the  idea  that  it  is  undignified  for  a 
man  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet,  and  we  shall  some  day  get  over  it  in 
regard  to  women.” 

The  education  which  is  suitable  for  each  individual,  is  that  which 
best  enables  that  individual  to  accomplish  the  work  set  apart  for  him  to 
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do — be  the  means  of  such  education  the  home,  or,  perchance,  the  uni¬ 
versity,  Now,  while  woman  stands  in  the  position  of  instructor  of  a 
nation’s  children,  that  nation  owes  it  to  her  to  provide  means  whereby 
she  may  be  qualified  for  her  position.  Hence,  her  education  is  of  special 
importance;  and  among  the  crying  wants  of  our  times  is  one  for  women 
to  become  professional  teachers.  Accomplished  women,  cultivated  in 
the  schools  by  wide  reading  and  earnest  thought  and  by  travel,  are  also 
wanted  in  the  colleges  established  for  their  sex.  These  institutions  are 
needed  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  colleges,  for  woman  requires  not  only 
as  broad  a  curriculum  of  study  as  the  other  sex,  but  on»  that  will  culti¬ 
vate  the  aesthetic  side  of  her  nature  as  well.  The  divine  call  has  come 
for  woman  to  be  something  more  than  the  clinging  vine  or  nodding 
lily.  “  She  has  already  trod  almost  every  avenue  of  honest  thrift  and 
business  unchallenged,  and  the  shrines  of  Minerva  have  not  been  dese¬ 
crated  by  her  presence.” 

Looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  new  era  that  is  dawning  upon  us 
when  a  University  of  the  South  shall  give  to  our  women  all  the  rights 
by  which  each  one  may  thoroughly  fit  herself  for  her  chosen  vocation, 
let  us  join  Miss  Chase  in  saying  : 

“  If  ye  would  teach  woman’s  soul  aright,  elip  not  its  pinions  strong, 

But  give  them  to  God’s  open  sky  in  frequent  flight  and  long.” 


The  President:  Miss  Christine  Sullivan  could  not  face  the 
ordeal,  inasmuch  as  her  sister’s  name  was  placed  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  instead  of  her  own,  and  that  sister  has  recently  died. 
Major  Finger’s  wife  is  sick  in  Philadelphia  and  he  cannot 
come.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  charge  of  a  young  lady’s  academy  in  Alabama, 
Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  of  East  Lake,  Ala.,  who  will  discuss 
this  topic. 

Hon.  Solomon  Palmer:  I  regret  that  I  am  not  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  I  am  to  discuss  this  very  important  subject,  but  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  has  been  said,  and 
especially  in  the  paper  which  has  been  read.  It  certainly 
sparkles  with  the  most  beautiful  thoughts,  is  lull  ol  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  that  I  may  give  it  my  entire  endorsement. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  it.  I  feel  sure  it  is  well  to  discuss 
these  questions,  to  agitate  them,  to  bring  them  before  the 
popular  mind. 
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We  need  to  move  out  on  higher  planes  so  far  as  the  higher 
education  of  woman  is  concerned.  Now,  I  believe  that  I 
will  make  one  honorable  exception  in  endorsing  that  paper. 
Tf  I  understood  it,  the  idea  wTas  that  woman  was  a  law  unto 
herself.  If  we  are  to  infer  from  that  that  she  is  going  to  set’up 
for  herself  and  establish  a  realm  independent  of  man,  we 
enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
need  her,  we  must  have  her,  she  is  our  help-meet  and  we 
need  her  help,  intellectually,  socially,  religiously,  morally. 
She  may  succeed  independent  of  man,  but  I  feel  sure  it  would 
be  a  miserable  existence  of  ours  without  the  refining  influ¬ 
ence  of  woman.  (Applause ) 

We  had  this  question  last  week  in  our  State  Teachers’ 
Association  in  Alabama.  It  was  presented  in  the  phase  of 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  there 
was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  so  far  as  the  higher  education  of 
woman  was  concerned.  It  was  fully  conceded,  or  shown  from 
statistical  facts,  that  it  did  not  unsex  her  as  had  been  alleged 
would  be  the  case,  that  it  did  not  cause  her  to  pine  away  in 
single  blessedness;  that  they  married  just  about  as  well  and 
as  numerously  as  those  who  had  no  share  in  the  blessings  of 
higher  education,  and  that  every  woman  should  have  the 
advantages  of  higher  education. 

The  question  presented  was  whether  it  was  better  now  to 
give  the  woman  the  advantage  of  higher  education  in  con¬ 
nection  with  man  and  in  the  same  institution  with  him,  or 
should  it  be  obtained  in  separate  institutions,  and  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  those  who  favor  the  co-edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sexes  have  decidedly  the  advantage,  so  far  as  the 
argument  in  our  Association  was  concerned.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  may  be  with  Tennessee,  but  I  want  to  confess  right 
here  that  Alabama  has  not  done  what  it  ought  as  a  State  for 
thehighereducation  of  woman.  Shehasbeen  neglected  ;  prac¬ 
tically  she  has  been  excluded  from  our  University,  and  from 
our  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  A  few  have  gone 
there  and  taken  the  course,  and  those  institutions  have  not 
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refused  to  receive  them,  but  still  they  have  not  been  invited  to 
come  there,  they  have  not  been  encouraged  to  come,  and  in 
numbers  practically  they  have  not  come.  I  feel  really  that  the 
State  is  under  the  same  obligations  to  give  to  women  as  to  men 
the  blessings  of  higher  education,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  question  is  being  agitated;  and  my  prediction  is  that 
within  a  few  years  she  will  stand  side  by  side,  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  in  receiving  the  same  educational  advan¬ 
tages  as  man  receives,  and  so  she  should.  There  may  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
educated  in  the  same  institutions  or  not.  I  do  not,  and  have 
never  thought  that  there  would  be  any  serious  objection,  so 
far  as  their  mingling  together  socially  is  concerned.  I  think 
it  was  fully  conceded  in  that  discussion  last  week  that  the 
young  lady  who  is  in  earnest,  who  really  desires  to  secure  a 
higher  education,  that  goes  to  an  institution  and  mingles 
with  the  young  men,  will  not  be  turned  aside  with  frivolity 
and  courtships  and  love  affairs.  She^vill  have  one  idea  and 
one  purpose  and  one  aim  in  view,  and  that  will  be  higher 
education,  and  she  will  attain  it,  and  frequently  stand  at  the 
head  of  her  classes.  But  the  sexes  are  different.  They  are 
different  in  their  fields  of  labor,  in  their  fields  of  usefulness, 
in  their  mission  of  life,  and  I  feel  that  the  curriculum  ought 
not  to  be  identical;  and  I  think  it  would  he  wrell  to  have  an 
institution  as  has  been  outlined  in  the  paper  which  has 
been  read  to  us  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  complete, 
full  in  its  curriculum,  thoroughly  endowed  and  lacking 
nothing,  because  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  woman  ought  to 
have  a  different  curriculum  from  man,  as  her  mission  and 
her  aim  and  her  field  of  labor  are  different  from  his.  I  am 
glad,  Mr.  President,  that  you  gave  us  the  admonition  to  be 
brief.  I  am  glad  that  this  paper  has  been  presented  to  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  and  1  would  be  glad  to 
see  it  presented  at  each  successive  meeting  until  the  South, 
at  least,  fully  recognizes  the  intellectual  power  and  rights  ol 
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woman,  and  until  she  is  fully  accorded  them  by  the  State 
and  in  society. 

The  President:  Brother  Palmer  has  exceeded  his  time 
by  several  minutes,  but  he  is  entitled  to  more  space  than 
anybody  else.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Georgia,  which 
claims  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  female  college 
in  America,  to  be  represented  in  this  discussion.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Callaway. 

Rev.  Morgan  Callaway:  I  have  had  the  pleasure  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  to  teach  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
think  it  the  highest  honor  conferred  upon  me  that  I  should 
have  this  privilege,  and  I  have  had  an  interest  in  their 
higher  education  all  the  while. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read, 
and  enter  heartily  into  its  thought  and  sentiment.  You 
who  have  spoken  are  very  correct  in  saying  that  the  States 
have  not  done  their  duty  to  woman  My  own  State  has  only 
recently  inaugurated  ^n  industrial  school,  which  is  not  yet  in 
operation.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  denomina¬ 
tions  in  Georgia  have  done  much  in  this  direction’.  The 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Catholics 
have  all  schools  of  a  high  grade  for  women,  and  that  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools  is  constantly  advancing.  But 
there  is  no  university  for  women  in  the  South,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  this  Assembly  and  the  various  State  Assem¬ 
blies  throughout  the  South  would  press  this  idea  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  upon  the  P  achers  themselves,  and  upon  the  women, 
too,  because  some  of  them  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  they 
should  be  in  their  conception  of  the  capacity  and  glorious 
intellectual  destiny  of  woman.  I  should  be  very  proud  to 
see  a  university  of  this  kind,  which  should  rank  with  Johns 
Hopkins  and  that  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  to  see  throughout  the 
South  State  institutions  comparable  with  the  universities  of 
those  States  for  the  development  of  womanly  intelligence 
and  character.  That  day  will  come.  God  speed  every  move¬ 
ment  which  honors  bur  mothers  and  glorifies  our  daughters. 
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The  President:  Two-minute  speeches  by  such  as  choose 

to  talk. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Merwin:  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  do  it  in  two 
minutes,  but  it  does  seeni  to  me  that  every  single  soul  in 
this  100m  whose  heart-strings  were  swept  by  that  unap¬ 
proached  appeal  for  the  higher  education  of  woman  ought 
to  take  these  sentiments  in  their  very  living  souls,  and  to 
carry  them  to  their  homes'  and  into  their  religious  convic¬ 
tions;  and,  down  on  their  bended  knees,  thank  God  that  the 
prophet  has  come  to  lift  the  vision  to  this  people  of  what 
women  should  do  in  a  woman’s  university.  It  is  the  grand¬ 
est  thing  that  I  have  listened  to  in  twenty-five  years,  and  it 
seems  to  me  reverently  as  though  this  magnificent  building 
ought  to  be  the  building,  and  this  hour  the  hour  when  this 
wonderful  movement  shall  be  inaugurated.  (Applause.)  It  is 
marvelous  and  wonderful  that  God  Almighty  in  His  infinite 
goodness  has  sent  this  people  such  a  prophet  to  speak  such 
prophetic  words.  I  thank  God  that  I,am  here  to  recognize 
this,  and  to  speak. 

Rev.  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.:  Like  those  who  have  spoken, 
I  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  paper  which  was 
read.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  East  to  a  plan  by  which  this  matter  was  Set¬ 
tled  in  the  West,  and  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Palmer. 
Instead  of  having  separate  schools,  we  have  the  men  and 
women  in  the  same  schools.  I  have  gotten  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  many  in  the  East  do  not  consider  this  the  proper 
thing.  I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  declare  that  co-educa¬ 
tion  will  produce  lack  of  gentleness  in  the  woman,  to  go  out 
West  and  see  those  young  ladies.  I  promise  that  you  will 
fall  in  love  with  them  at  first  sight.  It  seems  to  me,  in  other 
words,  that  the  solution  of  the  question,  if  I  understand  Miss 
Conway,  is  not  to  h'ave  specially  a  university,  but  a  first-class 
college  for  women.  It  seems  to  me  she  uses  the  word  loosely, 
as  sometimes  we  do.  I  think  the  colleges  that  are  now  open 
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to  young  men  alone  might  be  opened  to  women  on  the 
same  terms.  This  has  been  done  in  the  W  est  for  years,  and 
I  know  it  has  been  done  successfully.  In  my  own  institu¬ 
tion,  the  State  University  of  Texas,  we  have  six  y  young 
ladies  who  take  precisely  the  same  course  that  the  young  men 
do  lor  the  same  period.  They  do  the  same  work  and  get  the 
sime  degrees,  except  that  they  take  usually  the  first  honors. 
The  only  practical  solution  is  this:  Every  intelligent  man 
and  woman  who  has  studied  the  school  question  in  the 
South,  knows  that  we  have  not  to-day  a  fully  equipped  insti¬ 
tution.  I  sny  it  with  sorrow,  but  it  is  true.  There  is  not 
one  in  the  South  equipped  as  it  should  be,  and  as  we  intend 
they  shall  be.  How,  then,  can  we  double  the  number  of  col¬ 
leges  and  have  them  first-class?  We  cannot  do  it.  The 
way,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  open  the  doors  of  male  col¬ 
leges  to  women  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  and  if  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  add  some  extra  courses,  do  so. 

Prof.  R.  It.  Partial  :  In  Arkansas  women  are  admitted  to 
the  State  University  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  men,  and 
it  is  so  in  every  field  of  educational  work  in  that  State.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  high-school  teaching  in  Little  Rock  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  girls  and  boys  are  educated 
together  on  exactly  the  same  terms,  and  are  fitted  for  our 
Universily  on  the  same  plan,  and  I  shall  have  to  testify  that 
the  girls  almost  always  took  the  honors.  (Applause.)  They 
are  always  the  best  members  of  the  class.  They  are  more 
energetic,  more  gifted  and  more  zealous.  It  is  a  delight  and 
a  pleasure  to  teach  these  young  ladies;  it  is  not  always  a 
delight  to  teach  the  boys.  So,  I  say  that  in  Arkansas  we 
seem  to  have  done  all  that  Miss  Conway  could  ask,  except 
to  have  a  separate  institution,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
that  is  altogether  desirable.  I  am  glad  that  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  same  line,  and  that  our  institutions  will  give  to 
women  all  the  privileges  that  they  give  to  men. 

Dr.  Alex.  IIogg:  I  do  not  wish  to  neglect  this  chance  to 
give  my  impressions  about  what  I  choose  to  call  a  fair  chance 
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for  our  daughters.  In  1877,  in  Louisville,  I  read  a  paper  upon 
that  subject  which  then  took  some  position.  The  Louisville 
Courier -Journal  said  it  was  a  fine  article.  The  New  York 
Nation  said  they  were  in  favor  of  giving  our  daughters  a 
fair  chance.  I  cannot  discuss  this  in  two  minutes,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  my  daughter  and  your  wives,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  ought  to  be  restricted  to  a  two  minutes’  talk.  How 
easy  it  is  to  fall  into  this  miserable  plea  of  economy  when 
our  daughters  are  to  be  spoken  of  and  educated.  I  know  it 
is  economy  to  permit  my  daughter  to  go  in  at  the  side-door 
as  they  do  in  the  schools  for  education.  The  president  of  a 
university  once  said  to  me,  “  I  understand  that  you  are  the 
head,  front  and  center  of  opposition  to  co-education  in  the 
University  of  the  State.”  I  said,  “  I  am  not,  sir,  at  all ;  if  I 
were  President  of  your  State  University,  I  suppose  I  would 
permit  my  daughters  to  enter  the  side-door,  as  you  do.”  I 
looked  at  it  in  this  shape.  I  have  feeling  on  this  subject. 
For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  I  have  ever  raised  my 
voice  for  my  daughters,  for  the  women  of  this  country,  to 
have  a  fair  chance  with  their  brothers.  I  said,  “  Sir,  since 
you  insist  upon  my  arguments  against  it  in  this  State,  my 
daughter  does  not  need  the  same  instruction  that  my  son 
needs.  My  daughter  does  not  want  the  same  instruction  that 
my  son  needs,  and  I  am  determined  that,  as  long  as  I  have  an 
alternative,  I  will  not  impose  upon  her  the  necessity  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  identical  curriculum  that  my  son  does  in  order  to 
take  it  at  all.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  It  is  true  that 
we  grow  up  together,  it  is  true  that  we  marry  and  live  in 
the  same  family ;  but  I  ask  every  intelligent  gentleman  in 
the  audience,  does  he  consider  that  the  instruction  of  his 
daughter  should  be  identical  with  that  ol  his  son  ■  \\  by, 

look  at  it.  The  instruction  of  my  daughter  should  be  in  the 
sphere  of  her  life,  or  not  at  all.  I  am  not  opposed  to  higher 
education,  I  am  in  favor  of  it  for  my  daughters ,  but  1  say 
this:  let  them  select  it,  let  them  have  a  fair  chance,  let  the 
States  of  the  South  and  of  this  country  give  the  women  a 
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fair  chance  and  an  education  for  their  own  sphere  and  their 
own  preparation  in  life.  Does  my  daughter  need  to  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  State  University 
just  as  her  brother  does,  to  become  a  great  mathematician  or 
a  great  linguist?  I  don't  think  that  she  does.  There  are 
other  educational  implements  that  she  should  know  how  to 
wield.  She  needs  to  be  taught  literature  and  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  those  things  necessary  in  the  household.  I 
want  my  daughter  to  know  how  such  and  such  material 
should  be  made,  and  how  her  dress  should  be  fitted.  I  want 
her  to  know  how  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  if  she  has  to,  and 
prepare  a  proper  meal  for  her  family.  Take  the  Harvard 
Annex,  with  its  corporal’s  guard  of  young  ladies.  If  they 
wanted  the  same  education  as  the  young  men,  would  not 
they  select  it  under  those  circumstances? 

Prof.  M.  In.  Clements,  Blountsville,  Ala.:  I  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  : 

Revolved,  rlhat  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Southerri  Educational  Association 
that  all  our  colleges  and  universities  shall  he  opened  alike  to  girls  and 
boys,  and  that  a  grand  university  especially  fitted  for  the  highest  educa¬ 
tion  of  woman  shall  be  formed  in  the  South  upon  the  ideal  of  Miss  Con¬ 
way’s  paper. 


Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Charlotte,  N.  C.:  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  young  women  for  some 
sixteen  years  at  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  now  Columbia,  S.  C. 
For  the  last  few  years  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  the 
higher  education  of  young  women.  It  is  not  a  problem  at 
all.  It  is  not  an  open  question,  as  some  seem  to  think.  It 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  when  we  know  that  the  highest 
honors  ever  obtained  at  Cambridge,  England,  were  obtained 
last  year  by  a  young  woman.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you 
can  recall  her  name  (Miss  Conway:  Miss  Fawcett);  and 
since  at  Bryn  Mawr,  in  New  York  and  such  places  as  Cornell 
and  the  l  niveivitv  of  Michigan  have  been  opened  to  men 
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and  women  alike,  we  see  that  the  problematical  part  is 
passed.  The  age  in  which  we  live  has  settled  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  that  we  must  give  our  young  women  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  as  the  young  men.  That  is  not  a  question  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  it  has  been  settled.  It  is  how  we  shall  best  realize 
our  object.  Under  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution  answers  the  question.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  excite  and  sustain  public  sentiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  South.  Let  us  open  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  to  men  and  women  alike.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  they  should  not  be.  I  came  to  this  conviction  from 
attending  summer  normal  schools,  where  I  saw  voung  men 
and  women  taking  notes  and  passing  examinations  under 
the  same  professor  at  Chapel  Hill,  Morehead  City,  and  else¬ 
where.  There  you  will  see  young  men  and  women  sitting 
side  by  side  hearing  the  same  lectures,  and  passing  the  same 
examinations.  This  question  is  not  open  for  discussion,  and 
where  you  find  a  community  opposing  co-education,  it  is  not 
a  good  omen  for  the  community.  (Applause.)  We  have  young 
men  and  young  women  present  here  attending  this  conven¬ 
tion.  They  sic  side  by  side  and  hear  the  speakers  and  learn 
the  lessons  that  are  taught.  Why  is  it  that  they  cannot  sit 
side  by  side  and  listen  to  the  professors  lecture  on  geology, 
or  science,  or  Greek,  or  Latin?  If  they  cannot,  ic  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  tfie  whole  community.  I 
hope  to  see  my  own  State  open  the  doors  of  its  University 
alike  to  young  men  and  young  women. 

Dr.  Dabney  Lipscomb :  I  believe  that  Mississippi’s  record  in 
this  line  entitles  her  to  two  minutes.  Iler  first  public  school, 
or  rather  college,  was  a  school  for  young  women,  organized 
about  1799  at  Natchez  Her  female  colleges  have  long  been 
established  and  have  done  good  work.  In  1883  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  was  opened  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  From  that  institu¬ 
tion  a  noble  band  of  sons  and  daughters  went  forth  to  occupy 
high  stations  in  life.  But  not  satisfied  that  the  avenue  should 
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be  open  to  literary  education  alone,  in  1884,  at  Columbus, 
after  perhaps  twenty  years  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
few  great-hearted,  broad-minded  women,  the  Mississippi 
Industrial  College  and  Institute  for  white  girls  opened  its 
doors.  From  1885  its  halls  have  been  crowded  each  year 
with  over  three  hundred  young  ladies  and  the  number  is 
increasing  every  year,  this  institution  being  the  pioneer  pub¬ 
lic  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  entitled  to  have  this  much  to  our  record  in  this 
meeting.  We  believe  in  the  education  of  our  girls,  and  as 
long  as  Mississippi  lasts,  in  the  words  of  our  first  President, 
“her  schools  and  the  means  of  education,  both  for  boys  and 
girls,  shall  be  faithfully  encouraged.” 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Professor  Clements  was 
adopted. 

Prof.  I).  L.  Ellis:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  this  Association  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  three  for  each  State  in  pushing  the  matter  which 
we  have  had  under  consideration.  Carried. 

The  Association  sang  “America.” 

Hon  J.  R.  Preston  was  called  to  the  chair  by  the  President. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Preston  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr. 
Shinn,  who  will  deliver  the  annual  address  of  the  President. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Shinn: 


A  Southern  Educational  Association  !  What  a  theme  !  What  a  hope  ! 
The  Union  is  ours  and  its  achievements  are  eternal.  This  Union  of 
States  bounds  the  horizon  of  our  grandest  hope  and  measures  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  fartherest  goal.  The  Union  of  States — one  and  eternal.  A 
Union  redolent  with  sections  yet  abounding  in  common  ties.  A  Union 
with  a  North,  bold,  valiant  and  heroic.  A  Union  with  an  East  that 
brooks  no  control.  A  Union  with  a  West  that  heralds  its  growth  in 
defiant  competition  and  unrivalled  audacity.  A  Union  with  a  South 
alert,  eternally  aggressive,  unconquerable  and  defiant.  A  Union  strong 
in  its  sectional  pride  and  stronger  by  reason  of  it.  The  Union  reaps  all 
because  it  holds  all.  It  is  powerful,  masterful,  Titanic,  because  its  sec¬ 
tions  are  gigantic  sources  of  unfailing  power,  heroic  masters  of  undying 
vigor  and  unconquerable  Titans  of  majestic  figure,  godlike  action  and 
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an  eternal  pose.  Sach  sections  make  the  grandeur  of  the  Union— a 
Union  unique,  unequaled  and  unapproachable.  A  Union  solitary  in  its 
grandeur  and  alone  in  its  sublimity.  A  Union  forged  from  the  energy 
and  love  of  rival  sections— each  strong  in  the  eternal  elements  of  power. 
Most  matchless  Union — still  more  matchless  sections  !  Let  each  hearth¬ 
stone  tell  its  own  story  in  its  own  sweet  way — dwelling  with  pride  upon 
its  own  particular  work.  This  is  right.  Around  the  particular  hearth- 
rock  Df  every  man  are  the  powers  which  make  a  great  nation  possible. 
There  must  be  a  something  which  leads  us  up  to  the  great  idea  of  father 
before  we  can  reach  up  to  the  loftier  thought,  fatherland.  There  must 
be  home  with  its  ties  in  order  that  there  may  be  country  with  its  bonds. 
We  start  from  a  little  piece  of  self  and  go  first  to  mother,  then  to  father, 
brothers  and  sisters,  relatives,  neighborhood  friends,  county  associates, 
the  State,  the  section,  the  country,  the  world.  We  are  now  content 
with  a  Union  of  States  as  the  limit  of  outward  development,  but  our 
inheritances  of  blood  and  memory  ever  and  anon  flash  a  vista  of  larger 
area  upon  us,,  and  we  see  that  the  ultimate  of  country  is  a  Union  of 
Unions — a  government  whose  uttermost  stretchescomprehend  the  world. 
But  the  whole  of  this  last  and  loftiest  conception  of  human  government 
is  possible  only  because  we  have  self,  mother,  father,  home.  To  con¬ 
ceive  the  world  as  one  involves  in  some  way  additional  strength  to  home 
and  the  solitary  fire-rock  of  every  man’s  love.  That  the  nation  is  impreg¬ 
nable,  means  that  there  are  a  million  homes  bristling  with  spears  of 
developed  self-control,  surrounded  by  moats  dug  by  individuals  around 
the  cabins  they  love  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  die.  Impregna¬ 
ble  because  all  points  are  equally  alert,  equally  active,  equally  prepared. 
Impregnable  not  because  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
but  because  there  is  a  North  great  in  strength  and  proud  of  its  memo¬ 
ries  united  to  a  South  equally  great  in  strength  and  equally  proud  of  its 
memories,  these  in  turn  tied  to  a  strong  East  and  a  growing  West,  all 
tending  to  matchless  homogeneity  by  the  most  agressive  forms  of  hetero¬ 
geneity.  Eternally  and  actively  diverse,  yet  always  and  actively 
approaching  the  essence  of  similitude  without  reaching  it.  Such  is  the 
matchless  power  of  the  human  mind  and  such  are  the  feats  it  accom¬ 
plishes,  and  to  such  feasts  are  the  makers  of  mind,  the  half-paid  peda¬ 
gogues  of  the  world  invited  to  attend.  No  other  profession  can  grasp 
such  herculean  problems,  because  no  other  profession  has  such  contact 
with  the  mind  itself.  No  chain  can  be  stronger  than  its  weakest  part, 
and  the  vigor  of  America  is  but  the  total  of  the  vigor  of  America’s  sec¬ 
tions.  In  the  race  for  glory  the  South  began  in  1607  and  ran  with  splen¬ 
did  power  till  1777.  Taking  on  new  ties,  she  ran  with  equal  power  the 
second  race  to  1861.  Her  finger-prints  are  indelibly  written  on  the  rocks 
of  Quebec  ;  her  story  runs  where  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  and  is  to  be 
heard  at  the  Golden  Gate  and  at  Chapultepec.  She  is  hedged  all  round 
by  the  songs  of  the  colonies  ;  her  form  appears  in  the  roll  of  Independ- 
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ence  and  stands  out  like  Gibraltar  in  the  Constitution.  Wherever  swords 
were  needed  there  were  hers,  and  in  the  recesses  of  peaceful  growth  she 
likewise  found  a  glorious  place.  Our  fathers  believed  that  upon  their 
shoulders  rested  the  Government  itself,  and  out  of  that  thought  came 
indomitable  effort  to  outdo  the  North,  the  East  and  the  West.  The  effort 
made  them  great  and  gave  us  their  lives  and  their  imperishable  history. 
And  of  what  immense  value  have  these  lives  been  to  us.  Without  the 
colonial  South  or  the  imperial  South  of  the  days  before  the  war,  ’there 
could  have  been  no  such  men  as  made  even  Mars  himself  tremble  from 
1861  to  1865.  Without  these  sires  and  their  work,  there  could  have  been 
no  rising  from  the  prostration  of  utter  defeat  to  the  unquestioned  posi¬ 
tion  of  regained  power.  Look  at  her  struggle  prone  on  the  ground,  see 
her  rise  by  inches  to  her  knees,  see  her  tremble,  as  with  invincible  might 
she  pushes  erect  to  her  feet,  scattering  her  bonds  and  cords  to  eternal 
destruction  and  striding  again  the  equal  of  any  section  or  of  any  part. 

Again,  I  say  the  whole  cannot  be  stronger  than  its  weakest  part,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  growing  strength  of  the  mass  may  be  better 
understood  by  a  close  study  of  the  growth  of  that  part  which  has  been 
considered  for  twenty-five  years  as  the  weakest  part.  The  rise  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  poverty  of  defeat  is  an  index  to  the  strength 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  measures  in  a  grandly  triumphant  man¬ 
ner  the  power  of  the  American  Republic.  These  leaves  of  Southern 
history  illuminate  the  grandeur  of  our  country  far  more  than  the  tread 
of  armies  or  the  crash  of  war.  And  I  can  no  more  surely  paint  the 
growth  of  the  whole  South  from  abject  poverty  and  defeat  to  wealth 
and  power,  than  by  presenting  first  the  growth  of  my  own  State  as  a  fit 
representative  of  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  whole  section. 

In  1860  Arkansas  had  an  entire  taxed  wealth  of  1120.000,000.  In  1866 
this  vast  sum  had  dwindled  to  the  insignificant  sum  of  $38,000,000. 
Behold  the  growth.  The  ragged  Confederate  soldiers  turned  their  guns 
into  pruning  hooks  and  set  in  to  make  anew  their  fortunes  and  their 
homes.  They  and  their  children  are  still  in  Arkansas,  still  aggressively 
holding  to  the  soil,  still  raising  the  temples  of  home  and  commerce, 
still  driving  with  resistless  energy  the  tremendous  enginery  of  a  splendid 
agriculture,  a  glorions  mining  industry,  a  profitable  commerce  and  a 
daring  civilization.  Energy  and  pulse  and  native  Southern  power  have 
turned  themselves  into  houses,  barns,  castles  and  wealth.  Arkansas 
prowess  has  filled  the  State  with  well-kept  farms,  splendid  towns  and  a 
glorious  citizenry  with  a  full  taxed  wealth  last  year  of  $180,000,000,  or 
$60,000,000  more  than  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And  what 
was  true  of  my  own  native  home-land  is  true  of  the  entire  South.  Our 
former  ante-bellum  paradise  has  been  regained  by  our  own  people,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  our  own  powers.  We  have  given  to  the  Union  a  sec¬ 
tion  which  even  inexorable  war  could  not  crush.  This  is  our  best  gift 
America,  and  is  the  surest  index  to  our  power.  But  I  am  proud  to 
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be  able  to  present  to  this  patriotic  body  of  Southern  teachers  a  testimo¬ 
nial  to  Southern  worth  which  speaks  even  more  roundly  than  the  facts 
I  have  already  adduced.  I  am  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Harris,  the  present  gentlemanly  and  most  philosophic  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  present  for  the  first  time  to  this  audience  a  few  figures 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  government,  which  in  their  array  will 
startle  even  the  sanguine  admirers  of  the  South. 

These  figures  will  also  aid  the  great  conservative  world  to  properly 
estimate  the  real  work  that  has  gone  on  so  continuously  in  our  section 
for  the  last  twenty-f^ve  years. 


YEAR. 

COMMON'  SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT. 

COLORED  IN  EN¬ 
DOWED  SCHOOLS 
AND  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

TOTAL 

COLORED. 

EXPENDI¬ 
TURES  FROM 
PUBLIC  TAXES 
FOR  BOTH 

races. 

White. 

Colored. 

Normal 

schools. 

Other 
second¬ 
ary  and 
higher. 

1876-77 

1,827,139 

571,506 

3.785 

4,726 

580,017 

I  11,231,073 

1877-78 

2,034.946 

675,150 

5,236 

7.795 

688,181 

11,760,251 

1878-79 

2  013,684 

685,942 

6,171 

8,253 

700,366 

13,181,602 

1879-80 

2,215,674 

784,709 

7.408 

7.996 

800,113 

12,475,044 

1880-81 

2,234,877 

802,374 

7,621 

8,372 

802,372 

13,359,784 

1881-82 

2,249,263 

802,982 

8,509 

9,889 

821,389 

14.820,972 

1882-83 

2.370,110 

817,240 

8.509 

9.889 

835.638 

14,324.925 

1883-84 

2,546.448 

1,002,313 

10,771 

13,035 

1,026,119 

17.053.487 

1884-85 

2.676.911 

1,030,463 

8,390 

15,110 

1,053,963 

17,227.373 

1885-86 

2.773.145 

1,048,659 

6,207 

16.831 

1,071,697 

18,4439,891 

1886-87 

2,975,773 

1,118.556 

1,771 

11,577 

1,131.904 

20.821,999 

1887-88 

3,110,606 

1.140.405 

5,439 

12.254 

1,158.098 

21,819,158 

1888-89 

3,197,839 

1  213,992 

7,462 

18,068 

1,238,622 

23,226,982 

Total  araounr  expended  in  thirteen  vears _ _ _  $  216  644.699 


Total  araounr  expended  in  thirteen  vears _ _ _  $  216  644.699 


AVERAGE  SCHOOL  SESSION. 

North  Atlantic  Division  (9  States) . . . 157  days. 

North  Central  Division  (11  States) _ _ _ ...  137  days. 

South  Atlantic  Division  (8  States) _ _ _ 95  .days. 

South  Central  Division  (7  States) . . .  88  days. 


Can  I  exaggerate  the  colors  which  follow  such  facts?  Is  it  not  assur¬ 
edly  true  that  we  are  on  the  solid  highway  to  real  worth  and  the  most 
lasting  power?  Can  sums  like  these  come  from  impoverished  and  war- 
swept  regions  without  piling  up  in  eternal  columns  of  imperishable 
grandeur  the  glorious  virtues  of  self-denial,  self-control  and  sober,  seri¬ 
ous,  earnest  thought  ?  We  fought  like  demons  from  1861  to  1865,  and  an 
everlasting  history  shall  tell  the  tale.  But  we  have  reasoned  and 
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thought  like  gods  since  1865,  and  our  prowess  in  peace  outshines  our 
prowess  in  war,  even  as  the  strong  flame  of  steady  thought  outshines 
the  flashing  blaze  of  passion’s  heat. 

But  we  must  think  much  and  more  often  before  we  can  say  that  we 
have  done  our  best  along  educational  lines.  And  we  must  do  our  best 
or  fall  below  the  standard  of  our  sires.  We  must  look  at  what  we  have, 
think  out  the  imperfections  of  our  stock,  and  then  with  the  same  heroism 
that  rebuilt  our  section  after  the  wTar  we  must  hasten  to  make  our  sys¬ 
tem  as  strong  as  the  best,  as  rugged  as  our  heroism  and  as  perfect  as 
thought.  Whatever  schools  should  be,  we  must  make  them  and  that 
quickly.  Wherever  glory  is  to  be  won,  there  must  we  be  with  sword  and 
buckler  ready  to  win  it.  And  that  man  is  a  fool  who  knows  our  past 
and  doubts  our  future.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  about  ready 
in  this  great  Southland  to  begin  the  inventory  now,  and  to  look  our 
school  troubles  fairly  in  the  face  and  correct  them  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  power.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad  in  the  South,  and  at  no  dis- 
tont  day  the  thunder  of  the  Southern  improvement  car  will  be  heard  in 
every  school-house  in  the  land.  And,  Southern  teachers,  the  besom  of 
destruction  will  begin  with  us.  For  beyond  controversy  the  great 
trouble  of  our  schools  is  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  The  State  edu¬ 
cates  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  uses  millions  of  money  and  needs 
thousands  of  teachers.  The  forcible  seizure  of  the  millions  needed  for 
State  education,  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  right  expenditure.  Right 
expenditure  means  a  proper  system  of  schools  for  the  education  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children  operated  by  competent  teachers.  If  the 
State  compels  the  payment  of  taxes  in  order  that  it  may  perform  one  of 
its  functions,  the  education  of  all  its  children,  it  must  provide  first  the 
system,  and  then  every  needed  agent  to  operate  it.  No  State  has  any 
right  to  seize  the  wealth  of  its  people  for  any  purpose,  without  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  that  purpose  in  such  way  only  as  to  make  it  effective.  The 
State  neglects  to  keep  its  plighted  faith  with  its  citizens,  when  it  takes 
their  taxes  and  gives  them  the  poorest  system  of  schools  operated  by  the 
poorest  agencies.  The  function  of  the  State  government  is  to  educate 
all  to  a  certain  extent.  It  cannot  perform  this  function  by  anything 
short  of  the  best  education  within  the  limit.  Taxation  for  schools  with¬ 
out  school-teachers  is  not  only  robbery  as  to  the  tax-payer,  but  a  fraud 
upon  the  children.  Taxation  for  schools  means  schools  with  teachers 
in  charge,  not  schools  in  the  hands  of  mere  keepers.  Men  of  the  South, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  real  school-teachers  are  abroad  in  our  land.  This 
is  our  duty  to  our  State  and  to  our  race.  We  must  go  the  logical  end 
of  teacher  provision,  or  abandon  the  question  of  public  education.  Hav¬ 
ing  prepared  the  money  for  the  schools,  having  prepared  the  regulations 
and  the  laws,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  temple,  the  teacher,  is  also  supplied,  not  by  chance  or  any  hap¬ 
hazard  choice,  but  regularly  and  persistently  through  authorized  chan- 
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nets.  We  must  never  rest  until  the  idea  of  State  preparation  of  teachers 
is  ma  le  as  universal  and  common  as  the  idea  of  State  taxation  for  public 
schools.  The  one  involves  the  other,  and  any  system  of  rectitude  that 
seeks  to  support  the  one  without  the  other  is  dangerous  to  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

To  begin  with,  nearly  all  of  our  States  recognize  this  and  meet  it  in 
various  imperfect  ways.  They  all  seek  to  exclude  the  absolutely  dis- 
quilified  agent  by  regulations  more  or  less  effective.  The  teacher, 
under  our  State  system,  must  measure  up  to  some  kind  of  legal  require¬ 
ments  in  morals  and  in  intellect.  The  standard  is  fixed  by  law,  and  the 
agent  who  is  to  apply  the  standard  is  controlled  by  law  and  operates 
entirely  under  its  provisions.  This  is  right.  If  the  system  is  a  State 
system  it  must  be  operated  under  State  laws,  and  not  under  the  varying 
power  of  individual  discretion.  The  trouble  is,  that  we  have  thrown 
down  the  barriers  of  protection  and  have  proclaimed  an  almost  univer¬ 
sal  license.  Our  laws  were  framed  to  meet  the  logical  trend  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  public  education  at  public  expense  must  be  in  competent 
hands.  Hence  the  statutes  teem  with  regulations  bearing  upon  exam¬ 
inations.  The  time  and  place,  the  recurrence,  the  standard,  the  branches, 
the  requirements,  the  limitations  and  the  life  of  these  examinations 
are  carefully  set  out  upon  the  statutory  page.  The  examiner  is  chosen 
and  sworn  by  law,  and  many  precautions  are  taken  to  sift  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  and  to  give  the  State  competent  men  and  women  for 
.the  schools. 

In  practice,  this  is  all  set  aside.  Examinations  are  farcical  in  the 
extreme,  and  do  not  meet  the  end  designed  by  the  law.  And  this  is  not 
because  the  idea  upon  which  the  law  is  based  has  proved  itself  unsound. 
No,  no!  The  trouble  is  that  the  laws  have  not  been  executed.  Private 
examinations  and  no  examinations  have  Hooded  the  country  with  cer¬ 
tificates  which  contain  no  element  of  truth,  save  that  they  were  bought 
and  paid  for  with  so  much  money.  Sworn  officers  of  the  law  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  law  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  schools  to  be  filled  with  men 
disqualified  in  every  way  for  the  duties  they  perform.  Examiners  have 
prostituted  their  high  positions  as  protectors  of  the  people  and  chancel¬ 
lors  for  the  children,  to  become  the  pitiable  agents  of  incompetent 
teachers  at  so  much  a  head.  They  have  substituted  their  opinions  so 
frequently  for  law  as  to  make  the  whole  affair  a  matter  of  discretion, 
disgracing  their  positions,  dishonoring  the  State  and  ruining  the  schools. 
The  work  for  all  true  men  to  do  is  to  learn  to  follow  the  law,  especially 
where,  as  agents,  they  are  called  upon  to  act  for  the  weal  or  woe  of 
whole  communities.  An  examiner,  acting  under  law,  has  no  more  right 
to  license  a  man  without  examination,  or  without  qualifications  (and 
these  legal  qualifications,  and  not  such  as  the  examiner  may  argue  into 
existence),  than  he  has  to  steal  the  money  of  the  district  to  which  he 
sends  the  incompetent  man  to  waste  its  means.  W  here  does  the  exam- 
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iner  obtain  the  right  to  make  new  laws  or  to  disregard  laws  r  Oar  exam¬ 
inations  must  be  made  public,  at  uniform  times  and  upon  uniform  ques¬ 
tions.  Private  examinations  must  be  forbidden,  and  examiners  must 
be  warned  that  they  cannot  violate  law.  nor  substitute  their  ideas  for 
statutory  requirements.  Attendance  upon  all  public  examinations  must 
be  made  compulsory  upon  all  teachers,  not  for  examination,  but  for 
protection  to  the  State  and  the  profession. 

Teachers  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  have  the  largest  possible  interest 
in  the  integrity  of  these  examinations.  They  must  be  led  to  see  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  command  their  time  and  wisdom,  even  as  it  has  the 
right  to  command  the  property  and  lives  of  others. 

Teachers  must  be  taught  that  every  examination  is  an  honest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  protect  its  children,  and  not  an  arena  for  an 
exhibition  of  pity,  favoritism  or  prejudice  by  the  examiner  or  a  place 
to  practice  dishonesty  by  the  examined.  Teachers  must  be  taught  that 
it  is  the  State’s  high  prerogative  to  regulate  its  selection  of  teachers  by 
its  examination  conducted  according  to  its  choice.  Teachers  must  grow 
up  to  the  stature  of  wisdom,  which  says  that  the  State  supplies  schools 
for  the  children  and  not  for  the  gratification  or  glorification  of  teachers. 
Let  teachers  know,  and  know  assuredly,  that  the  State  puts  up  the  school 
for  the  children  and  puts  the  teachers  in  them,  not  because  the  State 
owes  these  teachers  any  consideration  whatever,  but  alone  and  solely 
because  the  State  has  decided  by  methods  of  its  own  that  these  teachers 
are  qualified  to  do  the  work  which  the  State  has  engaged  to  do.  The 
State  must  examine,  and  it  must  examine  strictly.  These  examinations 
will  uncover  the  frauds,  and  will  stimulate  even  honest  and  capable 
teachers  to  do  better  work.  Fellow-teachers  of  the  South,  this  is  one 
thing  in  our  way  which  must  be  stricken  down,  and  the  earlier  we  begin 
the  work  of  destruction  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  schools.  Xo  abso¬ 
lutely  unqualified  man  may  teach  our  schools,  is  the  war-cry  throughout 
the  South  to-day.  And  along  with  it  goes  the  other  cry:  “-No  dishonest 
or  negligent  examiner  shall  be  a  Trojan  horse  for  incompetent  men  and 
women  to  enter  our  educational  Troy.”  Down  with  incompetencv  and 
fraud  at  the  very  fountain-heads  of  our  power. 

And  this  series  of  examinations  will  beget  a  line  of  thought  in  our 
Southland  which  will  be  advantageous  to  every  school.  In  ridding  our¬ 
selves  of  the  incompetent  crew,  the  whole  thinking  mass  will  either 
think  how  to  become  competent,  or  how  to  multiply  the  competent  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers^  And  when  a  man  feels  the  need  of  competency  and  sets 
out  to  obtain  it.  the  number  who  are  sure  to  have  it  will  be  increased. 
And  we  shall  then  behold  a  greater  number  of  devotees  to  study,  a  greater 
number  of  township  meetings  of  earnest  teachers  around  some  Saturdav 
afternoon  round-table:  a  greater  number  of  really  great  county  institutes, 
manned  by  students  and  not  by  weakling  ignoramuses  ;  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  county  training-schools,  running  for  months  and  patronized  liber- 
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ally.  Let  it  be  once  known  that  brains  are  needed  in  the  schools  and 
brains  will  enter  them.  So  long  as  block  heads  and  leather-heads  are 
licensed  to  teach  brains  will  pick  huckleberries  or  run  peanut-stands. 

And  along  with  the  activity  among  teachers  consequent  upon  the 
examination,  will  come  an  activity  among  patrons. 

Show  the  people  what  scholarship  is  needed,  and  they  will  soon  demand 
nothing  less  than  that  scholarship.  And  right  here  let  me  emphasize 
one  thing  with  all  my  power.  Some  say  examinations  discover  nothing 
but  scholarship.  Suppose  We  grant  that.  What  then  ?  Is  not  scholar¬ 
ship  the  teacher’s  whole  stock  in  trade  ?  If  he  has  not  this  he  is  a  failure, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  the  other  qulifications  which  go  to  make 
the  real  teacher.  This  he  must  have,  and  without  this  he  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  if  examinations  find  this  they  have  done  the  needed  thing.  I 
deny  that  a  man  can  be  a  good  teacher  in  the  lowest  schools  without 
scholarship  which  comprehends  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  branches  taught  therein.  This  knowledge  is  first  and  every  one 
that  lacketh  this  is  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  his  other  powers  may  be. 
Determine  what  amount  of  this  is  needed  and  exact  it  rigidly,  and  the 
people  will  have  nothing  less.  This  step  settled,  what  then?  Two 
things:  First,  the  people  wall  see  to  it  that  the  State  makes  adequate 
provision  for  the  full  preparation  of  its  public  school-teachers.  Second: 
The  people  will  take  up  the  other  qualifications  for  teachers,  aside  from 
scholarship,  and  prepare  for  their  detection. 

The  people  have  many  strange  notions,  and  none  more  strange  than 
the  one  “  that  any  one  can  teach  the  lower  branches,  dispite  his  schol¬ 
arship.”  This  notion  is  an  acquired  one.  It  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
people  through  false  practices  on  the  part  of  teachers.  We  have  argued 
so  much  at  institutes  and  asociation  in  such  loose  and  illogical  style  as 
to  warrant  teachers  in  the  belief  that  anything  will  do.  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  habit  of  permitting  every  weakling  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  criticize  its  laws  is  the  veriest  foolishness.  Institutes  were  not 
made  for  youngsters  and  ignoramuses  to  air  their  raw  knowledge  and 
dense  ignorance,  though  they  have  been  made  this  almost  eveiywheie. 
Institutes  are  places  where  the  wise  instruct  the  ignorant.  Theie  aie 
places  where  callow  brain-power  may  be  deepened  by  culture.  W  e 
have  made  them  a  den  of  thieves.  Every  raw  hand  has  been  permitted 
to  set  up  his  raw,  untutored  notion  in  defiance  of  the  edict  of  heaven 
and  the  plainer  laws  of  reason.  Ee  very  where,  save  in  teaching,  the 
numbsculls  sit  still  and  listen.  In  our  meetings  they  too  often  run 
things  in  the  interest  of  unreason  and  folly. 

The  Augean  stable  of  false  educational  notions  among  the  people  is 
to  a  large  degree  the  direct  result  of  the  inversion  of  the  ancient  order 
of  things  by  teachers  themselves.  Men  who  claim  to  be  Institute 
instructors  set  about  with  much  pomp  to  gather  up  the  raw  foolishness 
of  every  one  present  as  really  valuable  material.  Then,  instead  ol 
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threshing  out  its  rawness  and  showing  up  fearlessly  its  unwisdom  and 
illogical  nature»as  only  a  true  master  can,  the  whole  batch  of  the  hotch 
potch  opinions  are  left  as  models  to  take  root  and  bring  forth  a  greater 
field  of  undigested  principles  to  undermine  real  educational  law.  This 
heresy  has  gone  on  until  we  actually  dispense  with  the  great  organizing 
leader  at  our  meetings  and  make  instructors  of  every  member  of  the 
class.  These  weaklings  instruct  as  model  teachers,  and  the  other  weak¬ 
lings  take  the  instructions  home  to  hammer  out  the  little  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  logic  of  order  and  development  needed  In  all  model  work.  Chime¬ 
ras,  fancies,  hobbies,  crank  notions,  and  all  and  every  sort  of  thing, 
become  models,  and  the  people  are  silently  taught  that  these  are  great 
educational  laws.  Then,  having  dispensed  with  a  teacher  at  these  meet¬ 
ings,  we  begin  the  attack  upon  books,  and  they  are  in  turn  condemned 
and  put  out.  We  spout  so  voluminously  and  vociferously  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  believe  that  bocks  are  not  necessary,  and  that  nearly  every 
one  of  them  is  wrong.  They  have  heard  wise  teachers  condemn  the 
great  thesaurus  of  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages,  and  they  wisely  follow 
suit.  And  after  we  have  discarded  instructors  at  our  institutes  and 
books  in  our  schools,  is  it  not  true  that  “  anybody  can  teach  a  common 
school”? 

Hear  me,  my  Southern  friends.*  We  must  have  a  few  funerals.  We 
must  strangle  a  few  anarchists  and  revolutionists.  There  can  be  no  hope 
for  a  people  that  permits  its  weaklings  to  usurp  the  high  places  of  power 
and  substitute  their  vaporings  for  the  wisdom  of  the  age.  We  must 
put  our  leaders  to  the  front  and  the  learners  to  the  rear.  This  can  only 
be  done  in  the  public  schools  by  absolute  compulsion.  Institutes  must 
be  held  by  law,  under  instructors  named  by  authority,  with  books 
selected  by  regulation  and  followed  unwaveringly  through  a  course  of 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  each  year,  upon  which  every  public  school¬ 
teacher  must  be  forced  to  attend.  Do  this,  my  fellow-teachers,  for  ten 
years  and  our  section  will  see  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  has  never  been 
seen  before. 

When  we  once  get  our  raw  teachers  back  to  the  wisdom  of  silence  until 
knowledge  comes,  the  people  will  change  their  strange  notions  and 
clothe  themselves  with  a  wisdom  that  will  be  startling.  They  will 
demand  stronger  institutes  for  study  and  not  for  spouters.  They  will 
inaugurate  a  system  of  training  schools  which  will  bless  them  and  ele¬ 
vate  our  land.  I  want  to  impress  this  thought,  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  being  right  is  that  the  teachers  get  right. 

Correct  ideas  among  teachers  will  beget  correct  ideas  among  the  people, 
and  ere  long  the  strange  spectacle  of  two  dollar  one-horse  lawyers  pre¬ 
suming  to  examine  three-dollar  two-horse  teachers  will  be  a  relict  of  the 
dark  ages. 

Correct  ideas  here  will  beget  the  larger  idea  of  State  provision  for 
teacher-training.  Lawyers  will  then  no  longer  hunt  for  a  direct  war- 
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rant  in  terms  for  a  Normal  School,  and  university  men  will  not  argue 
the  unconstitutionality  of  these  schools  unless  set  up  under  their  author¬ 
ity.  It  will  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  truth  that  normal  schools  are 
necessary  adjuncts  of  public  schools,  and  that  the  mandate  to  establish 
public  schools  cannot  have  perfect  or  even  approximate  force  without 
these  schools.  This  idea  established  and  the  teacher  problem  will  have 
reached  its  second  stage  of  solution. 

Then  will  come  the  last  and  surest  stage.  With  clearer  ideas  of  the 
State  system,  and  all  that  it  comprehends,  will  come  the  necessary  idea 
of  supervision.  Supervision  will  furnish  the  test  for  the  teacher’s  power, 
even  as  the  examination  furnished  the  test  of  his  scholarship. 

Each  license  for  a  new  teacher  will  present  him  to  the  county  super¬ 
indent,  with  authority  to  do  the  work  which  demands  the  best  experi¬ 
ence.  Under  the  trained  eye  and  hand  of  the  uperintendent  another 
assortment  will  go  on  much  like  the  one  that  occurred  in  the  matter  of 
examinations.  Those  who  have  real  power  will  be  advanced,  regraded 
and  established.  The  failures  will  be  dropped.  This  will  be  the  end  of 
the  work.  This  will  be  the  resurrection  of  the  South — the  glory  of  the 
ages. 

The  President  :  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  a  paper  on  the  “Relation  of  the  State  to  Higher  and 
Professional  Education,  (1)  in  the  Colleges/'  by  Prof  Edward 
S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes: 

The  right  of  the  State  to  educate  in  a  free  government,  rests  in  the 
last  analysis,  upon  its  right  to  exist — hence  to  provide  for  and  protect 
its  existence,  including  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people,  and  the 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  government.  Such  aright  implies,  without 
argument,  the  correlative  duty. 

This  statement,  construed  with  due  limitations,  may  now  be  accepted 
as  axiomatic.  The  only  question  is  as  to  its  limitations,  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  indivduals  and  of  societies  outside  of  government.  The 
American  people  have  ever  been  more  anxious  to  define  the  limitations 
than  to  assert  the  powers  of  government.  Doubtless  in  a  democracy 
this  is  a  wise  tendency,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotton  that  it,  too,  has  its 
limitations. 

Whatever  may  be  better  done,  or  as  well  done,  by  the  individual  or 
by  voluntary  association,  is,  by  common  consent  of  our  people,  as  well 
as  by  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  be  left  to  those  agencies.  Beyond 
this  we  seem  to  recognize  the  right  and  duty  of  government  to  pro\  ide, 
or  at  least  to  supplement,  whatever  may  be  of  unquestionable  necessit} 
for  the  general  welfare.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  such  necessity,  ques¬ 
tions  of  doubt  will  often  arise  which  must  be  settled  by  practical  states- 
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manship.  Mistakes  may  occur,  powers  may  at  times  be  assumed  with¬ 
out  due  necessity;  but  these  involve  no  real  peril  to  free  institutions  so 
long  as  the  people  are  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  abuses  of  one 
administration  will  be  corrected  by  the  next.  The  type  of  political 
life  is  not  the  magnet  unswervingly  true  to  its  pole,  but  the  pendulum 
which  ever  swings  upon  its  arc — always  seeking  but  never  finding  rest — 
yet  even  thus,  by  action  and  reaction,  ticking  the  progress  of  time  and 
of  events. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  restricted  to  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
colleges — in  which  may  be  included  universities,  if  indeed  there  be  any 
well  recognized  distinction  between  these  terms  in  the  South.  The 
topic  of  professional  schools,  also  included  in  the  title,  will  be  briefly 
noticed  in  conclusion.  The  subjects  of  normal  schools  and  high  schools 
in  relation  to  the  State  have  been  assigned  to  other  hands.  Yet  with 
regard  to  all,  the  argument  must  be  essentially  the  same,  and  so  may 
be  treated  here  with  utmost  brevity. 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  universal  primary  edu¬ 
cation  need  be  no  longer  discussed.  If  not  universally  admitted,  it  is 
at  least  universally  acquiesced  in,  and  practically  enacted,  in  all  the 
American  States.  [That  the  right  and  duty  to  provide  imply  also  the 
right  and  duty  to  enforce  or  require  such  education — as  a  corollary 
equally  obvious,  though  by  no  means  equally  admitted — is  a  proposition 
which  is  only  noted  in  passing,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.]  Now 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  with  regard  to  colleges  rests  upon  the 
same  ground  as  its  right  and  duty  with  regard  to  primary  schools — the 
same  and  none  other  possible — with  the  obvious  distinction,  however, 
that  the  application  in  this  one  case  universal,  is  in  the  other  limited 
and  particular.  The  need  of  the  State  for  intelligent  citizenship  is  in 
both  cases  the  sole  and  sufficient  argument.  If  it  is  necessary  that  all 
citizens  should  be  able  to  read  the  ballot,  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
some  should  be  trained  to  higher  functions  of  intelligence,  thought  and 
duty.  And  this  not  for  their  own  sakes,  as  so  many  preferred  individu¬ 
als,  but  for  the  general  welfare.  The  people  of  a  State  are  one,  as  all  its 
institutions  and  franchises  constitute  one  body  politic — so  its  educational 
system  is  one,  of  which  each  part  is  essential  to  every  other.  The  light 
of  intelligence  in  society,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  Mature,  shines  from 
above  downward  ;  and  not  only  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  for  the  service  of  the  State,  but  for  the  teaching,  the  inspiration 
and  the  control  of  the  lower  schools,  and  so  for  the  education  of  all  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
even  to  the  highest  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  may  demand  or  it  may 
be  able  to  maintain.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  such  institutions — not 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  favored  few,  but  for  the  common  good  of 
society,  and  hence  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  State — is,  in  brief, 
the  argument  for  the  right  and  duty  of  States  to  maintain  colleges  or 
universities  for  higher  education. 
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This  argument  might  be  expanded  and  illustrated  by  quotations  of  high¬ 
est  authority,  notably  (for  us  in  South  Carolina)  from  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Dr.  Thornwell  to  Governor  Manning.  But  that  is  now  deemed 
unnecessary;  for  the  principle  is  admitted  and  practically  enacted  in  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  important  here 
to  consider  some  of  the  limitations  of  this  principle  that  may  be  of 
interest  in  the  South:  for  while  the  principle  may  be  assumed  as  of  uni¬ 
versal  validity,  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  application  may  vary  with 
surrounding  conditions. 

Our  postulate  is  that  the  State  may  and  should  organize  and  maintain 
such  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  do  not  otherwise  exist,  or  cannot 
be  sufficiently  provided  by  private  co-operation,  and  this,  in  our  South¬ 
ern  States  especially,  with  due  regard  to  public  economy  in  the  interest 
of  the  tax-payer,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  existing  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  higher  education  can  never  be  self-supporting.  The  apparatus  of 
the  humblest  college,  including  the  laboratory,  the  library  and  all  the 
ever-increasing  appliances  and  demands  of  modern  study,  can  never  be 
met  by  tuition  fees  however  exorbitant,  from  students  however  numer¬ 
ous.  Hence  there  must  be,  besides  the  plant,  a  fund,  whether  by  endow¬ 
ment  or  by  legislative  appropriation,  which  shall  bear  the  larger  part  of 
the  expenses  of  maintenance.  In  some  fortunate  cases  State  funds  and 
endowment  are  combined,  but  these  in  the  South  are  exceptional.  In 
most  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  oije  or  the  other  form  of  support:  State 
appropriation,  or  an  endowment  usually  limited,  and  supplemented  by 
voluntary  contribution,  and  in  the  South  at  least,  usually  under  denom¬ 
inational  control. 

These  latter  are  "known  among  us  as  “denominational  colleges,  but 
they  are  rarely  such  in  any  narrow  sense;  at  least  they  are  not  offen¬ 
sively  sectarian.  The  control  of  the  funds,  of  appointments  and  of  the 
general  administration  may  be  denominational,  but  the  actual  govern¬ 
ment  and  teaching  are  not  so;  they  are  simply  Christian ,  as,  indeed,  in 
State  colleges  also  they  should  be,  indeed  must  be,  in  all  our  Southern 
•  States.  Their  existence  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  necessary  and 
permanent  factors  of  our  social  organization.  Hence  we  contend  that 
the  State,  in  its  provision  for  higher  education,  should  take  account  ot 
these  colleges  as  properly  auxiliary  to  its  own  work,  and  should  not  seek 
to  come — should  rather  aim  not  to  come — into  injurious  competi- 
tiion  with  them.  Though  these  colleges  are  not  under  State  control, 
they  do  in  fact  form  part  of  a  general  system  ot  education  of  which 
the  State  gets  the  benefit,  and  without  which  its  resources  would  be 
overtaxed.  Hence  the  State  should  recognize  their  position  and  foster 
their  work.  As  their  resources,  resting  in  each  case  upon  only  a  section 
of  the  community,  must. usually  be  limited,  it  should  be  the  aim  ol 
the  State,  taxing  the  whole  people,  including  those  who  contribute  to 
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such  colleges,  rather  to  add  what  these  cannot  supply  than  merely  to 
repeat  the  work  already  done  by  them.  Thus  the  denominational  col¬ 
leges  and  the  State  college  or  university  may  and  would  adjust  them¬ 
selves  as  harmonious  and  mutually  supporting  parts  of  a  common  sys¬ 
tem,  each  profiting  by  the  work  of  each.  On  the  other  hand,  a  State 
college  which  merely  seeks  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  former  can 
never  have  the  whole  hearted  support  of  all  the  people.  On  one  pretext 
or  another,  it  will  forever  suffer  from  political  or  religious  antagonists; 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  every  sect,  it  will  find  cordial  support  from 
none;  and,  too  often,  will  itself  become  the  prey  of  denominational 
conflict,  without  the  allegiance  of  any  church.  D  jes  not  the  history  of 
Southern  education  present  examples  of  such  disaster,  sometimes  real¬ 
ized,  more  often — and  still  worse,  if  possible — constantly  threatened? 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  proper  domain  of  the  State  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most  of  our  Southern  States, 
should  be  to  supplement  and  extend  the  work  of  the  local  or  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges.*  And  this  extension  should  be  in  two  directions:  First, 
by  offering  larger  and  more  varied  courses  of  study,  corresponding  to 
the  larger  resources  of  the  State.  Here  is  competition,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  competition  which  is  not  invidious,  and  which  simply  olfers  to  all 
alike  larger  privileges  and  opportunities,  without  interference  with  nar¬ 
rower  fields  of  work.  Second,  and  especially,  by  enforcing  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission  and  graduation,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  other  col¬ 
leges,  but  also  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  Thus  the  State  college  would 
occupy  a  larger  and  a  higher  sphere,  and  so  it  would  find  its  natural 
and  proper  position  in  relation  to  other  colleges — not  competitive,  but 
supplementary— and  they  would«become  not  its  rivals,  but  its  adjuncts. 
Their  best  graduates  would  seek  the  State  college  for  larger  and  higher 
fields  of  study;  their  alumni  would  become  its  alumni  also:  they  would 
rejoice  in  its  highest  development,  as  it  would  profit  by  their  utmost 
efficiency;  and  so  all  would  become  mutually  helpful  and  sustaining, 
instead  of  mutually  jealous  and  destructive.  It  is  only  thus  that,  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  direct  legislation,  the  State  can  secure  the  co  opera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  adjustment  of  all  her  educational  energies  into  a  com¬ 
plete  and  harmonious  system.,  or  that,  short  of  munificent  private  endow¬ 
ments,  any  hope  can  be  found  for  the  highest  educational  development 
in  the  South.  That  high  standards  do  not,  in  the  long  run.  repel  stu¬ 
dents  or  weaken  the  usefulness  of  a  college,  may  be  shown  by  conspicuous 
examples  in  the  South  and  elsewhere.  With  its  naturally  large  infiu- 


*  Exception  will,  of  course,  be  made  where,  as  in  Tennessee,  this  broadest  and 
highest  work  is  otherwise  provided  through  the  munificence  of  a  private  endow¬ 
ment.  In  such  cases,  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  our  argument  that  the  State 
should  concentrate  her  resources  upon  a  narrower  field.  But  such  exceptionally 
fortunate  condition  should  make  the  State  not  less  liberal,  but  more  liberal,  to 
her  own  institution. 
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ence,  a  State  College  must  be  a  most  important  factor  either  to  lift  up 
or  to  keep  down  the  standards  of  education  throughout  a  State.  I  fear 
that  all  of  our  State  colleges  have  not  always  been  found  on  the  right 
side  of  this  question. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics,  upon  the 
function  of  the  State  to  broaden,  elevate,  and  so  to  systematize  the  work 
of  education,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that  one  which  is  the  highest 
and,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  South,  the  most  important  and 
necessary.  Each  State  should  aim  to  secure  within  her  own  borders 
the  essentials  of  a  large  and  thorough  education.  To  this  end,  whatever 
may  be  the  contributions  of  private  enterprise,  the  direct  influence  of 
the  State,  through  her  own  college  or  university,  must  be  an  important, 
in  most  cases  the  most  important,  factor.  This  power  should  be  used 
with  wise  concentration  and  intelligent  purpose  for  the  highest  ends. 
When,  as  may  still  be  sometimes  the  case,  for  want  of  good  fitting- 
schools  it  is  found  necessary  to  admit  students  of  imperfect  preparation, 
let  this  be  done  honestly  and  not  at  the  cost  of  collegiate  standards.  Such 
students  should  be  separately  classed  and  taught,  either  in  a  preparatory 
department  or  fitting-school,  or  else  in  special  sections  under  the  charge 
of  competent  tutors.  They  should  not  be  admitted  into  regular  classes 
to  the  burden  of  the  professor,  the  damage  of  other  students,  and  the 
inevitable  degradation  of  the  general  standard.  It  is  the  worst  of  all 
pretences  to  refuse  to  make  provision  for  preparatory  classes,  and  yet 
continue  to  receive  unprepared  students.  And  whatever  standards  a 
college  may  establish,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  conscience,  as  well  as  of 
pride,  to  maintain  them  faithfully — above  all,  in  a  State  college — on 
grounds  of  the  highest  public  duty.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Southern  education  since  the  war,  and  with  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  to  encounter,  will  pardon  the  insistance  on  this  point. 
Yet  surely  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  may  look  for  and  demand 
progress.  The  State  colleges  should  set  the  example.  At  the  same  time, 
the  writer  does  not  ignore  the  causes  which  in  some  cases  may  still  ren¬ 
der  such  progress  slow  and  difficult;  yet  not  the  less  should  the  end  be 
kept  steadily  in  view.* 


*The  great  importance  of  this  subject  tempts  to  far  larger  treatment  than  is 
here  possible.  The  most  discouraging  feature  in  Southern  education  at  present 
is  the  utter  want  of  adjustment,  or  of  system.  This  whole  question  has  an  impor¬ 
tance,  with  regard  to  both  economy  and  efficiency,  which  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  subject  here  assigned,  and  includes,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  our 
educational  institut  ions,  from  highest  to  lowest,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Not  only  is  the  distinction  between  “university”  and  “college’’  almost  wholly 
lost  or  obscured — universities,  on  the  one  hand,  underbidding  the  colleges  by  even 
lower  standards  of  admission  or  none  at  all,  and  colleges,  on  the  other,  adopting 
the  unrestricted  “elective”  or  university  system,  in  a  mutual  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence — but  we  see  both  universities  and  colleges  conspiring,  by  low  standards,  to 
render  impossible  the  development  of  good  fitting-schools,  yet  both  complaining 
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[In  the  want  of  time  for  full  discussion,  the  following  paragraph  was 
omitted  in  reading,  in  deference  to  the  views  of  some  members  of  the 
Association.  It  is  now  restored,  because  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  an 
important  part  of  his  subject.  He  ventures  to  add  that  he  also  believes 
the  same  argument  would  apply  to  tuition  in  high  schools,  as  in  colleges.] 

There  is  another  respect  also  in  which  some  of  our  Southern  States 
have  attempted  a  short-sighted  and  injurious  policy — that  is,  in  the  offer 
of  free  tuition  in  the  State  colleges.  This  is  not  defensible  in  principle 
or  in  policy.  The  expenses  of  college  education  are  so  great,  and  the 
individuals  enjoying  it  are  so  highly  favored,  that  under  no  principles 
of  equity  or  of  public  policy  should  such  privileges  be  accorded  without 
personal  contribution.  It  is  true  that  no  fees  of  tuition  can  fully  meet 
the  cost  of  collegiate  education:  but  only  the  more,  for  this  reason, 
should  individuals  enjoying  such  costly  privileges  be  made  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  instruction.  The  wholesale  remission  of  tuition 
fees  is  a  form  of  State  charity  that  has  no  defence  and  is  most  widely 
abused — its  chief  result  being  to  underbid  other  institutions,  and,  under 
low  standards,  to  tempt  into  college  a  great  body  of  young  men,  many 
of  whom  would  be  better  off  elsewhere.  It  may  be  quite  safely  assumed 
that  any  young  man  worthy  of  a  college  education  can  either  earn  the 
means  to  secure  it,  or  will  have  gained  friends  who  will  secure  it  for 
him.  If  not.  he  will  have  the  manliness  to  undertake  obligations  which 
shall  guarantee  the  necessary  indebtedness  to  the  college,  in  money  or 

that  such  do  not  exist!  At  the  same  time,  from  below,  the  public  free  schools 
encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  high  schools,  or  academies  proper,  until, 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  hardly  any  place  is  left  for  the 
work  of  “secondary”  education.  Herewith,  in  communities  where  every  dollar 
needs  to  be  economized,  there  is  a  fearful  waste  both  of  money  and  of  energy. 
The  same  work  is  many  times  duplicated,  yet  therefore  hardly  anywhere  done 
with  fullest  efficiency.  Institutions  which  should  cooperate,  with  definite  lines 
of  adjustment,  stand  often  in  jealous  antagonism,  with  the  inevitable  degrada¬ 
tion  of  all  high  standards,  and  a  fearful  cost  alike  to  individuals  and  to  the 
community.  That  this  picture,  though  there  may  be  here  and  there  bright  lines 
of  exception,  is  in  the  main  not  overdrawn,  will  be  nowhere  more  frankly 
admitted  than  by  the  noble  body  of  hard-worked  and  poorly-paid  Southern 
teachers,  who,  with  infinite  self-sacrifice,  struggle  in  vain  against  such  depressing 
conditions. 

The  fuller  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject  may  perhaps  be  reserved 
for  a  future  paper.  Meantime  it  will  be  only  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
power  of  direct  control,  in  the  State  or  elsewhere,  the  chief  hope  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system,  and  so  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  results,  in  Southern  edu¬ 
cation,  lies  in  the  consultation  and  cooperation  of  enlightened  teachers  of  the 
different  grades,  and  in  their  gradual  influence  over  public  opinion.  Such  con¬ 
ferences  could  begin  most  effectually  among  the  faculties  of  universities  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  then  between  their  representatives  and  the  teachers  of  high  schools 
or  academies,  and  soon  gradually,  until  all  schools  should  be  reached  by  their 
influence.  If  these  associations  were  formed  in  every  Southern  State,  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  experience  would  surely  And  in  due  time  some  solut  ion  of  the  present 
confused  and  costly  state  of  affairs. 
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in  service  to  the  State.  The  policy  of  free  tuition,  if  general,  is  on  prin¬ 
ciple  indefensible.  If  adopted  under  conditions,  it  is  wholly  unreliable; 
no  safeguards  can  be  provided  which  will  not  be  cruder;  a  premium  is 
put  on  prevarication;  and,  too  often,  tuition  is  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  fellow-students.  The  most  that  is  here 
desirable  is,  that  there  should  be  provided  a  fund,  under  the  control  of 
the  Faculty,  for  the  aid  of  students  of  approved  merit,  and  scholarships 
for  special  excellence.  But  to  apply  the  principle  of  free  tuition  in  State 
colleges,  so  as  to  underbid  private  or  denominational  institutions,  or 
simply  to  cheapen  the  expense  of  a  college  course,  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  injurious  in  practice.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  embitter  oppo¬ 
sition,  or  to  lower  not  only  the  standards  of  scholarship,  but  the  whole 
tone  of  student-life  in  our  State  colleges.  True  merit  can  be  discovered 
and  aided  without  such  wholesale  violation  alike  of  sound  principle  and 
of  sound  policy. 

The  subject  assigned  calls  unexpectedly  for  some  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  professional  schools — this  term  being,  however, 
left  undefined,  It  is  assumed  that  reference  is  had  to  the  so-called 
learned  professions,  as  law  and  medicine — theology  being  of  course 
excluded  from  the  scheme  of  State  education.  Here,  though  with  still 
narrower  limitations,  the  foregoing  argument  will  equally  apply.  That 
such  schools  may  properly  be  attached  to  State  colleges  or  universities, 
and  so  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  would  seem  to  follow  from 
the  interest  of  the  State  in  all  her  people  and  in  the  competency  and 
efficiency  of  every  department  of  her  varied  citizenship.  But  such  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  being  the  special  privilege  of  only  a  few  individuals, 
it  should  be  made  more  largely  self-supporting.  Larger  fees  of  tuition 
may  be  exacted,  and  will  be  more  cheerfully  paid,  than  for  academic 
education,  as  is  shown  indeed  by  general  usage  and  experience.  Out¬ 
side  of  this,  however,  and  quite  as  much  as  in  the  general  relations 
heretofore  discussed,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  special  duty  of  the  State 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  professional  education,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of 
all  the  people,  to  improve  the  competency,  the  usefulness,  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  learned  professions.  That  the  requirements  for  professional 
degrees  are  in  some  cases  discouragingly,  if  not  dangerously,  low  will  be 
admitted  by  all— by  none  more  freely  than  by  those  who  have  won 
them,  even  on  these  terms.  Herein,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  State 
schools,  for  the  sake  of  the  State,  should  set  a  salutary  example— which 
may  be  done  the  more  safely  and  the  more  surely,  because  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  professional  education  will  the  repute  of  high  standards 
more  certainly  attract  the*b<  sf,  and  finally  the  most  students. 

It  seems,  too,  that  some  scholastic  preparation — at  least  as  much  as 
would  be  demanded  for  admission  to  college — should  be  required  tor 
entrance  upon  professional  study,  at  least  for  a  degree.  If  it  be  said  that 
such  rule  would  restrict  admission  to  the  learned  professions,  this  only 
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enforces  the  argument ;  for  there  is  no  sign  more  discouraging  in  South¬ 
ern  society  than  the  rush  into  these  professions,  and  away  from  indus¬ 
trial  dr  productive  pursuits,  of  so  many  incompetents,  foredoomed  to 
failure,  or  worse  still,  a  questionable  success  at  the  cost  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Of  course,  there  are  young  men  of  true  merit  on  whom  such 
requirement  would  bear  hardly;  but  these  will  always  make  their  way, 
and  be  only  stronger  for  obstacles  overcome.  If  anywhere,  surely  in 
the  State  colleges,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  property  and  lives  of  its  citizens,  reform  should  here  be 
begun  and  enforced.  Outside,  too,  of  its  own  schools,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  proper  function  of  the  State  to  enforce  everywhere  due  requirements 
of  professional  education.  But  the  most  potent  influence  would  be  the 
example  and  reputation  of  its  own  professional  schools. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  industrial  education  is  meant  to  be 
included  in  the  title  of  this  paper ;  but  as  it  occurs  nowhere  else  on  the 
programme  (except  in  relation  to  women),  I  cannot  dismiss  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  education  without  a  word  on  this  most 
important  subject.  We  are  come  upon  a  new  era  in  human  civilization 
and  progress— the  industrial  era— the  age  of  steam,  of  electricity,  of 
machinery— of  which  living  men  have  seen  the  beginning  and  which 
shall  never  have  an  end.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  of  invention  and 
of  mechanical  progress,  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things  have 
become  new.  Prometheus,  type  of  intellectual  power,  no  longer  lies 
chained  upon  the  rock  of  physical  weakness,  with  the  vulture  of  hopeless 
aspirations  gnawing  upon  his  vitals;  the  Titan  forces  of  nature  no  longer 
war  against  the  Gods,'  but  have  submitted  and  are  submitting  to  docile 
service.  To  the  mind  and  will  of  man  belongs  henceforth,  through  the 
agencies  which  he  controls  and  shall  control,  the  empire  of  earth  and 
sea  and  sky.  By  these  agencies  the  power  of  brute  force  is  reduced,  the 
power  of  the  directing  intellect  is  enlarged  and  multiplied  manifold. 
The  individual  strength  sinks  into  insignificance,  but  through  machinery 
and  social  organization  the  power  of  the  individual  mind  and  will 
become  almdst  infinite.  Man  power  is  more  than  horse  power,  because 
man  controls  the  machine  that  represents  a  thousand  horses.  Under 
such  conditions  mere  labor  is  mere  servitude.  Skill  controls  strength; 
the  brain  organizes  and  directs  far-reaching  forces;  and  trained  intelli¬ 
gence  becomes  indispensable,  alike  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest  pur¬ 
suits  of  industry.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this  age  of  invention,  of 
machinery,  of  organization  and  of  world- wide  competition,  the  State 
must  furnish  to  her  people  the  means  of  training  and  of  practice  in  all 
the  great  departments  of  production  and  of  industry.  Woe  to  the  State 
that  in  this  relentless  race  falls  behind  or  lapses  into  dependence;  no 
advantages  of  location  or  of  climate  will  now  avail  when  the  annihilation 
of  distance  makes  the  world  one  market.  To  comprehend,  to  organize,  to 
control,  to  develop  the  great  productive  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
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State  is  now  the  problem  and  task  of  the  age.  For  this  purpose  each 
State  must  provide  abundantly  the  means  of  agricultural,  mechanical 
and  industrial  education  for  the  people.  That  this  education  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  many  of  its  problems  as  yet  unsolved,  makes  only  more 
important  such  prudent  and  liberal  provision  as  shall  wisely  encounter 
its  difficulties  and  most  surely  reach  its  scientific  and  experimental  results. 
The  South,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  at  length  waking  up  to  this  subject; 
and  once  thoroughly  awake,  she  need  not  doubt  of  success. 

There  are  other  important  questions  which  here  tempt  discussion,  such 
as  the  relation  of  State  colleges  to  preparatory  schools,  or,  rather— in  the 
South  at  present— to  the  want  of  preparatory  schools;  but  this  subject, 
most  interesting  as  it  is,  seems  to  belong  more  naturally  to  another  paper. 
Let  it  only  be  repeated  here :  the  policy  of  a  State  college  will  be  a  most 
important  factor,  either  to  create  and  foster  good  schools,  or  to  undermine 
and  destroy  them — either  to  develop  a  system  of  education  in  the  State, 
or  to  render  it  impossible.  As  the  most  potent  of  all  the  educational 
influences  of  the  State,  its  policy  should  be  directed  to  this  large  and 
comprehensive  purpose,  rather  than  to  transient  rivalries  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  number  of  students.  Representing  the  whole  State,  and  no  special 
interest,  it  can  best  afford  to  look  to  the  large  future,  rather  than  to 
temporary  advantage.  But  self-denial  seems  to  be  not  less  difficult  for 
corporations  than  for  individuals.  It  is  always  the  bird  in  the  hand 
against  the  bird  in  the  bush.  Yet  not  always  is  the  mere  number  of 
students  a  true  measure  of  the  usefulness  of  a  college.  We  can  never 
hope  to  achieve  the  highest  results  in  our  State  colleges  in  the  South 
until  faculties,  trustees  and  legislatures  shall  rise  above  this  standard. 
Quality  sometimes  means  more  than  quantity. 

Of  direct  relation  to  politics  the  State  college  should  have  none.  Its 
interests  are  too  delicate,  too  comprehensive,  too  permanent  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  touch  of  party,  or  the  breath  of  popular  clamor.  Hence  it  is 
of  importance  that  its  funds  shall  be  secured  by  permanent  provision, 
without  annual  resort  to  a  legislative  vote.  An  average  legislature  is  ill 
qualified  to  pass  upon  the  condition  or  wants  of  a  great  college.  Yet 
not  the  less  should  the  State  college  be  directly  amenable  to  State  con¬ 
trol,  through  its  trustees.  These  should  be,  in  part,  renewed  by  each 
legislature,  so  as  to  reflect,  in  part  at  least,  the  conditions  of  public 
opinion.  They  should  be  so  few  in  number  that  each  member  shall  feel 
large  personal  responsibility,  and  such  consideration  should  attach  to 
their  office  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  honor  by  the  fore¬ 
most  citizens  of  the  State.  Nowhere  should  the  word  trustee  have  a 
more  literal  significance,  for  nowhere  can  larger  or  nobler  responsibilities 
attach  to  any  body  of  citizens.  In  such  a  board,  administering  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  delicate  trusts  of  the  State,  the  conflicts  of 
party,  of  sect,  of  family  or  personal  interests  should  find  no  place,  but 
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only  the  loftiest  ideas  of  public  service  should  be  recognized.  The 
crowning  duty,  therefore,  of  the  State  to  higher  education  is  to  secure 
the  intelligence  and  purity  of  its  governing  boards. 


The  Association  adjourned  until  4:30  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  4:30  o’clock. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees: 

On  Resolutions. —  C.  B.  Denson,  Solomon  Palmer,  Morgan 
Callaway,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Clarke,  J.  B.  Merwin,  IT.  E.  Chambers, 
Miss  Amanda  Stoltzfus,  Miss  Nannie  Hill. 

On  Conference  as  to  Opening  all  Colleges  in  the  Southern 
States  to  Women,  and  as  to  Providing  a  Southern  University  for 
Women. — Miss  Clara  Conway,  M.  K.  Clement,  D.  L.  Ellis. 

On  Resolutions  as  to  Railroad  Raies,  Past  and  Future. — J.  T. 
Gaines,  W.  D.  Mayfield,  E.  C.  Branson. 

The  President:  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  a  paper  on  the  “  Relation  of  the  State  to  Higher  and 
Professional  Education  (2)  in  Normal  Schools,”  by  Prof. 
C.  B.  Van  Wie,  of  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Van  Wie:  Mr.  President  and  fellow-teachers,  I 
feel  that  I  owe  the  audience  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
paper  that  I  am  going  to  read.  I  did  not  know  until  I 
received  the  programme  last  week  that  my  subject  was  to  be 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  head  under  which  it  appeared. 
I  modified  the  subject  somewhat,  but  it  is  not  as  it  would 
have  been  had  I  known  the  subject  sooner. 


The  word  normal  means  a  rule,  a  pattern  or  a  type,  and  it  was  first 
applied  by  the  French  to  the  teacher-training  schools.  If,  as  some  one 
has  said,  the  most  natural  methods  and  processes  are  such  as  conform 
to  the  judgment  of  thinking  people,  then  the  normal  school  becomes 
that  school  in  which,  by  both  practice  and  theory,  pupil- teachers  ought 
to  receive  such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  do  the  most  natural 
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teaching.  The  normal  school  is  one  that  furnishes  a  model  for  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located  and  unifies  its  educational  interests. 

The  normal  schools  no  longer  need  apology  and  argument  to  justify 
their  existence.  The  history  of  their  establishment,  from  the  time 
when  Francke  saw  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  poor  children  he  so 
much  desired  to  help  was  that  of  well  trained  teachers,  to  the  present, 
when  there  is  such  a  wide-spread  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
education,  has  been  one  of  natural  necessity. 

Mr.  Joe  Jefferson,  in  contrasting  the  bearing  of  American  youth  at 
one  period  of  time  with  that  of  a  decade  or  two  later,  attributes  the 
great  improvement  he  noticed  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  public- 
school  system.  To  this  result  the  normal  schools,  by  furnishing  effi¬ 
cient  teachers,  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree. 

Many,  however,  who  admit  the  necessity  of  normal  schools  claim 
that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  They  say  that  many  graduates  do 
not  teach,  or  only  teach  for  a  short  time;  but  from  a  careful  comparison 
of  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  country,  it  has  been  found  that 
only  two  per  cent,  fail  both  to  teach  and  refund  tuition,  and  that  the 
average  term  of  service  is  five  and  one-half  years,  nearly  three  times 
that  required  by  any  school. 

Nearly  all  normal  schools  at  first  had  a  probationary  period.  That 
they  have  almost  universally  been  permanently  established  after  this 
period  expired  proves  their  usefulness. 

As  statistics  show  that  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  public  school¬ 
teachers  are  new  every  year,  teachers  should  enter  who  only  mean  to 
teach  for  a  limited  time,  but  they  should  teach  the  required  time  and 
they  should  be  earnest,  conscientious,  reliable  persons.  Of  two  grad¬ 
uates,  one  might  accomplish  more  in  two  years  than  another  in  ten. 
Indirectly,  later  in  life,  such  graduates  will  be  likely  to  do  much  for 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  American  people  are  noted  for  being  intensely  practical.  As 
Froebel  long  ago  discovered,  it  is  a  measure  of  economy  to  utilize  the 
energies  of  childhood  for  obtaining  an  education ;  hence  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  employing  an  unskillful  teacher.  No  one  would  deny  that 
there  should  be  special  schools  for  the  lawyer,  the  physician  and  clergy¬ 
man.  For  the  one  who  cultivates  mind  and  developes  character,  how 
much  more  essential  that  special  means  of  instruction  be  furnished. 
The  benefits  arising  from  undergraduates  and  the  pupils  of  graduates 
who  teach  are  often  overlooked.  Nearly  all  of  these  schools  have  a 
large  body  of  undergraduates  constantly  teaching.  Thus,  not  only  those 
who  are  pupils  of  teachers  who  have  received  instruction  in  normal 
schools,  but  also  those  who  become  the  pupils  of  these  pupils,  are  aided 
by  them. 

The  consensus  of  the  civilized  world  is  in  favor  of  normal  schools. 
In  Germany  all  teachers  are  obliged  to  undergo  special  training.  The 
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same  is  almost  as  true  in  France,  and  they  are  very  generally  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  England,  Holland,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  They 
are  scarcely  more  than  a  half  century  old  in  the  United  States,  yet 
to-day  there  are  134  schools  supported  by  appropriations,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  from  State  legislatures.  In  1850  there  were  but  seven  such 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  two  in  Canada.  In  at  least  nine  of  the 
sixteen  Southern  States,  State  normal  schools  have  been  established. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  might  learn  a  lesson  from  a  bit  of  Swiss 
history.  In  this  hardy  republic  of  brave  mountaineers  teachers  are  so 
poorly  paid  that  they  leave  the  work  after  a  short  time  for  more  lucra¬ 
tive  employment.  Consequently,  the  country  has  to  support  more 
normal  schools  than  it  would  if  teaching  was  more  generally  adopted 
as  a  life-work. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  different  means  pro¬ 
vided  by  which  teachers  may  be  trained  for  their  important  work. 
There  are  several  kinds  and  systems  of  schools  in  which  normal  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given.  In  many  States  teachers’  classes  are  formed  in  the  higher 
schools  and  academies,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  sometimes  do  a 
little  practice,  but  they  are  instructed  for  the  most  part  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  method  and  management.  There  are  private  normal  schools, 
which  generally  offer  a  wide  range  of  instruction,  and  which  thus, 
by  offering  to  prepare  for  different  kinds  of  work,  quite  often  fail  to  carry 
out  the  normal  idea.  There  are  pedagogical  chairs  established  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  which  are  doing  a  good  work  by  giving 
such  culture  and  comprehensive  views  of  education  as  are  desirable 
for  our  standard-bearers  to  have,  and  also  in  the  furnishing  to  the 
mass  of  teachers  statistics  and  deductions  which  can  be  obtained  only 
through  opportunities  of  extended  and  minute  investigation.  None  of 
these  sources,  however,  can  furnish  the  rank  and  file  the  needed 
instruction,  for  which  purpose  nearly  every  State  has  established  and 
provided  for  maintaining  one  or  more  normal  schools,  which  schools 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  those  organized  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Normal  colleges  have  been,  and  are  being,  organized,  which 
combine  the  functions  of  the  type  and  the  pedagogical  departments  of 
the  higher  institutions.  Those  directly  and  specially  interested  in 
high-school  work,  have  quite  generally  felt  the  need  of  normal  schools 
of  a  higher  grade  than  at  present  exist,  to  the  end  that  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  high-school  teaching  might  be  received.  Thus,  we  have  one 
factor  leading  to  the  formation  of  normal  colleges.  The  general  nor¬ 
mal  schools  of  some  States,  however,  are  sufficiently  extended  as  to 
their  courses  and  thorough  as  to  their  instruction  and  requirements  as 
to  fit  their  best  graduates  to  do  most  high-school  work.  Our  thoughts 
for  the  most  will  apply  to  the  typical  normal. 

We  might  say  in  passing  that  the  institutes  are  important  aids  for 
disseminating  discoveries,  stimulating  growth  and  instilling  a  profes- 
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sional  spirit,  but  the  instruction  given  in  them  is  undoubtedly  not  adapted 
sufficiently — there  is  too  much  of  theorizing,  too  little  of  practice  ;  the 
instruction  offered  does  not  enter  into  the  experiences  of  the  teachers 
as  it  should  ;  it  gives  too  little  additional  power. 

The  most  important  work  as  regards  the  inception  of  normal  schools 
is  securing  capable,  competent,  growing  teachers.  Notice  two  classes 
of  teachers,  to  be  found  in  every  well  equipped  normal  school — the 
department  and  the  critic  teacher.  The  Swiss  require  their  normal 
students  to  do  manual  work  while  attending  school,  partly  to  help 
defray  expenses,  but  more  particularly  that  they  may  keep  in  sympathy 
with  the  life  and  trials  of  the  peasants  with  whom  they  are  to  associate  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  strive  to  discipline  the  intellect  and  purify 
the  character  of  their  students,  that  they  may  become  superior  to  those 
with  whom  they  labor,  and  incite  and  lead  them  to  higher  living.  The 
same  thought  when  adapted  to  environment,  has  a  special  application 
to  the  teachers  constituting  the  normal  Faculty.  An  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  critic  teacher  is  experience  in  teaching,  with  as  many  grades  as 
possible.  They  need  tact,  sympathy,  close  discriminating  power,  quick 
perceptions  that  the}7  may  take  in  situations  at  a  glance,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  subject-matter.  The  department  teacher  should  have 
the  qualifications  of  the  critic,  or  the  power  of  feeling  them,  and,  in 
addition,  he  should  be  a  student ;  he  should  have  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  principles  of  pedagogics,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  the  elements  of  ethics,  logic  and  psychology.  Having  to  decide, 
as  he  does,  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  do  his  line  of  work  in 
the  State,  he  should  know  what  is  being  done,  the  reforms  needed, 
what  the  people  expect  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  For  this 
reason  he  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  part  in  institutes, 
associations  and  other  like  organizations  formed  for  the  advancement 
of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  all 
teachers  should  be  broad-souled  persons  of  character  and  culture,  the 
unconscious  influences  of  whose  lives  should  be  a  well  of  living  water, 
bubbling  up  in  the  memories  of  their  pupils,  renewing  courage  and 
inciting  to  worthier  effort.  In  these  teachers,  who  are  to  become 
models  for  a  great  commonwealth,  and  who  are  to  judge  in  regard  to 
a  variety  of  relations,  and  the  outcome  of  whose  judgments  have  such 
an  extended  application,  and  who  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  supplement 
and  complete  limited  observations  by  inference  and  probability,  the 
qualities  of  self-control,  justice  and  equanimity  need  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  high  degree.  Happy  are  those  pupil-teachers,  the  intuitions  of 
whose  teacher,  unbiased  by  passion  and  prejudice,  are  to  be  relied  upon 
as  safe  guides  and  counsellors. 

Having  secured  a  Faculty  of  efficient  teachers,  the  work  of  the  normal 
school  consists  in  putting  such  forces  in  operation  as  will  furnish  the 
State  with  like  teachers.  At  what  age  should  pupils  be  allowed  to 
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enter  normal  schools?  Some  might  say  that,  as  young  people  show 
ripeness  of  character  and  judgment  at  different  ages,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  school  should  use  his  judgment  as  regards  those  who  are 
to  be  allowed  to  enter.  This  does  very  well  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  neither  is  it,  on  the  whole,  just.  Besides,  it  places  unnecessary 
responsibility  on  school  officials,  and  opens  the  way  to  unjust  charges 
and  unnecessary  opportunity.  The  typical  age  at  which  candidates 
show  the  requisite  maturity  should  be  chosen.  Most  schools  have  con¬ 
sidered  this  to  be  sixteen  for  girls  and  eighteen  for  boys. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  persons  of  maturity  should  enter  normal  schools, 
and  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  unworthy,  some  system 
of  recommending  candidates  should  be  adopted.  To  raise  the  standard 
of  scholarship  throughout  the  State,  there  should  be  adopted,  as  most 
normal  schools  have,  a  system  of  entrance  examinations  which  should 
be  as  rigid  as  the  conditions  of  education  in  the  State  will  warrant,  and 
which  should  have  a  constantly  higher  standard  in  proportion  as  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  improve,  but  care  should  be  employed  not 
to  place  the  requirements  in  advance  of  what  the  lower  grade  of  schools 
are  able  to  furnish.  The  examinations  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  except 
in  States  where  all  the  schools  practically  make  a  unitary  system. 
Under  such  circumstances  certificates  showing  the  required  proficiency 
should  be  accepted  as  substitutes.  In  this  way,  making  one  school 
merge  into  another,  practically  paves  the  way  for  purely  professional 
work,  as  is  now  done  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  experience  advises  making  normal  schools  strictly  professional 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  desiiable  to  attract  to  normal  schools  young  men  and  women  of 
promise  and  high  aspirations.  This  can  be  partially  effected  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  highest  means  of  culture,  and  by  furnishing  associations  of 
refinement.  Enlisting  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  and  highly  cultivated  of  the  community  help  toward  securing  this 
lesult.  Students  attending  these  schools  should  be  treated  with  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  due  to  the  high  and  responsible  calling  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  In  every  way  possible  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  they,  as  graduates  of  a  typical  school,  are  expected  to 
become  model  teachers. 

One  outcome  of  our  normal  instruction  should  be  the  elimination  of 
inferior  and  incompetent  teachers.  Teachers  should  be  so  well  paid 
that  they  need  have  no  anxiety  about  a  comfortable  living  in  the  future, 
and  the  way  to  secure  this  result  is  to  teach  so  well  as  to  make  their 
services  indispensable.  Let  them  create  a  demand  for  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  by  proving  its  advantages,  and  reasonable  remuneration  will  be 
forthcoming.  The  entrance,  promotion  and  graduation  of  normal 
students  should  be  rigidly  guarded,  but  every  inducement  should  be 
offered  to  attract  applicants  of  a  high  order.  Their  expenses  should  be 
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reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  when  available  a  fund  might  be  paid  to  the 
most  faitlilful  workers.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  notice  the  custom 
of  France  and  Prussia,  which  countries  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance,  but  compel  them  after  completing  their  course  to 
give  give  bonds  to  teach  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  or  refund  the 
amount  expended. 

Authorities  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  have  a  large  number  in 
attendance.  All  of  course  should  be  free  to  attend  the  public  schools; 
but  in  schools  in  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  secure  quality,  not  quantity.  By  quality,  we  mean 
character,  promise,  ability,  a  desire  to  improve  and  attain  excellence. 
Undoubtedly,  one  defect  in  many  of  the  American  normal  schools  is 
an  excess  of  attendants.  These  schools  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
still  classed  as  secondary.  Many  students  in  such  schools  have  thought- 
habits  as  yet  unformed,  or  needing  to  be  reformed,  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  with  too  large  a  number.  To  the  university  and  seats  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  only  persons  of  maturity  attend,  the  objection  will  not 
apply.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  course  of 
instruction  is  that  arising  from  coming  in  contact,  in  touch,  with  the 
instructor,  when  the  latter  can,  as  it  were,  imbibe  the  higher  natures  of 
his  learners  and  feel  and  minimize  the  clogs  that  drag  them  down. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  influence  of  the  higher  classes  on 
the  lower ;  their  leaven  may  not  be  able  to  permeate  and  quicken  so 
great  a  mass  of  crudeness. 

The  normal  schools  should  always  be  opened  to  teachers  for  any  length 
of  time  they  care  to  stay.  They  should  be  like  those  of  Pestalozzi,  who 
really  first  brought  the  system  into  prominence,  and  made  the  necessity 
of  normal  training  known  throughout  the  world,  and  who,  on  this 
account,  might  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  teacher-training 
school— like  those  of  our  great  Swiss  father,  they  should  be  a  mecca  for 
inquiring  teachers.  The  pupils  will  consist  of  two  classes  ;  the  one 
taking  the  complete  course,  or  such  a  part  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a  diploma  ;  the  other  made  up  of  persons  of  maturity  attending  for  a 
limited  time,  as  their  opportunities  allow,  and  taking  such  studies  as 
they  wish.  The  qualifications  and  character  of  the  former  class  should 
be  attested  before  admission,  the  fact  that  the  latter,  already  teachers, 
without  any  hope  of  advancement  to  be  gained  from  a  diploma,  wish  to 
learn  more  about  the  art  and  science  of  the  work  in  which  they  aie 
engaged,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  worth  and  good  intentions. 
Even  applicants  of  this  class,  however,  should  sometimes  be  required 
to  bring  testimonials  of  character. 

In  our  American  schools,  teachers  become  the  instructors  of  all  giades 
and  classes.  They  need  to  sympathize  with  those  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life,  to  eradicate  what  is  harmful,  and  to  reform  the  badly  taught. 
They  need  to  have  that  culture,  that  independence  of  character,  that 
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knowledge  of  the  world  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  place  with 
the  best  and  most  prosperous  of  their  feliows.  To  this  end  they  should 
study  people  as  they  find  them,  they  should  strive  to  gain  a  con¬ 
ception  of  their  motives  and  ideas  of  life,  they  should  receive  sufficient 
remuneration  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
the  community  affords  in  the  way  of  true  culture  and  growth,  to  live 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  typical  living  of  the  place,  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  dispense  with  anything  needed  for  health,  comfort  of 
mind  and  body,  and  advancement  in  their  profession. 

The  instruction  in  normal  schools  should  not  be  such  as  to  lead  to 
mere  routine,  to  form  blind  imitators,  to  habituate  to  mechanical  ways 
of  working.  It  should,  above  all  things,  cultivate  individuality  ;  it 
should  habituate  students  to  adapt  themselves  to  themselves,  to  their 
associates,  to  their  environment.  The  beginning  of  the  course  should 
be  adapted  to  arouse  thought  and  give  methods  of  study  and  technical 
skill ;  this  should  be  followed  by  such  instruction  as  will  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  for  which  the  students  are  to  be  prepared  to  teach,  not  only 
directly,  but  also  those  whose  elements  enter  into  the  subjects  taught: 
lastly,  there  should  be  actual  teaching,  under  competent  critics,  that 
the  young  teacher  may  test  his  powers  and  have  unconscious  faults 
pointed  out.  From  the  beginning  the  end  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 

Instruction  in  any  normal-school  coarse  should  be  such  as  will  give 
the  student  a  good  understanding  of  those  fundamental  principles  on 
which  methods  are  based.  The  great  field  of  educational  literature 
should  be  opened  to  view,  but  this  can  rarely  be  entered,  much  less 
explored.  Skill  and  the  power  of  self-help  should  be  given  to  all  who 
make  an  earnest  effort.  The  aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  teach  the 
art  thoroughly,  and  as  much  of  the  science  as  is  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  of  the  art,  and  as  much  more  as  time  and  means 
wall  permit. 

Practice  in  teaching  some  of  the  more  important  branches,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  discussion  and  criticism,  is  very  important.  The  immature 
and  inexperienced  teachers  of  normal  schools  should  have  practice  teach¬ 
ing  then  classmates,  who  in  turn  act  as  teachers.  Pupil-teachers  should 
not  be  required  to  practice  actual  teaching  until  they  have  received  as 
thorough  preparation  as  can  be  devised — this,  in  justice  to  both  teacher 
and  taught.  To  secure  this  preparation,  the  class-room  teacher  will 
choose  subjects  pertaining  to  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  such  as 
objects,  color,  form,  number,  qualities  and  force.  General  directions 
will  be  given  for  preparing  lessons  on  these  subjects.  The  pupil  is  to 
choose  his  lesson-subject  and  write  a  description  of  the  lesson  he  intends 
to  give,  making  the  account  as  clear  and  complete  as  possible.  The 
depai  tment-teacher  will  review,  making  corrections  and  suggestions, 
or  requiring  the  lesson  to  be  prepared  again.  This  lesson  will  be  given 
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to  members  of  the  class,  who  try  to  act  as  children  would  of  the 
grade  for  which  the  lesson  is  intended.  After  the  lesson  has  been  given, 
all  who  desire  criticise.  Later,  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the 
schools  are  selected,  and  classes  of  children  from  the  model  school  are 
taught.  Generally,  in  all  practice  teaching,  written  plans  should  be 
submitted.  For  actual  practice  in  teaching  the  children,  there  should 
be,  therefore,  the  following  preparation:  (1)  Academic  instruction — thor¬ 
oughness  in  the  elements;  (2)  class-roorn  study — practice,  criticism  and 
discussions;  (3)  written  plans,  consisting  of  sketches,  outlines  and 
descriptions.  The  actual  teaching  is  to  be  accompanied  with  careful 
supervision  and  criticism. 

Normal  instruction  is  calculated  to  give  breadth  and  versatility.  So, 
many  more  relations  must  necessarily  be  considered  in  regard  to  facts. 
An  application  of  what  is  learned  has  to  be  made.  The  pupil-teacher 
is  obliged  to  maintain  a  double  attitude — that  of  teacher  and  pupil.  An 
important  benefit  arising  from  such  work  is  that  of  leading  one  to  form 
habits  of  self-examination.  The  sage’s  advice,  know  thyself,  is  constantly 
being  enforced  and  practiced.  Pupil  teachers,  by  giving  lessons,  are 
led  to  fortify  themselves  from  every  standpoint,  as  they  are  stimulated 
by  the  thought  that  they  will  be  criticised  by  their  pupils,  their  class¬ 
mates  and  their  teacher.  After  such  preparation  and  execution,  every 
criticism  will  throw  additional  light  on  their  introspective  critical  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  understand  more  clearly  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  relative  proficiency  they  bear  to  others. 

The  grade  of  scholarship  adopted  by  a  normal  school  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  that  of  schools  to  which  it  is  related,  both  of  a  higher  and 
lower  grade.  As  the  school  grows  older  the  standard  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  but  constantly  raised.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be 
desirable  to  have  two  courses:  one  to  fit  teachers  to  take  charge  of  public 
rural  schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  town  and  city  systems,  and  the 
other  adapted,  in  addition,  to  prepare  for  instructing  advanced  and 
academic  grades,  and  to  give  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  super¬ 
visory  and  executive  work.  The  question  of  theory  and  practice  is  an 
important  one  to  consider.  The  relative  amount  of  each  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  studying  the  individuals  interested.  The  comprehensive  critic 
will  gauge  the  pupil-teacher  in  this  respect. 

In  attendance  at  these  schools  there  are  often  worthy,  plodding  persons 
who  would  never  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  but  who  would, 
nevertheless,  do  good  service  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Such  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  given  a  very  thorough  course  in  the  rudiments.  They 
should  take  just  enough  of  the  advanced  work  to  see  its  relations  to 
the  elementary,  and  to  get  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  complete  the 
course.  Suppose  they  are  obliged  to  earn  money  to  pay  their  expenses  ? 
They  can  do  this  by  teaching,  and  in  so  doing  gain  valuable  experience. 
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To  one  who  is  willing  to  work,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  rudiments 
furnishes  stepping-stones  to  a  complete  education. 

A  few  subjects  studied  in  all  their  bearings,  give  so  much  more  of  the 
power  of  self-help  than  many  lightly  pursued  or  prosecuted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  some  material  advantage  without  much  thought  of  the 
culture  accruing.  The  “all  is  in  all”  of  Jacotot  should  be  more  per¬ 
sistently  put  in  practice.  Take  arithmetic,  for  example.  In  the  state¬ 
ments  and  explanations,  when  written,  all  the  technics  are  involved, 
practice  in  expression  is  given,  and  a  wide  range  of  scientific  facts  can 
be  utilized  to  furnish  numbers.  In  business  forms,  the  elements  of  book¬ 
keeping  are  used;  in  longitude  and  time,  facts  from  astronomy;  in  the 
measures  of  extension  and  the  subject  of  evolution,  geometrical  princi¬ 
ples  are  employed. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  real  normal  training  is  deficient  in  cul¬ 
ture-value.  As  the  aim  of  all  teaching  includes  the  element  of  culture, 
the  pupil-teacher  must  necessarily  be  brought  to  feel  his  need  in  this 
respect.  As  we  have  indirectly  shown,  the  normal  school  must  neces¬ 
sarily  do  much  toward  elevating  and  extending  educational  standards, 
thus  originating  forces  which  will  secure  a  broader  and  a  deeper  culture. 
The  tendency  of  the  age,  as  notably  shown  in  the  Chautauqua  move¬ 
ment  and  Dr.  Harper’s  plan  for  the  great  Chicago  University,  of  which 
he  is  to  have  charge,  is  to  combine  culture  with  the  practical. 

Normal-school  officials  should  exercise  care  in  gauging  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  those  they  graduate.  So  often  these  form  the  idea  that  they 
can  undertake  any  work  which  presents  itself.  While  students,  they 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  every  one  has  limitations, and  that 
it  is  the  mission  of  education  to  reduce  these  limitations  to  the  minimum, 
but  that  this  is  a  life-long  process.  When  an  opening  presents  itself, 
the  temptation  is  to  fill  it,  even  when  the  one  recommended  has  doubt¬ 
ful  qualifications.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  school 
he  represents  when,  he  accepts  a  position  he  is  unable  to  fill  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  The  custom  of  serving  for  a  time  in  subordinate  positions,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  might,  perhaps,  be  profitably  imitated  by  youthful 
teachers  in  this  country. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  graduate  should  be  advised  to  remain  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  fix  desirable  habits  of  study  and  conduct,  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  leading  principles  of  education,  and  to  become 
skillful  in  practice-teaching.  Hot-house  growth  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  pattern  school.  Normal  graduates  should  be  protected  from  com¬ 
peting  with  incompetent  teachers  by  systems  of  inspection  and  exam¬ 
ination,  such  as  made  the  schools  of  Holland  at  one  time  superior  even 
to  those  of  Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  extreme  vigilance  should  be 
employed  not  to  graduate  any  who  are  not  properly  qualified. 

A  State  should  not  establish  too  many  normal  schools.  In  this  respect 
the  principle  of  quality  and  quantity  has  a  good  application.  Econ- 
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omy  and  efficiency  are  secured  by  concentrating  forces,  so  that  with  the 
same  means  not  only  better  opportunities  can  be  offered,  but  more  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  rendering  financial  aid  to  those  in  attendance; 
hence  the  element  of  distance  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  supe¬ 
rior  advantages. 

Every  normal  school  should  have  a  library,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer,  furnished  with  the  best  current  reading  matter,  extended  to 
cover  all  books  needed  for  reference  and  to  offer  inducements  for  further 
study  and  research. 

All  similar  normal  schools  of  any  one  State  should,  in  the  main,  be 
uniform.  A  unity  of  purpose,  of  principles,  of  doctrine  could  be 
obtained  through  counsel  and  co-operation.  The  schools  would  become 
more  successful,  and  the  State  would  be  better  served,  if  this  were  the 
case. 

The  vital  question  for  educators  to  consider  is  not  shall  there  be  normal 
schools,  for  they  have  come  and  they  have  come  to  stay,  but  how  shall 
these  schools  become  more  efficient.  Fellenburg,  the  great  Swiss  philan¬ 
thropist  and  educator,  had  a  true  conception  of  the  way  in  which  any 
school  should  grow.  He  began  working  where  he  found  the  people. 
He  gradually  introduced  reforms  as  he  found  the  people  ready  for  them. 
When  improvements  were  suggested  with  the  probability  that  they 
could  b  made,  he  at  once  adopted  them.  He  did  not  expect  everything 
to  be  furnished  and  in  perfect  order  from  the  first. 


The  President:  We  shall  now  have  a  paper  from  Prof. 
W.  PI.  Bartholomew,  of  Louisville,  on  the  “  Relation  of  the 
State  to  Higher  and  Professional  Education  in  High  Schools.” 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bartholomew  :  In  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  high  schools,  I  desired  to  accomplish  two  points.  rPhe  first 
was  to  address  myself  directly  to  the  question  which  has 
been  assigned  me,  in  order  that  I  might,  in  the  second  place, 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience  present,  and  of 
the  committee  who  requested  me  not  to  exceed  twenty 
minutes. 

RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  proper  rule  of  logic  which  requires  that  the  terms  in  which  any 
proposition  is  stated  shall  be  defined  before  any  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  same  is  possible.  Inasmuch  as  this  question  is  involved  in  that  of 
education,  it  is  in  order,  first,  to  determine  its  office  or  purpose. 
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*  FIRST.  EDUCATION. 

What,  then,  is  the  aim  of  education?  Did  not  the  Illustrious  Teacher 
briefly  state  it  when  He  said,  “  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them.”  Knowledge,  duty,  happiness;  is  not  this  the  rational  as 
well  as  the  natural  order?  Is  it  not  true  that  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  enables  one  to  do?  Is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  unreasonable  unless  it  leads  to  obedience? 

Is  not  physical  education  the  process  by  which  the  laws  of  health  are 
made  known,  and  obedience  to  which  results  in  freedom  from  disease 
and  pain? 

Does  not  obedience  to  the  laws  of  mental  growth  enable  the  individual 
to  exercise  with  efficiency  and  address  the  various  faculties  with  which 
he  is  endowed?  Does  not  obedience  to  the  laws  upon  which  the  family 
and  society  are  founded  put  the  individual  in  harmony  with  the  best 
interests  of  these  institutions,  and  of  humanity? 

Therefore,  as  has  been  said,  education  is  the  equable  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  human  faculties.  By  means  of  education,  any 
one  should  be  piepaied  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  obligations  which 
he  owes  to  himself,  to  society,  and  to  the  State.  It  is  pertinently  said 
that  an  individual  is  completely  educated  when  he  naturally  and  readily 
discharges  all  his  functions  as  a  human  being  ;  he  is  fully  educated 
when  he  reaches  the  limit  possible  to  him  as  an  individual;  and  he  is 
propei ly  educated  in  proportion  as  his  instruction  has  led  toward  the 
possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  an 
individual  to  the  State? 

SECOND.  THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

What  constitutes  the*State? 

“Men  who  their  duty  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  ‘  knowing  dare  maintain,’ 

And  sovereign  law,  that  States  collected  will, 

O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.” 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  X,  or  Bill  of  Rights, 
says  :  “  That  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  the  people.”  To  provide,  then,  for  the  education  of  the 
people  is  not  found  among  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment;  it  is,  therefore,  reserved  to  the  States.  If  the  States  should  not 
choose  to  establish  public  schools  they  would  not  be  established.  The 
people,  however,  in  many  of  the  States,  in  forming  a  Constitution,  have 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  maintain  public  schools.  The 
State  is  the  source  of  law  and  authority  for  public  schools.  It  may 
commit  to  the  care  of  the  State  officers  such  interests  as  it  may  conceive 
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belong  to  the  community.  Therefore,  public  education  is  at  once  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  State.  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
that  the  State  should  see  to  it  that  every  citizen  has  open  to  him  the 
means  of  ascertaining  and  discharging  his  obligations  to  it,  and  then  to 
exact  a  rigid  accountability.  For  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  “  Zeal 
without  knowledge,  prudence  without  courage,  and  peace  without  prin¬ 
ciple,  are  dangerous  qualities.” 

THIRD.  QUALITY  AND  LIMIT  OF  EDUCATION. 

That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  is  a  proposition  which 
cannot  be  refuted.  But  the  people  constitute  the  State,  and  their  will 
is  supreme.  Therefore  the  people  have  the  unquestioned  right  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  or  otherwise,  to  determine  both  the  quality  and  the  limit  of  the 
education  necessary  to  promote  their  community  interests.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  States  respectively  confirms  this  position.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  those  States  which  have  laid  generous  foundations  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  citizens,  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  national 
as  well  as  State  affairs.  But  those  States  which  have  been  illiberal  in 
this  respect  have  failed  to  realize  their  best  interests  in  any  direction. 
Every  dollar  spent  upon  educational  institutions  results  in  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  increased  value  of  an  educated  citizen. 

In  1524,  Martin  Luther,  in  a  special  document  addressed  to  the  public 
authorities  of  Germany,  forcibly  expressed  himself  upon  the  necessity 
of  universal  education,  as  follows:  “Each  city  is  subjected  to  great 
expense  every  year  for  the  construction  of  roads,  for  fortifying  its  ram¬ 
parts  and  for  buying  arms  and  equipping  soldiers.  Why  should  it  not 
spend  an  equal  sum  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  school-masters?  The 
prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  natural  riches,  on  the 
solidity  of  its  walls,  on  the  elegance  of  its  mansiohs,  and  on  the  abundance 
of  arms  in  its  arsenals;  but  the  safety  and  strength  of  a  city  reside  above 
all  in  a  good  education,  which  furnishes  it  with  instructed,  reasonable, 
honorable  and  well-trained  citizens.”  The  education  of  the  masses  is 
the  first  and  chiefest  community  interest,  without  which  no  other  com¬ 
munity  interest  can  have  a  permanent  foundation  upon  which  to  lest. 
All  the  States  of  the  Union  are  now  accepting  this  principle  by  liberally 
providing  the  means  by  which  the  people  may  receive  an  education 
commensurate  with  their  duties  and  obligations  as  citizens.  Iheie  is  a 
growing  disposition,  thanks  be  to  God,  throughout  this  country  to 
abundantly  prepare  to  banish  from  its  bordeis  that  most  lelentless  and 
most  terrible  of  its  enemies — ignorance  and  vice.  And  it  is  the  constant 
and  earnest  prayer  of  every  fathful  citizen  that  thorough  preparation 
shall  continue  until  intelligence  and  virtue  shall  dominate  in  e\tiy 
home.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  providing  for  other  community 
interests,  a  much  better  reason  my  be  given  for  that  of  education. 
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FOURTH.  ORIGIN  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  History  of  Education,  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  public  schools: 

The  colonies  which,  in  1620  and  the  twenty-five  years  succeeding 
had  left  England  and  planted  themselves  on  the  rugged  shores  of  New 
England,  had  brought  with  them,  not  only  the  manners,  customs  and 
culture  of  their  native  land,  but  the  determination  to  rear  here  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  which  should  prevent  their  descendants  from  subsid¬ 
ing  into  barbarism. 

“Ere  their  dwellings  were  so  far  completed  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  they  reared  the  church  edifice,  and  close  by 
its  side  the  school-house,  where  often,  especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
colonies,  men  taught  the  alphabet  and  the  rudiments  of  learning  whose 
talents  and  attainments  would  have  qualified  them  to  fill  the  highest 
chair  in  any  university  of  Europe. 

“Legal  provision  was  made  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  all  the  children  of  each  colony  many  years 
before  any  such  enactment  had  been  thought  of  by  any  State  in  Europe. 
As  early  as  1635,  the  formation  of  free  schools  was  organized  by  law  in 
Massachusetts;  in  1642,  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  that 
e\eiy  a,  iilage  containing  fifty  families  should  maintain  a  school  in  which 
reading  and  writing  should  be  taught,  and  that  every  township  or  dis¬ 
trict  containing  one  hundred  families  should  support  a  grammar  school, 
a  school  where  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  taught.  Nor  was  Connecticut 
behind  her  sister  colony  in  her  zeal  for  public  and  universal  education. 
In  1639,  a  school  supported  by  tax  existed  in  Hartford,  and  another  in 
New  Haven;  and  The  Code  of  1650,  the  first  compilation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Connecticut  commonwealth,  required  parents  and  guardians  to 
cause  their  children  to  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  learn  their  catechism, 
under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  fine  for  each  neglect  therein,  and 
authorized  the  selectmen,  after  admonition,  to  take  children  who  were 

uninstructed  from  their  parents  and  guardians  and  place  them  in 
schools.” 

FIFTH.  THE  STATE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  promises  herein  given  are  true,  what,  then,  is  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  high  schools?  It  seems  to  me  that  relation  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Inasmuch  as  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  it  follows  that 
they  have  the  right  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  education  of  their 
children  as  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  times  may  demand,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  burden  of  said  provision  shall  fall  equally 
upon  all,  and  may  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all.  History  shows  that  this 
right  and  duty  has  been  exercised  by  the  people  since  the  formation  of 
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our  government.  The  only  possible  limit  is  the  ability  and  judgment 
of  the  community  or  people. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  resemblance,  or  what  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  whole  may  be  affirmed  of  a  part,  it  follows  that  the 
State  must  give  proportionate  care  and  means  to  sustain  high  schools. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in  the  United  States  in  which  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  was  early  commenced  in  our  national  history,  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed.  Michigan  is  the  typical  State  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  first  principle.  Its  system  includes  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  a  university.  It  is  practically  conceded  that  no  system  is 
even  relatively  perfect  that  does  not  contain  ample  provisions  for  sus¬ 
taining  high  schools,  which  are  properly  termed  people’s  colleges. 

3.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  with  a  view  to 
greater  officiencv  of  work,  the  people  may  provide  that  the  high  school 
shall  be  taught  in  a  separate  building  by  one  or  more  persons  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  principal  of  superior  qualifications.  As  to 
how  this  shall  be  done  rests  solely  upon  the  convenience  and  means  of 
the  community. 

The  history  of  these  schools  shows  that  the  means  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  have  always  been  furnished  even  when  its  claims  were  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized.  Sometimes  the  high-school  grades  are  placed  with 
other  grades  in  the  same  building,  and  sometimes  a  separate  building  is 
provided.  Again,  the  teacher  of  the  rural  district  is  constantly  urging 
his  pupils  to  go  beyond  the  curriculum,  thus  his  school  becomes  in  some 
sort,  at  least,  a  high  school.  The  people,  however,  have  found  from 
experience  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  hence  in  every  commu¬ 
nity,  as  soon  as  means  can  be  secured,  the  high  school  is  placed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  building.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  to  bring  under 
one  management  these  scattered  pupils,  whether  expenditure,  quality  of 
work,  or  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  concerned? 

4.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the  high  school  becomes 
a  necessity.  Such  leverage  cannot  be  obtained  so  economically  from 
any  other  source.  The  grammar  or  elementary  school  does  not  lift  the 
high  school,  but  the  reverse  is  true.  So  the  high  school  exists  for  the 
grammar,  not  the  grammar  school  for  the  high  school.  The  high  school 
exerts  a  directive  power  upon  the  elementary  schools.  The  teachers  of 
these  schools  who  use  this  leverage  secure  the  best  results  by  inspiring 
their  pupils  with  the  hope  of  reaching  higher  vantage  ground.  So  the 
general  tendency,  both  of  the  method  and  the  work  of  the  grammar 
school,  shows  the  necessity  of  the  leverage  of  the  high  school. 

5.  “The  State  is  not  an  unchangeable  somewhat,  but  is  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  will  of  the  people  who,  as  citizens,  constitute  it,  hence  the 
State,  like  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  is  progressive,  and  must 
continually  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  needs  of  its  citizens.” 
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It  follows,  then,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  intelligent  and  virtuous 
citizens,  the  greater  will  be  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  State.  There¬ 
fore.  the  necessity  for  such  citizen  is  apparent,  and  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  citizens,  which  are  identical,  may  run  in 
parallel  lines  of  progression,  the  means  of  a  liberal  and  intelligent  public 
education  must  be  supplied.  Hence  any  education  which  does  not  meet 
the  present  needs,  is  of  no  service  although  it  may  have  uiet  the  needs 
of  the  past.  I  here  respectfully  submit  the  case. 

The  President:  Discussion  of  the  papers  read  is  now  in 
order. 

/ 

Prof.  R.  H.  Parham:  I  had  no  idea  what  ground  would 
be  taken  in  this  paper.  My  thoughts  had  been  running  in 
a  different  line  somewhat  from  that  which  the  paper  took, 
supposing  that  the  writer  would  attempt  to  meet  objections 
that  might  have  have  been  raised  heretofore  to  the  high 
school,  but  the  high  school  seems  to  have  won  its  place  in 
public  estimation  and  public  affection  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  need  not  be  discussed.  I  thought  of  answering  some 
objections  that  might  have  been  raised  to  the  high  school. 
You  know  there  have  been  those  who  have  held  to  the  idea 
that  the  business  of  the  State  is  only  to  give  the  best  elemen¬ 
tary  education — to  teach  the  students  to  read,  write  and 
cypher.  But  we  have  outgrown  that,  and  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  think  that  the  business  of  the  State  is  with 
the  whole  field  of  education,  and  I  shall  certainly  claim 
that  as  the  business  of  the  State. 

1  will  address  myself  to  one  other  point,  and  that  is,  What 
shall  the  high  school  do;  what  is  its  office?  The  business 
of  the  high  school  is  two-fold:  to  finish  and  round  up  the 
public-school  course  as  a  graduating  agent,  and  to  fit  pupils 
for  the  State  University,  which  we  regard  as  a  culmination 
of  the  public-school  system.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
adjust  these  two  views  of  high-school  work,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  worked  out  any  plan  that  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory,  even  to  myself,  for  that  purpose.  Those 
seem  to  be  the  only  two  aims  of  the  high  school,  but  as  my 
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two  minutes  will  soon  run  out,  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  how  those  aims  shall  be  carried  out. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Branson:  I  did  not  know  you  had  me  on  the 
list,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  anxious  to  make  a  speech  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  an 
American  citizen  to  make  a  speech  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance,  and  sometimes  when  he  does  not  have  a  chance. 

I  have  been  very  much  entertained,  thoroughly  engaged, 
by  everything  that  has  been  said  at  the  morning  session  and 
this  afternoon  on  the  State’s  relations  to  schools.  It  was 
early  enough  understood  that  the  State  had  to  do  with 
high  schools  and  colleges.  That  seems  to  be  true  of  the 
history  of  education  all  over  the  States,  North  and  South, 
but  we  were  not  early  enough  to  start  in  the  South  particu¬ 
larly,  with  the  right  kind  of  elementary  schools.  Certainly 
we  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  notions  about  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  I  believe  it  has  never  been  questioned  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  the  State  owes  as  an  obligation  to  its  children 
an  education,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  State  attempted  to 
pay  this  debt  first  in  the  way  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 
But  this  matter  is  not  so  much  a  thing  that  is  to  be  talked 
about  in  our  Association,  as  it  is  to  be  discussed  outside  our 
teachers'  meetings  and  the  school-room.  We  should  be 
propagandists  for  education,  high  and  low,  throughout  the 
land,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  heard  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  country  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
class  of  citizens  in  any  community  who  have  least  weight 
and  are  of  least  effect  in  legislative  halls  are  the  teachers  of 
the  land.  But  there  is  a  power  impelling  us  to  speak,  and 
the  voices  of  the  teachers  in  gatherings  of  all  sorts  are  being 
heard  in  respect  to  this  matter.  The  talking  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  has  been  admirably  done;  the  papers  read  have 
charmed  me,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  do 
less  talking  to  some  audiencps  and  more  to  certain  other 
audiences;  for  us  to  make  less  of  argument  and  more  of 
demand.  There  are  infinite  occasions  now  when  these 
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.  demands  may  be  urged,  and  well  urged.  You  take  heart 
and  I  shall  take  heart  in  gathering  here  and  meeting  two  or 
three  hundred  teachers,  sprinklings  of  delegations  from  all 
these  Southern  States,  the  cream  of  the  cream — I  think  I 
may  say  that — of  the  educators  of  these  Southern  States; 
men  who  are  here  not  because  they  are  paid  to  come,  but 
because  their  hearts  are  concerned  in  this  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  South.  I  say  there  are  infinite  occasions  which 
urge  us  to  speak.  An  occasion  like  this  puts  heart  in  us. 
Such  an  occasion  as  I  saw  at  Birmingham  puts  us  in  heart. 
The  State  of  Alabama  never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  gath¬ 
ering  of  teachers  than  it  had  last  week.  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  Association  of  Georgia  increase  from  thirty-two  to  some¬ 
thing  over  500  at  Brunswick  in  early  May.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  were  something  like  3,200  teachers  at  More- 
head  City  last  week.  There  never  have  been  gatherings  so 
large,  nor  a  spirit  so  contagious,  so  inspiring  in  respect  to 
schools  as  there  now  is  in  the  South.  There  is  a  ferment 
about  this  matter.  Men’s  minds  are  being  engaged  about  it, 
both  inside  the  schools  and  out  of  them.  We  ought  to  work 
energetically  and  prayerfully,  and  demand  that  the  Southern 
States  shall  do  more  for  the  children  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  We  are  not  poor.  Just  before  the  war,  when 
Georgia  ranked  third  among  the  States  in  respect  to  wealth, 
when  we  had  most,  we  gave  least  for  the  schooling  of  the 
children.  In  the  year  preceding  the  war  thirty-nine  coun¬ 
ties  cared  so  little  for  the  small  tax  levied  for  the  support  of 
schools  that  the}r  made  no  requisition  upon  the  treasurer  for 
the  amount.  We  are  not  poor  in  fact.  We  have  been  poor 
in  feeling,  but  we  are  getting  to  be  rich  in  heart-purpose  in 
respect  to  this  matter  of  education,  and  better  days  are  upon 
us  in  the  South.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Alex.  Hogg  (being  called  upon):  Mr.  President,  I  think 
last  night  you  said  there  were  sixty  teachers  present  from 
Texas,  and  I  want  to  be  excused.  I  know  there  are  a  dozen 
people  from  Texas  who  can  make  better  speeches  than  I 
n. 
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The  President:  Texas  has  the  largest  representation, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  contesting  for  the  second  place. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Hon.  0.  H.  Cooper,  Galveston,  saying 
his  wife  is  sick,  and  that  he  cannot  be  here. 

Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones:  In  regard  to  this  matter  of 
high  schools,  we  have  settled  it  in  Tennessee;  but,  unlike  the 
experience  of  our  friend  Branson  shows,  it  came  from  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  teachers’  institutes.  In  the  year  1889,  the 
relation  ot  the  high  school  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
was  one  of  the  topics#of  discussion  at  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  out  of  that  discussion  grew  the  legislative 
enactment  which  has  just  provided  for  high  schools  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  bill  provided  for  eight  grades,  the 
first  five  grades  constituting  the  primary,  and  the  three 
remaining  grades  the  secondary  schools.  We  wanted  a  miss¬ 
ing  link  between  the  common  schools  and  the  University. 
In  Wisconsin  they  had  common  schools  and  a  University. 
Judge  Cooley,  who  is  a  well  known  legal  light,  and  an 
authority  on  almost  any  subject,  made  a  ruling  that,  though 
the  State  had  no  high-schools,  since  it  had  established  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  a  University  as  the  State  system  of  public 
education,  the  provision  of  a  passage  from  the  common 
schools  to  the  University  was  involved  in  the  law.  It  is 
nonsense  to  have  a  University  and  common  schools,  and  not 
enable  pupils  to  get  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  involved 
in  the  system,  and  Judge  Cooley  so  decided. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Millar,  President  Hendrix  College,  Conway. 
Ark. :  It  seems  that  the  discussion  has  been  on  the  last 
paper.  There  were  three  read.  The  first  paper  that  was 
read  this  morning  struck  me  especially,  because  it  ex¬ 
presses  my  sentiments  almost  exactly.  I  don’t  know  when 
I  have  heard  a  paper  that  was  at  the  same  time  so  conserva¬ 
tive  and  so  comprehensive  as  the  paper  that  was  read  by 
Professor  Joynes.  I  don’t  know  how  in  five  minutes  1  can 
express  my  ideas,  but  I  want  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  that 
paper.  I  think  that  he  outlined  a  complete  system,  and  in 
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order  to  emphasize  one  point,  I  shall  say  now  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  founded  upon  Christianity,  and  while  we  have  . 
our  States  and  our  State  schools,  we  cannot  have  them  with¬ 
out  Christianity,  and  we  must  recognize  Christianity  in  all 
of  our  education ;  and  the  churches  have  decided  that  they 
have  a  place  in  the  education  of  this  country,  and  the 
churches  contend  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  place  in 
our  educational  system,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  system,  as 
outlined  this  morning,  recognizes  that  fact.  I  trust  that  I 
am  no  bigoted  sectarian.  1  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  until  I  was  ready  for  college,  but  I  have  been  engaged 
in  denominational  work  since  that  time.  I  take  a  deep 
interest  in  educational  work  of  all  kinds,  but  I  claim  that 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  manhood,  a  young  man,  if  away 
from  home,  should  be  educated  in  denominational  schools; 
his  education  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  purely  secular 
influences,  and  for  that  reason  I  claim  that  the  denomina¬ 
tional  college  has  a  necessary  place  in  the  State  system.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  State  system,  because  our  institutions  are 
founded  upon  Christianity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  have 
Christianity  distinctly  in  the  public  schools,  because  the 
children  are  at  home;  not  necessarily  in  the  high  schools,  for 
the  high  schools  are  for  the  towns  where  the  children  go 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  are  still  at  home ; 
but  when  young  men  leave  their  homes,  and  before  they 
enter  the  active  work  of  life,  their  characters  are  not  yet 
formed,  and  they  need  religious  training,  and  a  majority  of 
our  people  will  not  object  to  it,  because  a  majority  of  our 
people  belong  to  some  denomination.  The  majority  of  our 
people  prefer  to  support  institutions  under  denominational 
auspices  that  far,  and  I  claim  that  our  States  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  denominational  schools  in  some  wav.  We  should 
have  a  State  Board  of  Regents  in  each  State  to  control  the 
State  University,  and  to  a  certain  extent  all  these  State 
denominational  schools.  These  regents  should  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  colleges  and  confer  degrees  unless  a  cer- 
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tain  standard  is  observed.  Unless  this  is  done,  I  can’t  see 
liow  we  can  reach  a  high  standard  in  our  denominational 
schools  and  in  our  State  universities;  and  this  being  done,  I 
think  the  State  University  should  cease  to  be  the  rival  of  every 
other  institution  in  the  State.  1  know  of  several  State  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  the  rival  of  everything  from  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  the  highest  institution  in  the  State.  (Applause.)  I 
claim  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  State  University  to  be  doing 
preparatory  work  which  the  tax-payer  is  already  paying  for 
in  the  public  schools* and  high  schools.  I  claim  that  it  is 
unjust  for  the  State  University  to  be  doing  work  that  can 
better  be  done  in  the  denominational  schools  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  twenty-one. 

We  need  good  public  schools  and  high  schools;  let  the 
denominational  colleges  do  college  work,  and  let  the  State 
establish  a  University  that  is  a  university  in  fact,  and  not 
merely  in  name — a  university  of  which  we  may  be  proud — 
which  does  not  come  in  rivalry  with  denominational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Then  any  man  who  is  a  member  of  any  church, 
and  who  is  supporting  his  church  school,  can  at  the  same 
time  support  the  State  University.  We  ought  to  have  such 
a  system.  We  ought  not  to  have  this  rivalry  and  this  jeal¬ 
ousy  that  necessarily  exists  so  long  as  the  so-called  highest 
institution  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  lowest  and 
intermediate.  I  trust  that  we,  as  educators,  will  see  to  it  in 
our  various  States,  that  some  such  system — it  may  not  be  the 
same  in  all— shall  be  adopted.  I  think  -that  we  ought  not 
to  have  this  friction.  You  and  1  know  that  it  exists,  but  it 
simply  exists  because  those  of  us  who  are  in  church  schools 
believe  that  a  certain  part  of  education  can  be  better  done 
there;  but  we  do  not,  I  assure  you,  oppose  the  education  of 
our  youth  first  at  home  in  the  public  schools,  and  then  in 
their  professional  or  post-graduate  courses  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  We  can  go  back  to  our  States  and  interview  our 
legislators.  We  must  make  ourselves  felt.  I  shall  not  con- 
sider  our  system  perfect  until  the  system,  as  outlined  by  Ur. 
Joynes  and  emphasized  by  myself,  is  adopted. 
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Mr.  S.  D.  Lucas,  Rock  wood,  Ten  n:  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  for  information  as  to  what  extent  the  State  shall 
recognize  denominational  schools.  Shall  it  recognize  them 
in  a  financial  way? 

Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes:  I  would  take  occasion  to  say  that  the 
author  of  that  paper  had  not  at  all  in  mind  any  financial 
recognition  or  assistance  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  State 
towards  denominational  institutions — not  the  least.  That 
would  point  to  the  union  of  church  and  state  which  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  our  constitution  and  conceptions.  I  used  the 
expression  that  1  thought  the  State  should  recognize  and 
foster  denominational  colleges.  I  meant  to  leave  them  their 
proper  work  to  do,  and  encmrage  and  recognize  them  in 
doing  it.  I  had  no  reference  at  all  to  any  appropriation 
of  State  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  support  of  denomi¬ 
national  schools. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson:  I  asked  to  be  excused  on  the  subject 
which  was  under  discussion,  because  I  knew  that  there  were 
others  present  who  oould  throw  more  light  on  the  matters 
considered  than  I  could,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  execute  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  a  commission  which  was 
entrusted  to  me  by  one  of  the  bodies  to  which  Professor 
Branson  a  few  moments  ago  referred  The  State  Teacher’s 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Morehead  City,  with  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  teachers  present,  adopted,  upon  my  motion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  which  I  was  requested  to  present  to  this  body : 

% 

Whereas,  The  welfare  of  the  several  States  of  the  South  demands  a 
union  of  educational  efforts  to  properly  solve  the  special  problems 
which  require  solution  in  the  South,  by  reason  of  the  great  territory 
covered  and  the  limited  means  of  her  people,  their  past  history,  and 
present  social  organization,  and  to  the  end  that  the  noblest  elements  of 
the  old  South  may  be  effectually  retained,  while  admitting  whatever  is 
helpful  and  unobjectionable  in  the  new  order  of  things :  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  such  books  and 
educational  methods  as  may  teach  the  children  of  the  South  to  reverence 
their  fathers,  the  founders  of  this  Republic  and  their  noble  successors, 
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to  love  the  State  of  their  birth  while  acknowledging  their  duty  to  the 
Union  at  large,  and  to  preserve  forever  the  traditions  of  Southern 
social  life  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly  hails  with 
profonnd  gratification  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  that  while  we  recognize 
that  this  body  is  not  intended  to  antagonize  the  operations  of  any  other, 
yet  we  feel  that  there  is  a  special  work  to  be  performed  for  the  children 
of  this  section,  which  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  such  on  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  Southern  Educational  Association. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Assembly,  now  over  3,000  in  attendance,  and  the 
largest  State  assemblage  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  offers  its  most 
cordial  support  to  the  Association,  pledges  its  earnest  co-operation  in  its 
labors,  and  rejoices  that  this  indispensible  work  has  fallen  into  such  com¬ 
petent  hands. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  organization  of  that  body  in  North 
Carolina  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  State,  and  we 
cordially  invite  it  to  assemble  again  within  our  borders  at  its  earliest 
opportunity. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson  :  I  desire  to  occupy  a  moment  in  expla¬ 
nation  in  regard  to  this  last  resolution  which  we  wish  to 
have  brought  to  your  attention  as  early  as  possible,  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Association  may  understand  what  it  is 
that  is  offered.  At  iVIorehead  there  is  a  large  building  with 
a  spacious  hall  and  many  rooms  below  for  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  examination  and  exhibit  rooms,  section  meetings  and 
scientific  demonstrations  of  all  kinds.  It  was  built  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State  and  is  owned  by  them.  Near  by  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  North  Carolina,  with  a  thousand  rooms. 
Before  it  stretches  the  beautiful  sound  where  sails  may 
be  enjoyed,  and  fishing  of  the  finest  kind  found.  Just 
beyond  the  bank  which  separates  it  from  the  sound  is  the 
broad  Atlantic.  We  are  accustomed  to  go  there  and  stay 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  expenses  are  light.  4  here  are  no 
$2,  $3  and  $4  rooms.  The  price  is  the  same,  $1.  It  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  meet  there  several  weeks  and  not  merely  look 
into  each  other’s  faces,  but  to  know  each  other  well.  The 
Assembly  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  meet  there.  It  is 
customary  to  spend  the  morning  in  work  and  the  afternoon 
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in  delightful  recreation  in  the  surrounding  country  and 
upon  the  sound.  There  is  a  light-house  fourteen  miles 
away.  At  night  we  indulge  in  lectures  of  various  kinds, 
recitations  and  discussions.  We  want  to  see  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  there.  We  think  we  can  offer  you 
more  inducements  than  any  other  point,  and  hope  you  will 
favorably  consider  our  invitation.  (Applause). 

The  President:  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I 
have  received  a  letter  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun¬ 
sel  of  Asheville,  asking  us  to  meet  with  them  next  year. 
Accompanying  this  communication  is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  asking  us  to  meet  there,  and  we 
have  here  a  most  remarkable  state  of  affairs.  The  Board  of 
Education  took  so  much  interest  in  this  meeting  that  they 
selected  and  sent  delegates  to  be  present  with  us.  One  of 
them  is  now  sitting  upon  the  platform  (Mr.  Ellis).  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  has  his  credentials  or  not.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  them  here.  This  is  the  second  invitation  we 
have  had  from  North  Carolina, 

The  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  Baltimore  for  the 
Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  city, 
i he  Association  adjourned  until  8:30  p.  m. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8:30  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

The  President:  We  will  be  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  Telfair 
Hodgson,  I).  D.,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Dr.  Telfair  Hodgson:  Direct  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings,  and  strengthen  us  with  thy  continual  help,  that  our 
work  may  be  done  to  the  end  that  it  may  glorify  thy  holy 
name,  and  by  mercy  obtain  everlasting  merit.  The  grace 
ot  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore.  A  men. 
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The  President:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  Elder  R.  Lin  Cave,  of  Nashville,  Term.,  who  will 
address  you  on  “The  Sofith :  Its  Past  and  its  Future.” 

Elder  R.  Lin  Cave:  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  President  and  friends  and  teachers,  to  stand 
before  you  to-night,  and  especially  to  stand  in  the  interests 
of  a  subject  that  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people.  The 
subject  chosen  for  me  is  “  The  South,  its  past,  present  and 
future.”  As  you  see,  this  is  a  large  subject,  and  1  have  hes¬ 
itated  quite  awhile  as  to  the  final  arrangement  of  it;  and  I 
am  here  to-night  with  an  arrangement  agreed  to  in  my  own 
mind  only  a  few  moments  ago,  and  concerning  which  I  have 
now  doubts  as  to  its  fitness  and  propriety. 

Almost  from  the  birth  of  the  American  people  the  two  great  Atlantic 
sections,  originally  sole  parties  to  the  Union,  are  known  in  history  as  the 
North  and  the  South.  From  the  beginning  two  distinct  populations 
occupied  these  sections,  with  diverse  tendencies  and  race  characteristics; 
with  separate  interests  and  ambitions.  Two  essentially  diverse  civiliza¬ 
tions  were  the  result.  That  of  the  North  was  compact,  cohesive  and 
commercial,  the  settlements  being  in  towns  and  townships  with  a  form 
of  government  largely  controlling  the  social  rights  and  personal  liberties 
of  the  people.  That  of  the  South  was  diffused  aud  agricultural.  The 
one  led  to  the  development  of  industrialism;  the  other  to  what  modern 
social  philosophers  call  militarism — the  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  guardfulness  of  his  rights.  To  quote  a  Southern  author:  “The 
assertion  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of  the  individuals  was 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  South.  The  Southerner  bore  this  with  him 
as  an  inalienable  heritage  wherever  he  went,  into  primeval  forests  and 
across  mountain  ranges.”  From  the  first  the  interests  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  were  conflicting.  “  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  stretched  from  East  to 
West  before  it  received  its  baptismal  name.” 

The  coalition  between  the  French  and  Indians  created  a  common 
danger  and  also  an  identity  of  interest.  British  tyranny  increased  the 
danger  and  brought  them,  for  the  purpose  of  common  defense,  into  a 
close  con  federation.  This  was  inadequate,  and  the  advantages  of  a  “more 
perfect  union  ”  were  so  manifest  after  the  Revolution,  that  the  articles 
of  confederation,  which  now  proved  to  be  only  a  “rope  of  sand,  gave 
way  to  a  new  compact  embracing  such  “  alterations  and  provisions  as 
seemed  necessary  to  render  “  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  1  nion. 
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Thus  was  born  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hardly  had 
the  Union  been  formed  before  this  conflict  of  interest  began  to  assert 
itself  again,  from  which  time  each  sectioij  struggled  for  ascendancy  and 
control  of  the  Government,  and,  the  factor  of  African  slavery  remain¬ 
ing,  future  harmony  was  rendered  impossible.  The  first  real  cause  of 
antagonism  at  this  early  period  seems  to  have  been  the  rivalry  which 
existed  between  the  two  sections.  The  South  had  a  large  excess  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  some  of  the  colonies  held  back  from  entering  the  Union 
unless  this  was  ceded  to  Congress.  “The  issue  was  thus  distinctly  pre¬ 
sented  ;  the  surrender  of  the  territory  and  union,  or  its  retention  and 
disunion.”  Virginia  promptly  decided  for  union,  and  being  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  State,  in  the  spirit  of  noblest  patriotism — this  “Mother 
of  States  and  Statesmen” — to  disarm  jealousy  and  facilitate  union, 
stripped  herself  of  her  vast  northwestern  area,  to  which  she  had  two 
titles — one  by  charter  and  one  by  conquest,  having  conquered  it  by  the 
hand  of  a  Virginian,  leading  Virginians,  General  George  Rodgers  Clark, 
“The  Hannibal  of  the  West.”  The  vast  section  beyond  the  Ohio  was 
thus  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  Federal  Government  January,  1781. 

Congress  accepted  the  terms  of  1783,  and  in  1787  passed  an  Ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  In  justice  to  the  South,  it  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection  that  this  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  with  its 
anti-slavery  clause,  was  introduced  originally  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784, 
and  was  a  Southern  measure  and  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  South, 
though  Mr.  Webster  erroneously  said,  “  It  was  carried  by  the  North, 
and  by  the  North  alone.”  [Benton.  Vol.  I,  chap.  44].  Thus  was  destroyed 
the  equilibrium  which  had  existed,  and  upon  which  depended  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  nation.  Was  the  South  lacking  in  political  sagacity, 
or  did  she  from  a  generous,  patriotic  spirit  trust  her  interests  to  the 
Constitution  and  her  sister  States?  Out  of  this  territory  were  carved 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  a  large  part  of 
Minnesota,  which,  with  one  exception,  settled  by  a  Northern  popula¬ 
tion,  became  Northern  in  sentiment,  and  threw  their  influence  against 
their  mother — Virginia — and  against  the  South.  From  this  time  the  South 
was  held  back,  and  no  increase  of  her  powerss  was  allowed  without  an 
equal  increment  to  the  North.  Petitions  from  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 
in  the  hands  of  so  influential  a  man  as  General  Harrison,  received  no 
favors  from  Congress.  Not  only  did  the  North  hold  its  balance  of 
power,  but  it  made  repeated  threats  of  disunion,  beginning  as  early  as 
1803,  in  connection  with  the  Louisiana  purchase,  again  in  1812— ’15,  and 
also  in  1819-’20,  when  the  struggle  came  to  a  climax  and  the  Union  was 
imperiled  by  the  menace  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  States  to  dissolve 
it.  It  has  been  held  that  the  anti-slavery  measure  of  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  was  a  purely  philanthropic  provision,  effected  by  the  Northern 
vote,  due  to  their  high  sense  of  right  and  tender  regard  for  the  slave. 
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But  this  is  scarcely  a  credible  view,  for  long  afterwards,  at  the  North, 
equally  as  at  the  South,  Abolitionists  were  held  in  contempt  and  encoun¬ 
tered  obloquy. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose,  in  this  address,  to  say  anything  to  arouse 
sectional  animosity,  nor  would  I  revive  any  dead  issues  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  by-gone  years.  Macaulay  says:  “In  no  country  has  the  enmity 
of  race  been  carried  farther  than  in  England.  In  no  country  has  that 
enmity  been  more  completely  effaced.”  Let  us  pattern  after  this  historic 
example.  All  feared  and  many  predicted  that  the  great  war-gulf  would 
never  be  crossed,  certainly  never  bridged  over.  Happily  they  were  mis¬ 
taken.  The  great-grandsons  of  those  who  fought  under  William,  and 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  fought  under  Harold  drew  near  to 
each  other  in  friendship,  brought  into  union  before  the  Great  Charter. 
We  waited  not  for  grandsons,  or  even  sons,  but  ourselves — “The  Gray 
and  the  Blue”  who  fought  under  Lee  and  Grant,  have  drawn  near  to 
each  other  in  friendship,  brought  together  by  common  interests  and  in 
common  loyalty,  according  to  each  other  worthy  motives,  and  respect¬ 
ing  each  other  in  an  honest  difference  of  judgment.  But  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  like  this,  I  feel  justified  in  combining  defense  with  eulogy,  and  in 
doing  so  must  speak  somewhat  of  the  South  in  its  relation  to  the  war  and 
slavery.  This  is  especially  fitting  before  a  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is  no  history  of  the 
South  which  you  can  place  in  your  boy’s  hand  and  say:  “This,  my 
son,  is  the  history  of  your  native  land.” 

Every  source  of  information  as  to  our  real  condition  and  history  has 
been  poisoned  by  party  spirit.  Even  where  the  historian  has  been 
under  the  weakest  possible  temptation  to  falsify — in  the  simple  recital 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  our  people — great  injustice  has  been  done. 
When,  in  the  near  future,  the  historian  for  the  South  shall  have  written 
and  been  read  by  a  fair-minded  public,  there  will  be  no  need  for  defense. 
His  rare  qualities  are  thus  set  forth  by  a  son  of  the  South  we  all  love 
to  honor,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  “He  must  have  at  once  the  instinct  of 
the  historian  and  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher.  He  must  possess  the 
talisman  that  shall  discover  truth  amid  all  the  heaps  of  falsehood, 
though  they  were  piled  upon  it  like  Pelion  on  Ossa.  He  must  have  the 
sagacity  to  detect  the  evil  in  every  manifestation  of  the  civilization  he 
shall  chronicle,  though  it  be  gleaming  with  the  gilding  of  romance ;  he 
must  have  the  fortitude  to  resist  all  temptation  to  deflect  by  so  much  as 
a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  absolute  and  the  inexorable  facts,  not  if  an 
angel  should  attempt  to  beguile  him. 

“  He  must  know  and  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  him  God  !” 

When  such  an  one  has  arisen  and  fulfilled  his  high  calling,  we  may 
answer  as  to  Southern  defense  in  the  words  of  De  Quincy:  “Can  sun¬ 
shine,  can  light,  can  the  glories  of  the  dawn  call  for  defense.-' 
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Almost  nothing  is  known  of  our  true  history  by  the  world  at  large. 
In  England  a  limited  few  have  learned  that  we  were  an  aristocratic 
section  of  this  country,  and  that  we  fought  for  our  rights  even  with  an 
indefensible  cause.  By  a  large  class  our  heroism  is  admired  sufficiently 
to  partly  condone  for  our  heresies  and  sins.  Thus  they  speak  :  “  That  a 
people  so  situated,  with  no  resources  of  their  own  and  with  little  power 
to  draw  from  without,  should  have  waged  the  final  war  as  they  did,  is 
almost  enough  to  hide  in  the  glory  of  defeat  the  evil  thing  that  went 
down  with  them.” 

We  are  greatly  misjudged  even  yet  by  much  of  the  North.  By  the 
great  outside  world  we  are  regarded  as  an  ignorant,  cruel,  semi-barbar¬ 
ous  section  of  America,  sunk  in  brutality  and  vice,  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  degradation,  but  nothing  to  the  advance  of  mankind. 
“A  race  of  slave-drivers,  who  to  perpetuate  human  slavery,  conspired 
to  destroy  the  Union,  and  plunged  the  country  into  war.”  Of  this 
war,  precipitated  by  ourselves,  two  salient  facts  are  known— that  in  it 
we  were  whipped,  and  that  we  treated  our  prisoners  with  barbarity. 
Libby  Prison  and  Andersonville  have  become  by-words  which  fill  the 
world  with  horror. 

The  last  act  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  We  are  paraded  as  still 
exhibiting  unconquered  the  same  vile  qualities  untempered  by  misfor¬ 
tune ;  as  nullifying  the  Constitution,  falsifying  the  ballot,  trampling 
down  a  weaker  race  in  an  extravagance  of  cruelty,  and  with  shameless 
arrogance  imperiling  the  Nation  as  much  now  as  when  we  went  to 
war. 

Let  me  use  a  clipping  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  generally 
deemed  a  standard  authority,  and  impartial  on  all  American  matters. 

In  its  article  on  “American  Literature,”  Vol.  I,  page  719,  it  says  this: 
“The  attractive  culture  of  the  South  has  been  limited  in  extent  and 
degree.  The  hot-house  fruit  of  wealth  and  leisure,  it  has  never  struck 
its  roots  deeply  into  native  soil.  Since  the  Revolution  days,  when  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  the  nurse  of  statesmen,  the  few  thinkers  of  America  born 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  outnumbered  by  those  belonging  to  the 
single  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  commonly  emigrated  to  New  York 
or  Boston  in  search  of  a  university  training.  In  the  world  of  letters, 
at  least,  the  Southern  States  have  shown  by  reflected  light ;  nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say  that,  mainly  by  their  connection  with  the  North,  the 
Carolinas  have  been  saved  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  Mexico  or  the 
Antilles.”  Well  may  we  exclaim:  “  Think  of  this— this  of  the  section 
that  has  made  America,  governed  her,  administered  her  justice,  com¬ 
manded  her  armies  and  navies,  doubled  her  territory,  created  her  great¬ 
ness,”  and  for  the  first  sixty-four  years  of  the  Republic  furnished  the 
President  for  fifty-two. 

Why  was  it  Northern  towns  grew  into  cities,  while  Southern  cities 
decayed  or  remained  stagnant?  Why  was  it  the  acreage  of  improved 
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to  unimproved  lands  was  so  much  less  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  ? 
Why  was  it  that  in  Pennsylvania  land  was  $25  an  acre  and  in  Virginia 
only  $8?  And  why  was  it  that  farm  land  in  the  North  was  worth  on 
an  average  $29  an  acre  and  in  the  South  but  $9.80?  Why  was  it  that 
our  public-school  system  was  somewhat  neglected?  And  why  was  it 
that,  though  the  South  had  a  larger  population  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country,  in  1860  the  North  had  a  white  population  of  19  000,000 
and  the  South  less  than  8,500,000  ?  The  common  answer  to  these  and 
kindred  questions  is  slavery,  and  cotton,  which  became  almost  the  only 
staple  of  the  South.  Slavery,  it  is  said,  throttled  commerce,  manu¬ 
facture,  education  and  all  healthy  growth  and  development.  But,  as 
we  shall  see,  other  causes  had  been  conducing  to  like  results.  The 
South,  partly  from  choice,  but  mainly  from  necessity,  was  agricultural 
instead  of  being  industrial  also.  She  had  all  the  resources  then  she  has 
now,  nor  was  she  ignorant  of  them  as  many  assert. 

Geological  surveys  had  been  made  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  if 
not  in  all,  and  the  advanced  and  thoughtful  knew  their  resources  as 
well  in  1861  as  they  know  them  now.  Iron-making  was  going  on  at 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Nashville,  and  at  many  other  points 
manufacturing  was  growing  and  extending  and  w^as  far  more  widely 
projected.  In  a  long  line  of  Southern  commercial  conventions,  whose 
recorded  proceedings  will  be  found  in  DeBow’s  Magazine,  as  able  a 
magazine  of  its  economical  character  as  has  been  printed  anywhere, 
and  in  such  reviews,  and  in  the  press,  almost  every,  if  not  every,  line 
of  progress  that  has  since  been  followed,  was  discussed,  and  practically 
discussed.  The  South  was  just  at  the  threshold,  as  appears  from  such 
discussion,  of  a  great  material  progress. 

Did  the  South  have  any  just  cause  of  complaint  and  alarm?  Let  us 
see.  In  the  year  1760 — only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — the  foreign  imports  into  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
were  over  $100,000  more  than  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  all 
New  England  combined.  In  1821  the  imports  into  New  York  were 
$23,000,000,  about  seventy  times  its  amount  in  1760,  while  those  of 
South  Carolina  were  $3,000,000,  about  the  same  they  were  at  that  time. 
Thus  the  comparison  during  the  colonial  period  was  wholly  in  favor  of 
the  South  ;  under  the  Union  wholly  against  it. 

The  reversed  condition  of  the  two  sections — the  great  advance  of  one 
in  wealth  and  improvements— the  slow  progress  and  steady  decline  of 
the  other — after  making  just  allowance  for  the  operation  of  natural  or 
inherent  causes,  including  the  institution  of  slavery,  was,  by  the  South, 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  its  import  trade  and  its  transfer  to  the  North. 
This  produced  general  Southern  discontent,  for  it  was  largely  the  result 
of  unequal  and  unjust  national  legislation,  the  unequal  working  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  gave  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union  to  the 
North  and  all  its  burdens  to  the  South.  It  was  a  period  of  Southern 
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wealth  and  Northern  profits — the  South  produced  and  furnished  the 
staples  for  their  imports,  but  grew  poor  while  the  North  grew  rich  by 
its  abuse  of  national  power  in  legislation,  which  subtracted  capital 
from  one  section  and  accumulated  it  in  another.  Protective  tariff,  pen¬ 
sions,  internal  improvements,  the  multiplication  of  offices,  profuse  and 
extravagant  expenditures,  etc.,  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one  section  of  the  Union  and 
mainly  disbursed  in  another. 

It  was  to  obtain  relief  that  the  Southern  Commercial  Conventions 
which  met  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  andrCharleston,  S.  C.,  were  held,  and  under 
such  galling  and  oppressive  legislation  that  Southern  discontent  reached 
its  highest  manifestation  in  1832,  when  it  produced  the  enactment  of 
the  South  Carolina  Nullifying  Ordinance.  These  conventions  proposed 
a  fair  and  patriotic  remedy,  “that  of  becoming  their  own  exporters, 
and  opening  a  direct  trade  in  their  own  staples  between  Southern  and 
foreign  ports.  It  was  recommended,  attempted,  failed,”  because  the 
North,  with  its  acquired  advantages — acquired  by  the  abuse  of  its  power 
in  legislation  over  the  South — continued  its  unequal  legislation  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  altogether  combined  to  retain  the  foreign  trade  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  that  had  so  unjustly  absorbed  it. 

I  have  thus  given  the  real  cause  on  which  Southern  discontent  rested, 
until  it  was  shifted,  in  1835,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1855  for¬ 
eign  imports  at  New  York  were  $195,000,000,  and  at  Boston  $58,000,000; 
in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  combined  only  $3,000,000.  These  were 
the  dry  figures;  to  the  memory  and  imagination  it  was  far  worse. 

Traditional  history  speaks  of  the  Southern  colonies  as  the  seat  of 
immense  wealth,  happiness,  power  and  opulence.  “A  rich  population 
covered  the  land,  dispensing  a  baronial  hospitality,  and  diffusing  the 
felicity  which  themselves  enjoyed.”  All  was  life  and  joy  and  affluence 
then. 

There  colonial  manners  survived  the  Revolution  and  continued  many 
years.  Mr.  Benton  (Vol.  II,  chap.  32)  says  he  saw  the  still  surviving 
state  of  Southern  colonial  manners,  “when  no  traveler  was  allowed  to 
go  to  a  tavern,  but  was  handed  from  family  to  family  through  entire 
States;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivity  and  expectation,  long  pre¬ 
pared  for,  and  celebrated  by  master  and  slave  with  music  and  feasting, 
and  a  great  concourse  of  friends  and  relatives;  when  gold  was  kept  in 
desks  and  chests  (after  the  downfall  of  continental  paper)  and  weighed 
in  scales  and  lent  to  neighbors  for  short  terms  without  note,  interest, 
witness  or  security,  and  on  bonds  or  land  security  for  long  years  and 
lawful  usance;  and  when  petty  litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it 
required  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man  serve  as  con¬ 
stable.”  The  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  felt. 

As  the  South  thought  of  her  past  wealth  and  how  it  had  been  taken 
from  her,  and  realized  the  contrast,  we  cannot  wonder  that  there  were 
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regrets,  which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never  fails  to  awaken,  and  that 
these  regrets  grew  into  a  fixed  purpose  to  resist  when  the  abolition  of 
her  slaves  was  openly  declared. 

To  this  must  be  added  other  important  factors,  for  instance,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  emancipation  in  the  British  colonies,  where  1,000,000  of  human 
beings  had  been  given  the  experiment  of  freedom  in  1838,  and  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  little  benefit  had  come  to  the  negro,  but 
alarming  material  disaster  to  the  country  and  the  planters;  the  well- 
known  and  often  repeated  threats  of  secession  on  the  part  of  New 
England,  “No  union  with  slave-holders”  being  one  of  her  watch¬ 
words;  the  fact  that  she  had  been  the  principal  actor  and  beneficiary  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  had  cardially  accepted  the  slavery  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  original  compact  for  union,  and  further,  that  before  she 
emancipated  her  slaves  there  had  been,  with  the  diminution  of  slaves 
in  the^ North,  a  suspicious  coincident  increase  in  the  South,  until  she 
had  very  few  left,  and  these  she  freed  as  sovereign  States;  and,  finally, 
the  advocacy  of  the  legal  right  of  a  State  to  secede  by  many  of  its 
statesmen,  notably  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1839,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  1847. 

The  following  from  Judge  JeremiahS.  Black  is  in  place  here:  “In 
fact  and  in  truth,  secession,  like  slavery,  was  first  planted  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  it  grew  and  flourished,  and  spread  its  branches  far  over 
the  land,  long  before  it  was  thought  of  in  the  South  and  long  before 
the  full  rights  of  slavery  were  called  in  question  by  anybody.” 

The  anti-Democrats  of  the  North  regarded  the  Government  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  machine  for  making  much  “gaynefui  pillage,”  and,  when  dis¬ 
appointed  in  such  use  of  it,  they  immediately  fell  to  plotting  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Union.  Before  1807  they  organized  a  conspiracy 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  for  the  transformation  of  New 
England  into  a  separate  republic,  under  British  protection.  (See  Carey’s 
“Olive  Branch”  and  the  Henry  correspondence.) 

“Not  long  after  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  fidelity  to  the  party  which 
elected  him  was  never  doubted,  formally  announced  in  Congress  the 
intention  of  his  State  to  leave  the  Union,  ‘  peaceably  if  she  could,  forci¬ 
bly  if  she  must.’  Their  hatred  of  the  Union  and  their  determination 
to  break  it  up  grew  fiercer  as  the  resolution  of  the  Demociats  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  the  country  became  stronger.  When  the  war 
of  1812  began  they  were  virtually  out  of  the  Union,  and  remained  out 
during  the  whole  of  that  desperate  struggle,  not  only  refusing  to  assist 
in  its  prosecution,  but  helping  the  enemy  in  every  possible  way.” 

It  was  when  England  had  her  tightest  grasp  on  the  throat  of  the 
nation  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was  called  to  dismember  it;  and 
this,  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  “they  would  have  accomplished  but  fc1  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  and  the  peace  of  Ghent.” 
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The  conflict  was  on,  the  result  is  thus  finely  put:  “As  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  at  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  to  the  noise  made 
by  the  North  arrayed  against  the  South  the  forces  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  shook  her  from  her  foundations.” 

Slavery  would  have  passed  away  in  a  generation  or  two  at  the  most. 
It  was  at  war  with  the  civilization  of  the  age,  vainly  struggling  against 
destiny;  “  neither  union  nor  disunion,  neither  eloquence  in  council,  nor 
skill  in  diplomacy,  nor  bravery  in  battle”  could  have  retained  it.  The 
war  was  a  dire  calamity,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  averted.  The  two 
greatest  and  most  salutary  social  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
Europe — which  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  a  little  later  put  an  end  to  property  of  man  in 
man — were  brought  about  neither  by  legislation  nor  by  physical  force. 
Moral  causes  noiselessly  effaced,  first  the  distinction  between  Norman 
and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction  between  master  and  slave. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  North  fought  for  humanity  and  the 
Union,  while  the  South  fought  for  property,  slavery ,  and  the  right  of 
self-government.  Let  Mr.  Johnson  answer  this,  who  says  in  his  veto  of 
the  reconstruction  act  that  “  those  who  advocated  the  right  of  secession 
alleged  in  their  own  justification  that  we  had  no  regard  for  law,  and 
that  their  rights  of  property,  life  and  liberty  would  not  be  safe  under 
the  Constitution  as  administered  by  us.  If  we  now  verify  their  asser¬ 
tion  we  prove  that  they  were  in  truth  and  in  fact,  fighting  for  their 
liberty;  and  instead  of  branding  their  leaders  with  the  dishonoring 
name  of  traitors  against  a  righteous  and  legal  government,  we  elevate 
them  in  history  to  the  rank  of  self-sacrificing  patriots,  consecrate  them 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Hampden  and  Sidney.”  All  who  fairly  view  our  history  will  admit, 
must  admit,  that  we  fought  for  our  liberties  throughout,  and  our  heroes, 
as  Mr.  Johnson  clearly  foresaw,  will  be  placed  “  by  the  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Hampden  and  Sidney.” 

The  relation  of  the  South  to  slavery  and  its  slaveholding  era  are 
greatly  misunderstood.  The  South  was  no  more  responsible  for  the 
slave  trade  than  the  North,  and  in  fact  engaged  in  it  but  a  little.  The 
Mayflower  returned  the  same  year  it  landed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  a 
less  paternal  voyage,  and  the  first  American  slave-ship  was  built  at  Mar¬ 
blehead, [in  Massachusetts,  was  given  the  significant  name  Desire ,  and 
brought  its  first  cargo  of  African  slaves  into  that  colony  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1638. 

It  can  be  proven  that  it  was  not  the  South,  but  the  time,  which  was 
responsible  for  slavery,  and  that  with  its  many  and  great  evils  it  was 
the  only  civilizer  the  African  has  yet  known.  It  can  also  be  shown  that 
the  charge  that  Southern  slavery  degraded  its  subjects  ‘  ‘  into  brutes  ”  is 
without  foundation.  The  native  African  could  scarcely  be  degraded.  Of 
the  fifty  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  forty  millions  were  slaves. 
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The  master  had  absolute  power  over  them,  and  his  slaves  were  often 
fed  and  killed  and  eaten,  just  as  we  treat  sheep  and  oxen.  Indeed,  the 
hind  and  fore  quarters  of  men,  women  and  children  might  be  seen  hung 
up  on  the  shambles  and  exposed  for  sale.  These  are  certainly  extenu¬ 
ating  facts  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  its  worst  form  here  was  a  blessing. 
The  unanswerable  answer  to  the  falseness  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  and 
all  such  productions,  is  the  kindness  and  steady  devotion  of  the  slaves 
to  their  masters’  interests  during  the  war;  their  high  respect  for  them 
and  ready  co-operation  with  them  and  their  children  in  restoring  the 
desolation  since,  in  the  face  of  the  contrary  efforts  of  wicked  meddlers, 
and  their  own  general  advancement,  growing  out  of  their  contact  with 
the  whites  and  its  elevating  influence  even  under  slavery. 

“Who  would  the  poet  understand, 

Must  go  into  the  poet’s  land.” 

Nor  did  slavery  enfeeble  the  people  of  the  South,  as  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  asserted.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  work  on  “Ants,  Bees  and 
Wasps,’  speaks  of  the  slave-holding  ants  as  having  the  inevitable 
enfeeblement  that  must  befall  all  slave-holders,  proceeding  to  loss  of 
energy,  degradation  and  utter  helplessness.  The  matchless  struggle 
of  the  South  during  the  war,  and  their  manly  qualities  displayed  in 
rebuilding  broken  fortunes  since,  is  a  complete  refutation  of  all  such 
views.  They  have  stamped  themselves  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
noblest  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the  pathos,  the  sentiment,  the 
romance  of  the  war  between  the  States  is  concentrated  in,  crystalized 
about,  and  emanates  from  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  The  recent 
words  of  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  are  as  true  as  eloquent : 

“In  the  North  to-day  no  name  stirs  human  hearts  like  that  of  Lee. 
no  name  electrifies  the  people  like  Stonewall,  no  flag  flashes,  no  sabre 
glitters  like  that  of  Stuart.  Neither  Grant,  nor  Sherman,  nor  Sheridan, 
the  great  and  successful  soldiers  of  the  victorious  side,  have  left  such  an 
impression  on  the  imagination  or  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  have  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederates  who  died  in  battle  or  yielded  to  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  where  further  resistance  would  have  been  criminal.”  Think 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  “  Across  the  desolate 

land  it  retired  like  a  wounded  lion,  sore  pressed  by  unnumbered  foes _ 

stopping  only  to  fight,  for  there  was  no  rest  or  food,  until  at  last,  on 
that  fearful  morning,  it  found  the  horizon  filled  with  steel.  It  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  by  the  best  equipped  army  that  has  stood  on 
American  soil,  and  the  Southern  General  saw  that  resistance  was  anni¬ 
hilation.  Even  in  that  hour  of  extremity  the  one  cry  of  the  little  band 
was  to  be  led  against  them  once  more.” 

He  who  sees  in  this  only  the  perverseness  of  Rebels  and  the  courage 
of  slave-holders  fighting  for  slavery  has  not  the  first  instinct  of  the 
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historian,  and  the  politician  who  can  speak  of  it  with  indifference, 
much  less  derision,  can  never  be  a  statesman.  Our  Southern  mothers 
gave  their  sons  to  battle  and  to  death  “  with  as  glad  a  heart  as  ever  a 
mother  gave  her  jewels  to  adorn  her  daughter  on  her  bridal  morn.” 
The  sentiment  of  the  Spartan  epitaph  belongs  equally  to  them  : 

“  Eight  sons  Da  main  eta,  to  battle  sent, 

And -buried  all  beneath  one  monument ; 

No  tears  she  shed  for  sorrow,  but  thus  spake— 

‘  Sparta,  I  bore  these  children  for  thy  sake.’  ” 

Tell  me  such  mothers  gave  such  sons  to  fight  for  slavery  1 

We  are  generally  abused  for  not  doing  more  for  the  Negro  in  the  way 
of  education.  What  have  we  done  in  this  direction  ?  Not  as  much  as 
we  ought  doubtless,  but  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Since  the  war  every 
Southern  State  has  adopted  a  system  of  free  public  instruction,  which, 
in  spite  of  powers  and  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population, 
has  made  surprising  progress,  and  out  of  our  poverty  we  have  given 
over  ^40,000,000  to  the  cause  of  Negro  education  in  the  South,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  We  have 
more  than  1,000,000  of  Negroes  in  our  public  schools,  and  even  in  South 
Carolina  schools  have  been  multiplied  in  every  county,  giving  equal 
educational  advantages  to  each  race  with  scrupulous  exactness.  And 
this  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  counsel  of  our  statesmen.  Mr.  Stephens 
thus  spoke  to  the  Georgia  Assembly  in  February,  1866:  “Ample  and 
full  protection  should  be  secured  to  them  (the  Negroes),  so  that  they 
may  stand  equal  before  the  law,  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
all  rights  of  person,  liberty  and  property.  Legislation  should  ever 
look  to  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  *  *  *  Having 

no  longer  the  protection  of  a  master  or  legal  guardian,  they  now  need 
all  the  protection  which  the  shield  of  law  can  give.  *  *  *  All 

obstacles,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  removed  which  can  possibly  hinder 
or  retard  the  improvement  of  the  Negroes  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity. 
All  proper  aid  should  be  given  to  their  efforts.  Channels  of  education 
should  be  opened  to  them.  Schools  and  the  usual  means  of  moral  and 
intellectual  training  should  be  encouraged  among  them.”  Appreciating 
the  truth  that  the  mutual  animosity  of  countries  at  war  with  each 
other  is  languid  when  compared  with  nations  which,  morally  separated, 
are  yet  locally  intermingled,  we  have  felt  the  obligation  to  educate 
them  not  only  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  prudential  one  as  well. 

Besides,  we  are  severely  condemned  for  not  opening  our  schools  to  the 
Negro,  and  are  told  that  we  are  inferior  to  the  North  in  kindness  and 
manhood.  Do  these  ardent  advocates  know  their  own  history?  Was 
not  Negro  education  bitterly  opposed  even  in  Connecticut,  in  New 
Haven  itself,  as  late  as  1832-’35,  full  fifty  years  after  emancipation? 
Have  they  forgetten,  too,  that  there  were  only  a  few  thousand  slaves  in 
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New  England  at  the  time  of  being  freed,  while  with  us,  in  many  large 
sections,  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Negroes?  In  Virginia,  for 
instance,  in  two  counties,  Campbell  and  Pittsylvania,  the  Negroes  have 
a  majority  in  combined  population  of  90,000,  and  this  proportion  exists 
through  other  sections  of  the  South.  Have  they  never  read  of  Noye's 
Academy  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  in  1835,  and  its  effort  to  admit  colored 
pupils,  and  of  the  legal  town  meeting  on  the  3d  of  July;  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  remove  the  building,  and  how  it  was  accomplished  by 
300  men,  about  100  yoke  of  oxen  and  the  necessary  apparatus?  Once 
more,  Miss  Crandall  tried  to  admit  Negro  git  Is  in  her  school  in  Canter¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  and  failed  utterly,  suffering  “social  ostracism,  personal 
insult,  exclusion  from  God's  house,  a  criminal  trial,  conviction  and 
incarceration  in  a  murderer’s  cell !  Nor  was  this  the  work  of  unprin¬ 
cipled  politicians  and  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  alone.  The  town  and  its 
church,  the  county  and  its  judge,  the  State  and  its  Legislature  all  joined 
in  the  dark  business  and  contributed  to  this  sad  result.”  When  was 
this,  and  where  ?  In  1831,  and  fifty  years  after  the  freedom  of  the  Negro, 
and  in  New  England.  [See  “  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Henry  Wilson,  Vol.  1,  chap.  17.] 

Well  did  Mr.  Webster  saj,  in  substance,  twenty  years  after  this,  to 
unwilling  hearers  in  Boston:  “You  have  conquered  an  uncongenial 
clime,  you  have  conquered  a  sterile  soil,  you  have  conquered  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  you  have  conquered  most  of  the 
elements  of  nature,  but  you  must  learn  to  conquer  your  prejudices.”  I 
do  not  mean  to  excuse  us  of  the  South  from  any  neglect  of  dutv,  but 
would  commend  to  any  who  abuse  us  the  words  of  the  Teacher:  “First 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother’s  eye.” 

“The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,  but  the  sim¬ 
ple  pass  on  and  are  punished.”  Let  us  look  ahead  all  we  can  and  profit 
thereby.  A  careful  study  of  the  South  shows  that  the  greatest  pros¬ 
perity,  as  seen  in  the  increase  of  both  population  and  wealth  in  our 
cities,  has  come  from  the  increase  of  manufactories,  and  in  the  country 
from  a  proper  division  of  labor  in  diversified  agriculture.  But  we  are 
fast  becoming  a  nation  of  cities,  and  in  two  more  decades  at  the  present 
,  rate  of  increase  we  will  be  half  industrial  and  half  agricultural.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  States  the  increase  of  urban  population  reached 
93  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years.  So  long  as  the  progress  of  our 
cities  is  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  it  is  a  matter  of 
rejoicing,  but  if  the  cities  begin,  as  they  have  done  in  England,  to  devour 
the  strongest  and  best  of  the  country  population  and  leave  them  to  the 
tenement-houses  and  slums  of  our  great  commercial  centers,  with  little 
hope  for  the  future,  then  it  must  and  will  prove  a  curse. 

Mr.  Depew  says,  “the  South  is  the  bonanza  of  the  future.”  Our 
resources  are  well-nigh  limitless.  The  Manufacturers'  Record,  of  Balti- 
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more,  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Southern  States  alone  to  support 
a  population  of  upwards  of  88,000,000  of  souls,  basing  the  estimates 
upon  conditions  existing  in  Pennsylvania  to-day.  The  census  statistics 
for  1890,  however,  show  that  not  one  of  the  Southern  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Maryland,  is  populated  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the 
density  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  fear  that  has  been  expressed  of  over¬ 
crowding  the  South  is  groundless. 

In  modern  Italy,  in  some  provinces,  which  formerly  supported  large 
and  flourishing  populations,  on  account  of  miasmatic  influences  which 
are  so  prevelant  there  is  only  a  desultory  and  very  imperfect  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  Our  pestilential  conditions  are  growing  less  every  year, 
and  are  now  quite  easily  averted,  or  most  successfully  controlled.  Our 
entire  land  is  habitable  during  almost  the  whole  year.  It  is  generally 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  yields  to  the  touch  of  the  husbandman  a  gen¬ 
erous  harvest. 

The  Record  further  shows  that  the  increase  in  value  of  foreign  exports 
of  the  South  for  the  year  1890  was  $24,141,010,  while  the  increase  for 
the  balance  of  the  country  was  only  $4,834,799.  The  growth  of  such 
ports  as  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Pensacola,  Richmond,  Savannah,  Wilmington,  Brunswick, 
Newport  News  and  others  is  truly  phenomenal,  and  shows  in  an 
emphatic  way  the  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  this  wonderful 
section.  Thus  our  great  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  may  be  our 
ruin.  Booms,  material  progress,  wealth,  the  worship  of  money,  are  all 
impressing  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ;  that  success  is 
the  highest  duty,  and  our  great  danger  is,  that,  blinded  by  the  “god 
of  this  world,’’  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  and  the  principles 
which  we  have  inherited,  in  spite  of  their  value  and  great  costliness, 
may  be  all  swallowed  up  by  an  industrial  civilization,  which  has  always 
proven  an  unmixed  curse.  As  yet,  however,  I  accept  the  words  and 
the  good  advice  they  contain,  of  England’s  great  historian:  “Those 
who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with  a  golden  age, 
which  exists  only  in  their  imagination,  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and 
decay;  but  no  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present.” 

But  while  I  give  my  loyal  and  enthusiastic  adherence  to  the  present, 
with  all  its  fresh  and  glorious  possibilities,  1  shall  never  forget  that  it 
is  to  the  Old  South  that  the  New  South  owes  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  its  being. 

The  spirit  of  our  fathers  has  walked  and  does  walk  abroad  among 
their  children  and  fellow-men,  and  travel  far  and  wide.  Our  tradi¬ 
tions  are  our  sacred  heritage,  and  must  ever  remain  such,  as  they 
belong  of  right  to  a  people  worthy  of  national  fellowship.  Despite 
our  mistakes  we  have  left  a  noble  past  behind  us,  in  which  old  age  may 
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linger  and  not  be  ashamed.  Noble  institution,  race  instincts  and  the 
law  of  heredity  ought  to  prevail  over  social  and  political  revolu¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hold  fast  our  respect  for  honor  and  veracity  in  man, 
love  and  purity  in  woman,  and  then  may  we  withstand  the  strain  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  self-indulgence  and  selfishness  that  already  threaten 
us.  Let  us  keep  our  home-life  simple  and  beautiful.  Home  was  among 
the  first  things  God  made.  Before  laws  and  statutes,  before  States  and 
governments,  before  thrones  and  rulers,  there  were  husbands  and  wives, 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  lovers. 

One  of  England’s  poets  calls  the  press  the  “God  of  our  idolatry.” 
May  not  this  high  compliment  be  shared  by  our  institutions  of  learning? 
The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  nation  is  formed  mainly  in  its 
schools  and  universities.  Those  who  educate  a  people  are  its  real  mas¬ 
ters,  though  they  may  be  known  by  a  more  modest  name.  You,  by  silent 
work,  like  the  great  forces  in  nature,  mould  the  opinions  of  men,  give 
direction  to  their  actions,  and  thus  guide  the  race  in  its  onward  march 
through  the  ages. 

Your  position  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  You  must  move  in  the 
van  of  the  army  of  progress  and  lead  your  followers,  the  host  of  the 
youth  of  the  land,  up  to  that  which  is  higher  and  better,  highest  and 
best. 

You  should  so  cast  their  minds  in  truth’s  mould  that  they  will  ever 
advocate  and  enforce  the  right  and  expose  and  redress  the  wrong  wher¬ 
ever  found.  Borrowing  an  illustration:  “  As  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  had 
need  to  close  his  eye-lids,  lest  the  gems  that  glittered  on  the  hilt  of  Excal- 
libur  should  blind  his  purpose  and  cause  him  to  disbey  the  mandate  of 
King  Arthur,  so  you  have  need  to  close  your  eyes  to  the  corrupting 
influences  that  are  thrown  around  you,  lest  you  be  turned  aside  from 
your  noble  mission.”  You  are  uniting  a  link  in  the  chain  that  connects 
the  past  and  the  preseut,  that  keens  up  communication  between  States 
and  nations  and  continents. 

The  elixir  of  life  is  its  ideal.  If  the  ideal  is  high  enough  and  far 
enough  removed  from  our  present  achievements,  and  really  true,  it  will 
furnish  the  wine  of  youth  with  each  advancing  year. 

The  War  %ord  of  Germany  startled  the  word  when  he  said:  “We 
Germans  fear  God,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world.  Let  these  words  be 
our  motto,  and  as  we  have  made  the  past  glorious  we  will  render  the 
future  illustrious.  After  2,000  years,  the  word  Roman  as  applied  to 
character  is  written  with  a  capital,  the  reference  being  to  the  idea  rather 
than  to  the  race.  It  stands  for  the  embodiment  of  those  coarse,  strong 
personal  qualities,  which  supply  in  force  what  they  lack  in  refinement. 
Let  us  demean  ourselves  so  Romanly  that  Southerner  may,  in  the  ages 
to  come,  be  also  written  with  a  capital  as  applied  to  our  character  and 
expressive  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  the  heroic,  the  strong 
and  the  refined.  The  time  is  speeding  rapidly  on  when  the  South  will 
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be  appreciated  by  all  without  regard  to  party  or  sect.  “  Its  fame,  like  a 
mighty  river,  will  grow  wider  and  deeper  as  it  rolls  onward.  The 
wreaths  on  other  brows  may  fall  awTay,  leaf  after  leaf,  withered  and 
faded,  but  time  will  only  add  a  greener  freshness  to  the  everlasting 
verdure  of  her  laurels.” 

Note. — Besides  quotations  given,  the  author  received  much  aid  from 
Mr.  Page’s  address  on  “The  South’s  Need  of  a  Historian.” 

The  President:  We  will  now  -listen  to  an  address  on* the 
“  Value  of  the  Press* with  Relation  to  Education,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Merwin,  of  St.  Louis,  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Education. 

Rev  J.  B.  Merwin: 

4 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association : 

4 

Perhaps,  as  a  prelude  to  the  suggestion  I  have  to  offer,  on  the  topic 
assigned  me  on  this  occasion,  “The  Relation  of  the  Press  to  Educa¬ 
tion,”  the  following  quotation  from  Plato  will  serve  as  a  practical 
foundation.  Plato  said,  “Could  w*e  create  so  close,  tender  and  cordial 
a  connection  between  the  citizens  of  a  State  as  to  induce  all  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  relatives,  as  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  then  these 
States  would  constitute  but  a  single  family,  be  subject  to  the  most  per¬ 
fect  regulations,  and  become  the  happiest  Republic  that  ever  existed 
upon  the  earth.” 

If  we  weigh  carefully  this  statement  we  shall  find  it  contains  the 
very  essence  of  the  purest  democracy,  and  we  shall  also  find,  on  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  the  two  most  potent  factors  at  work  in  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  by  wThich  these  results  can  be  realized,  are  the  school-teachers  and 
the  editors.  The  one  is  to  be  more  and  more  in  all  the  future  the  help 
and  complement  of  the  other. 

An  unintelligent  people  do  not  take,  read  or  need  the  newspaper. 
Hence,  the  teacher  and  the  school  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
editor;  they  prepare  and  open  up  the  way  for  the  newspa^r;  they  both 
create  and  stimulate  and  perpetuate  a  demand  for  it. 

As  great  and  good  thoughts,  the  best  gold  of  earth,  are  least  destroyed 
when  most  dispersed;  so  the  school  trains  the  people  for  the  reception 
of  the  best  we  have  to  offer,  and  the  press  distributes  and  perpetually 
equalizes  all  good,  and  hinders  none,  both  and  all  tending  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  common  weal. 

i 

If  it  be  charged  that  the  press  is  not  an  un mixed  good,  as  at  present 
conducted,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  the  fact,  but  evil 
always  wars  upon  itself,  and  is  in  its  nature  akin  to  death,  while  all 
goodness  is  immortal,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  a  merciful  Providence 
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accumulates  along  the  path  of  progress  —  a  precious  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us,  and  which  the  press  makes  ubiquitous,  and  which  not 
only  enlightens,  but  inspires  eternal  hope.  These  mutual  pledges  not 
only  exist  between  the  school  and  the  press,  but  they  are  being  rapidly 
multiplied  between  all  literary  producers,  and  these  reciprocal  labors 
promise  to  establish  in  the  near  future  a  grand  brotherhood,  cast  in 
the  mighty  mold  of  the  largest  intellectual  liberty.  With  this  liberty 
begetting  a  fraternity  of  interest,  feeling  and  effort,  there  is,  and  must 
be,  a  constant  readjustment  to  meet  these  new  conditions  of  society. 

Fundamental  laws  and  formulas,  as  recorded  in  our  statute  books, 
are  fixed  and  rigid.  There  is  no  principle  of  growth  in  them,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  a  constantly  widening  gap  between  this  intelligent,  pro¬ 
gressive  life  of  to-day,  which  the  press  represents,  and  these  so-called 
“fixed  institutions.”  These  differences  beget  strife,  and  cause  divis¬ 
ions  of  sentiment,  and  the  organization  of  parties  inevitably,  but  these 
constant  readjustments  are  required,  and  must  be  stated  and  restated 
to  the  people  so  as  to  harmonize  the  laws  and  our  expanding  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  larger  life  of  to-day,  and  its  needs. 

Education  and  the  press  march  hand  in  hand,  encouraging  each 
other.  Born  of  like  necessities,  they  are  twin  branches  of  one  parent 
stock.  The  relations  of  each  to  the  other  are  so  mutual  and  reciprocal 
that  I  can  scarcely  find  place  for  the  word  duty,  or  the  idea  it  conveys 
in  this  discussion. 

Take  this  beautiful,  prosperous  city  in  which  we  meet,  or  any  other 
similar  to  it  within  the  borders  of  our  vast  dominion,  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  as  an  illustration— a  city  with  laws  and  a  government,  a 
city  with  schools,  and  newspapers,  and  churches,  and  railroads,  and  man¬ 
ufactories,  with  all  these  diversified  industries— begotten  of  intelligence 
and  contact  with  the  outside  and  out-of-sight  world.  Take  this  city  with 
its  beautiful  homes  of  comfort  and  luxury,  with  its  gardens  and  trees, 
with  streets  and  walks,  with  its  schools  which  make  it  both  attractive 
and  famous  all  through  the  State  and  the  Nation,  with  its  banks,  and  its 
insurance  and  real  estate  offices,  with  all  these  evidences  of  grow  th 
and  culture  and  Christian  citizenship  which  surround  us,  look  which¬ 
soever  way  w#  will,  within  its  limits,  and  will  any  sane  man  tell  me 
that  education  and  intelligence  unfit  men  for  peaceful,  productive, 
remunerative  labor  ?  Will  they?  Blot  out  all  this,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  by  some  great  calamity— by  fire,  or  cyclone,  or  tornado— 
and  put  in  its  place  a  score  of  wild,  lazy,  ignorant,  unproductiv  e  sa\  ages. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  is  sufficient,  without  further 
argument  or  illustration.  Twenty  thousand  people  could  live  in  this 
city  with  their  intelligence  and  their  Christian  citizenship,  with  all 
their  present  and  growing  wants,  with  ten  thousand  fold  moie  com¬ 
fort  and  more  power  than  thirty  wild,  ignorant  savages  could  li\t 
here,  wanting  nothing  but  what  grows.  The  interval  between  this 
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condition  of  the  savage,  wanting  nothing  but  what  grows,  without 
labor,  and  that  of  our  new  and  advanced  civilization,  as  illustrated 
here  to-day,  is  but  the  measure  of  the  distance  between  ignorance  and 
its  helplessness  and  imbecility,  and  intelligence  and  its  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  to  uplift  and  to  inspire.  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  State,  or 
the  Nation,  or  any  portion  of  our  land,  is  better  off  and  happier  ignorant 
than  intelligent?  Why,  my  friends,  it  is  our  ignorance  here  and  every¬ 
where  that  cripples,  and  hinders,  and  blights,  and  damns  us  to  imbe¬ 
cility,  and  fear,  and  poverty,  and  anarchy,  too. 

The  dangerous  classes  to-day,  in  this  country,  are  the  ignorant  classes, 
native  and  foreign.  The  fact  is,  we  are  being  taught  in  the  most  dangerous 
and  expensive  of  all  schools,  and  by  the  most  startling  and  costly  methods, 
that  “we  must  educate  or  we  must  perish”;  that  money  expended  for 
education  is  a  profitable  investment;  that  the  “  duty  of  the  press  towards 
education”  is  to  wheel  into  the  van  and  to  lead  the  people,  and  help  to 
increase  the  attendance,  and  multiply  these  schools  and  colleges,  these 
reservoirs  of  law  and  morals,  and  science,  and  civilization,  and  make 
ubiquitous  and  immortal  the  results  of  the  thinking  minds  of  all  ages, 
and  so  fill  the  world  with  a  new  atmosphere  of  living,  working,  new- 
creating  thoughts  of  universal  brotherhood  and  good  will. 

Wealth  begins  here  in  and  with,  intelligence,  which  sees  possibilities 
and  creates  and  produces  and  reproduces;  wealth  begins  in  “tools  to 
work  with  ” — in  the  power  to  read  and  understand  books  and  news¬ 
papers,  giving  to  all  men.  on  all  sides,  by  this  intelligent  intercommu¬ 
nication,  the  greatest  possible  extension  of  every  faculty  and  power 
within  us,  as  if  it  added  feet,  and  hands,  and  eyes,  and  blood,  and 
length  to  the  day,  and  sweet  rest  at  night. 

Wealth,  3'ou  see,  begins  with  intelligence  and  not  with  ignorance, 
enabling  those  who  use  it  most  wisely  and  widely  to  become  million- 
minded,  and  million-handed  men  and  women. 

Intelligence  and  civilization  become,  by  virtue  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  and  by  the  press,  contagious.  Identity  of  language,  too,  is  a  mighty 
auxiliary  in  producing  this  unity  and  equality  among  the  people — and 
what  instrumentality  so  potent  as  the  school  and  the  press  to  fix,  estab¬ 
lish  and  perpetuate  this  identity  of  language!  We  have t«ixty- two  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  and  over  in  this  country  to-day.  We  are  to  have  three 
hundred  millions  of  people  here.  Are  we  to  be  one  people,  with  one 
destiny,  strong  and  united:  or  many,  divided,  weak  and  imbecile? 

Our  plans  of  education,  to  insure  not  only  identity  of  language,  but 
identity  of  purpose  and  mutual  help,  must  be  laid  broad  enough  to  com¬ 
pass  all  this,  to  unite  and  unify  thought,  purpose  and  endeavor.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  when  the  artizan  and  the  laborer  rise  into  a 
higher  life  by  intelligence  and  industry,  all  society  rises  with  him,  insur- 
ing  peace,  harmony  and  prosperity  to  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
shou'd  dread  an  over-pressure  of  population  here.  I  have  shown  you 
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that  this  city  could  take  care  of  thirty  thousand  people  who  were  intel¬ 
ligent,  law-abiding  and  productive  better  than  thirty  imbecile  savages 
could  live  here,  wanting  nothing  but  “range,”  nothing  but  what  grows 
without  labor. 

We,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  productive  force  and  power  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence  and  all  nature,  calculate  all  the  time  only  on  brute  force,  on  the 
mere  elementary  and  cheap  wants  and  passions  of  our  nature,  and  have 
and  manifest  a  most  unscientific  distrust  of  the  more  refined  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  products,  and  higher  tastes,  and  motives,  and  wants,  and  habits 
of  the  educated,  social  man. 

This  unscientific  distrust  comes  from  our  ignorance.  These  more 
refined  and  complex  conditions  will  surely  enlarge,  not  only  the  horizon 
of  life,  but  our  capacity  to  rnret  them,  they  are  just  as  suiely  and  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  law  and  order  and  growth  of  nature,  as  our  most  primi¬ 
tive  impulses  rest  only  and  in  mere  brute  force  to  provide  for  brute  life. 

Society  is  progressive,  because,  with  the  school  and  press,  we  make 
each  one  of  its  component  parts  intelligent  and  progressive,  and  with 
this  material  prosperity  there  comes  with  these  higher  and  more  varied 
wants,  higher  modes  of  thinking  arid  living  and  producing.  These 
extend  from  the  few  to  the  many,  as  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  things 
grow  in  the  using. 

Not  so  with  material  things.  What  one  eats  up  or  wears  out  perishes 
in  the  using,  but  thought  growrs  and  expands  by  use.  When  you  have  a 
new  thought,  and  your  neighbor  is  made  the  wiser  and  the  better  for 
your  imparting  it  to  him,  you  are  not  the  poorer,  but  all  the  richer,  for 
now  your  thought  has  two  sources  of  power  and  inspiration,  instead  of 
one,  as  before,  and  by  communicating  it  you  have  learned  to  value  it 
more  highly  yourself.  Very  marvelous  to  me  is  this  varied  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  generated  by  the  school  and  the  press  at  work  around  us, 
constantly  elevating  us  all. 

Hereby,  and  in  this,  with  the  help  of  the  school  and  the  press,  is  the 
continuity  of  society,  its  progress  and  its  elevation,  too,  secure.  Dema¬ 
gogues  are  disarmed  when  constituents  read  and  so  become  enlightened. 

The  press  works  this  change,  not  quite  so  much  in  the  relations  of 
things  as  in  the  extent  and  conditions  of  the  intelligence  it  registers, 
extends  and  perpetuates.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  newspaper  is  a 
greater  and  more  vital  living  thing  to-day  than  the  printed  book.  The 
book  registers  some  past  utterance  or  discovery,  and  stops  there.  Its 
statement  of  a  partial  fact  may  be  true  to-day,  and  it  may  not  be  true 
to-morrow. 

The  newspaper  is  the  new  genius,  the  new  revelation,  with  ics  eyes  in 
its  fore-head,  and  not  in  its  hind-head.  It  is  fore-looking  and  on-look¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  rising  sun  flooding  the  earth  with  new  light,  and  the 
shining  splendor  of  a  new  day.  It  is  not  only  becoming  universal,  but,  in 
the  ability,  fullness,  variety  and  scope  of  its  statements,  it  is  fast  becom- 
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ing  a  university.  It  holds  and  reveals  the  treasures  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  this  million-voiced  evangel  publishes  both  the  vision  and 
its  revelation  of  weal  or  woe  day  by  day,  to  the  near  and  far. 

Just  so  near,  then,  as  we  come  by  this  universal  service,  to  universal 
ends,  uplifting  and  inspiring  the  whole  people  with  new  degrees  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  power,  will  our  duty  be  discharged. 

This  readjustment  the  times  demand.  The  law  and  broader  statement 
and  application  of  these  truths  of  universal  education  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  necessity,  reformatory,  and  some  will  cry  out  against  them, 
of  course.  They  seem  destructive  to  the  old  and  the  effete,  as  the  far¬ 
mer’s  plowshare  does  to  the  wreeds  and  tares,  but,  like  that,  it  is  the 
herald  of  a  better  harvest,  the  bread  of  which  shall  feed  the  multitude. 

Mutually  needful  as  we  are,  educators  and  the  press,  we  ought  to  be, 
I  think  must  be,  more  mutually  helpful. 

The  weak  and  the  ignorant  yet  plead  for  instruction,  not  with  words 
only,  but  with  the  prayer  of  their  darkness,  to  me  far  more  suppliant 
than  speech.  I  never  see  a  person  burdened  with  the  darkness  and  help¬ 
lessness  of  ignorance,  but  what  I  reproach  myself,  and  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  me  as  to  what  I  have  done,  or  rather,  what  have  I  left 
undone,  that  this  human  brother  should  grow  up  in  such  nakedness  of 
mind. 

My  friends,  citizenship  in  this  country  means  a  share  in  this  culture, 
through  the  school  and  the  press,  or  it  means  a  curse  for  those  more 
favorably  situated,  who  leave  the  masses  to  grow  up  in  the  sin,  crime, 
shame  and  the  helplessness  of  ignorance. 

Plato,  by  his  teaching,  has  made  all  the  nations  greater;  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  fame  streams  across  more  than  twenty  centuries,  since  he 
walked  and  taught  in  the  classic  groves  of  Athens,  away  back  in  the 
morning  of  time. 

Let  me  conclude  this  paper  on  “  The  Relation  of  the  Press  to  Education” 
by  quoting  again  for  our  careful  consideration  the  prelude  with  which  I 
opened  it.  Plato,  the  teacher,  said:  “Could  we  create  so  close,  and 
tender,  and  cordial  a  connection  between  the  citizens  of  a  State  as  to 
induce  all  to  consider  themselves  as  relatives,  as  fathers,  brothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  then  this  whole  State  would  constitute  but  a  single  family,  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  most  perfect  regulations,  and  become  the  happiest  republic 
that  ever  existed  upon  the  earth.” 

Tiie  President:  I  have  received  letters  of  regret  from 
quite  a  number  of  parties  throughout  the  South,  and  with 
them  come  the  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  Association. 
We  have  also*received  letters  inviting  us  to  hold  our  next 
annual  meeting  a*t  Baltimore,  Asheville  and  Morehead  City. 
The  Association  adjourned  until  9:30  a.  m.,  July  10. 
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THIRD  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 


Morning  Session. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:30,  by  President 
Shinn.  * 

The  President:  The  opening  prayer  will  be  delivered 
by  Rev.  Morgan  Callaway,  of  Georgia. 

Rev.  Morgan  Callaway: 

Oar  Father  and  our  God,  accept  our  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the 
night  and  of  the  morning,  this  sweet  light,  love,  happiness  and  hopeful¬ 
ness.  Meet  with  us  through  the  person  of  Thy  Spirit  that  we  may 
wisely  and  successfully  conduct  the  exercises  of  the  hour.  Grateful  are 
we  for  Thy  care  and  helpfulness.  Be  with  us  to  day,  we  beseech  Thee; 
let  Thy  light  guide  us,  inform  us,  instruct  us.  Let  everything  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.  May  our  hearts  be  right  toward  Thee.  May  we 
be  engaged,  even  while  the  exercises  are  secular  and  educational,  in  sub¬ 
ordinating  them  to  the  instructions  of  Thy  Word.  Hear  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  for  ourselves,  our  associates,  our  loved  ones  at  home,  for  our  coun¬ 
try  and  all  other  interests  that  we  should  feel  concern  for,  and  Thine 
shall  be  the  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  President:  I  have  appointed  the  following  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Conference  as  to  minimum  uniform  requirements  of 
admission  to  college,  asking  it  to  co-operate  with  such  com¬ 
mittees  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  States  through  their  Asso¬ 
ciations,  or  otherwise,  and  to  correspond  with  all  the  colleges 
and  high  schools  of  their  respective  States,  and  to  ascertain 
the  matter  which  will  be  insisted  upon  by  each  college  and 
high  school,  and  present  to  this  body  at  its  next  meeting  a 
schedule  which  will  show  us  that  upon  which  all  agree,  and 
also  the  differences  between  them.  This  committee  will  have 
for  its  chairman  Professor  Carson,  of  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  two  from  each  State  will  proceed  to  oiganize 
the  Slate  as  they  see  fit.  The  entire  committee  will  arrange 
for  a  meeting  before  the  next  session  of  the  Association.  1  lie 
committee  is  as  follows: 
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W.  W.  Carson,  Chairman,  W.  S.  Jones,  Tennessee;  J.  W. 
Conger,  R.  H.  Parham,  Arkansas;  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Warren 
Easton,  Louisiana;  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.,  T.  J.  Harris, 
Texas;  J.  U.  Barnard,  J.  C.  Buchanan,  Missouri;  Virgil  A. 
Lewis,  West  Virginia ;  Dabney  Lipscomb,  Mississippi ;  W.  B. 
Phillips,  Solomon  Palmer,  Alabama  ;  W.  R.  Atkinson,  H.  P. 
Archer,  South  Carolina ;  W.  B.  Seals,  J.  B.  Patterson,  Florida  ; 
D.  H.  Hill,  Jr,  A.  C.  Davis,  North  Carolina;  W.  IJ.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  Kentucky;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland;  M.  T.  Peed, 
W.  F.  Slaton,  Georgia;  James  Atkinson,  W.  Gordon  McCabe, 
Virginia. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson:  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  few  minutes.  I  will  endeavor  to  bring  before  you 
a  matter  of  practical  import  to  us  as  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  as  Southern  men.  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  Inter-state  Immigration  Bureau  of  the  South  to  present  to 
you  the  matter  of  the  Exposition  to  be  field  in  Raleigh  this 
Fall,  in  October  and  November.  This  was  organized  in 
Montgomery  in  1888,  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  States,  and  the  great  railway  and  other  cor¬ 
porations  of  the  South.  Heretofore  its  general  office  has 
been  Austin,  Texas,  but  this  has  been  removed  to  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  Preparations  are  being  actively  made  for 
a  grand  Exposition  next  Fall  of  the  products  and  resources 
of  the  entire  South.  The  cotton  exhibit  has  been  opened  to 
exhibitors.  In  October  next  the  exhibition  proper  will  open. 
There  will  be  excursions  to  that  point  from  the  East  and 
West,  and  every  section  of  this  country,  and  from  Europe, 
through  the  kind  aid  of  Cook’s  and  other  Tourists  Agencies 
abroad.  That  Exposition  will  be  upon  no  ordinary  scale. 
There  are  now  thirty  clerks  employed  in  the  bureau  attend¬ 
ing  to  correspondence.  They  will  bring  forward  a  feature  so 
necessary  to  those  who  seek  their  homes  in  a  new  country — 
that  is,  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  education  in  the 
South.  They  propose  to  have  a  grand  Educational  Week 
in  November  next,  and  they  ask  the  co-operation  and  aid  of 
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this  Association  in  the  preparation  of  a  proper  educational 
exhibit.  Looking  at  the  fine  exhibits  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  of  the  work  of  our  various  graded  schools 
and  manual  labor  and  training  schools,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  North  Carolina, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  an  exhibit  might  be  made  from  the 
whole  South  that  would  reflect  the  highest  credit  and  honor 
upon  her  people,  and  would  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  South  has  no  good  educational 
advantages.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  ex-Governor 
Taylor  and  the  Governors  of  the  various  Southern  States 
have  given  their  hearty  approval.  I  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  grand  development  of  our  country.  Political 
economists  tell  us  that  we  are  standing  near  the  center  of  a  . 
grand  circle,  within  which  is  to  be  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  future;  that  the  iron  crown  has  come  to  the 
South  ;  that  the  steel  scepter  of  power  and  dominion  is  to 
be  wielded  here.  If  that  be  true,  it  becomes  us  to  show  that 
intellectual  power  and  the  means  for  the  advancement  of 
our  children,  and  of  those  who  cast  their  lot  among  us  are 
also  here. 

I  will  read  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  Southern  Interstates  Immigration  Bureau  will  hold 
an  Exposition  of  the  products  and  resources  of  the  South,  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  from  October  1st  to  November  30,  1891,  and  has 
invited  the  co-oporation  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association, 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  heartily  approves  the  work  of  the 
Southern  Interstates  Immigration  Bureau,  and  commeiads  to  the 
educators  of  the  respective  States  of  the  South  the  support  of  the 
Educational  Exhibit  to  be  made  at  the  Southern  Exposition  of  Raleigh, 
during  “  Educational  AVeek,  in  November  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  South  to  correspond  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Exposition,  and  assist  in  the  proper  representation  of 
education  in  the  South,  by  receiving  exhibits  for  the  same. 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  important 
matter,  and,  as  I  see  no  necessity  for  referring  it  to  a  com- 
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mittee,  I  move  that  we  act  upon  it  now,  and  that  we  adopt 
this  resolution  offered  by  Capt.  Denson,  as  well  as  his  remarks. 
Carried. 


The  President  :  We  will  now  have  a  paper  on  “  Southern 
History,”  by  Prof.  D.  Id.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Raleigh. 

Prof.  D.  Id.  Hill,  Jr.: 


SOUTHERN  HISTORIES. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  received  the  printed  programme  of  this  meet¬ 
ing.  That  was  my  first  notification  that  I  was  expected  to  read  before 
this  Association  a  paper  on  “  Southern  Histories,”  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance,  and  of  so  much  interest  to  me  that  I  should  gladly  have  put 
several  weeks  on  it  instead  of  the  one  week  I  had  at  my  disposal. 

As  my  mind  •  turned  to  this  subject,  one  of  Hood’s  pieces  of  merry¬ 
making  suggested  itself.  While  he  was  one  day  out  walking,  he  came 
across  a  sign-board  having  on  it  this  inscription,  “Beware  of  the  dog.” 
Taking  out  his  pencil,  Hood  wrote  just  under  the  inscription,  “  Ware  be 
the  dog?”  “ Southern  Histories,”  said  the  programme.  “  Ware  be  the 
histories?”  Now,  though,  as  Burns  says,  “it  gars  me  greet”  to  admit 
it,  the  truth  is,  the  South  has  been  sadly  to  blame  for  her  indisposition  to 
write  history.  Glance  over  the  list  of  Americi’s  most  celebrated  histo¬ 
rians— Sparks,  Ramsay,  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Lossing,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Cooper,  Irving,  Parkman.  We  can  claim  but  one  man  in  the  list,  Dr. 
Ramsay,  and  he  was  a  Sautherner  only  by  adoption,  having  been  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  Southerners  have  always  been  ready  to  dare  all  for 
their  principles;  in  every  American  war  their  prowess  has  been  remarka¬ 
ble;  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  they  have  been  foremost,  but  how  few 
of  them  have  been  willing  to  commemorate,  with  their  pens,  the  deeds 
of  their  associates  or  countrymen  !  Had  they  been  as  ready  to  use  their 
pens  as  their  swords,  how  many  unrecorded  deeds  of  heroism,  how 
many  unselfish  instances  of  patriotism  would  have  been  added  to  our 
national  aifnals?  To  illustrate:  in  1773,  three  merchant  vessels,  loaded 
with  tea,  entered  Boston  harbor.  Some  patriotic  colonists,  after  dis¬ 
guising  themselves  as  Indians,  and  waiting  for  “seeling  night  to  scarf 
up  the  tender  eve  of  pitiful  day,”  went  on  those  vessels  and  threw  the 
tea  overboard.  Almost  every  child  in  the  land  has  heard  of  this  daring 
deed.  Story  and  song  and  art  have,  very  properly,  embalmed  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many  people  know  that  eight  years  before  this 
Boston  tea  party,  an  English  man  of-war — not  merchant  vessel— the 
Diligence ,  bearing  stamped  papers,  entered  the  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North 
Carolina.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  the  men  of  that  section,  without 
disguise  and  in  broad  daylight,  boarded  that  man-of-war,  and  said  to  its 
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commander,  “You  must  not  land  that  paper  here.”  After  having  so 
terrified  the  Ciptain  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  land  the  paper,  they 
seized  the  ship’s  boat,  hoisted  it  on  a  cart,  fixed  a  mast  to  it,  mounted  a 
flag  and  marched  in  triumph  to  Wilmington,  where  that  night,  ifi 
defiance  of  Governor  Tryon,  they  had  a  grand  illumination  in  honor  of 
their  victory.  Suppose  this  had  happened  elsewhere  than  in  the  South: 
it  would,  as  Wheeler  says,  “have  been  pealed  and  chimed  on  every 
tongue  of  fame”  until  it  was  known  in  the  obscurest  hamlet  in  the 
republic.  A  man  could  not  have  escaped  hearing  it  unless  he  lived  in  a 
room  more  impervious  to  sound  than  was  the  caulked-windo  wed,  double- 
walled  and  trebled-ceiled  room  of  old  Sir  Morose. 

Again,  take  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  North  Carolina  has  been 
so  shy  about  talking  or  writing  of  this  great  achievement  that  even  our 
fellow-Southerners  cock  one  eye  and  look  askant  at  us  Tar-heels  when 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  historic  verity.  Now  suppose  that  in  1775,  a 
paper  so  noble  had  been  written,  and  patriots  so  bold  had  signed  it  in 
Massachusetts.  Verily,  my  friends,  accounts  of  it  would  have  been  so 
multiplied  that  the  masses  would  now  be  as  familiar  with  its  genuine¬ 
ness  as  the  students  of  history  are.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances 
of  neglect  of  this  sort;  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  each  of  you.  Now 
this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  needless  to  say,  ought  not  to  be.  Let  it  be  ours 
to  cherish  these  memories  of  the  past,  and  to  turn  these  memories  into 
history.  Let  it  be  part  of  the  educational  woik  of  this  organization  to 
see  to  it  that  ours  is 

“  *  *  *  *  *  A  land  that  hath  legends  and  lays, 

That  tell  of  the  memories  of  long  vanished  days.” 

Formerly,  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  Southerner’s  failure  to 
write,  for,  as  I  tried  to  show,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  last 
year,  owing  to  natural  surroundings  the  only  promising  fields  that  lay 
open  before  the  ante-bellum  Southerner  were  war  and  politics.  Our 
brightest  minds  and  most  aspiring  spirits  went  naturally  into  these  two 
professions.  Hence  the  talent  of  the  South  was  cut  off  from  historical  or 
other  literary  work,  and  the  intellectual  vigor  of  our  people  expended  it¬ 
self  in  these  more  alluring  and  more  rapidly  rewarding  spheres  of  action. 
But  with  the  passing  away  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  with  the  splen¬ 
did  opportunities  now  before  us,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  any 
longer  be  remiss  in  this  duty.  And  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Southern 
writers,  including  Southern  historians,  are  now  crowding  to  the  front, 
and  standing  there  with  feet  as  firmly  set  as  those  of  the  tireless 
brain- workers  of  any  other  section.  While  this  is  true  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  school  histories, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  sincerest  congratulation,  for  it  is  activity  begin¬ 
ning  where  it  will  bring  the  most  fruit.  Among  these  writers  of  school 
histories  of  the  United  Slates  we  have  Stephens,  Holmes,  Derry,  Field, 
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and  that  best  of  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  Chambers’s  Higher.  In  State  histo¬ 
ries  there  is  a  brilliant  array  of  new  and  efficient  books,  including,  among 
the  authors,  such  names  as  Miss  McGill,  Moore,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Davidson, 
Evans,  Avery,  Thrall,  Hempstead,  etc.  In  furnishing  our  share  of  the 
material  from  which  will  be  made,  some  day,  a  real  history  of  our  “  Late 
Unpleasantness,”  we  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  unfortunately  in  some 
of  it  there  is  much  bitterness  and  recrimination.  It  is  sad  to  see  bat¬ 
tling  against  each  other  with  pens  those  who  once  so  bravely  battled 
side  by  side  with  swords. 

Among  other  hopeful  features  of  this  new  intellectual  life,  none  is 
more  gratifying  than  this  one,  namely  that  our  women  are  taking  up 
the  historian’s  pen. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Smith!”  cried  a  beautiful  girl,  pointing  to  some  sweet 
peas,  “  those  sweet  peas  will  never  come  to  perfection.” 

“Permit  me,  then,”  said  the  witty  divine,  taking  her  hand,  “  to  con¬ 
duct  perfection  to  the  sweet  peas.” 

Doubtless  the  ladies  saw  that  clumsy  man  was  never  going  to  bring 
histories  to  perfection,  so  they  decided  to  take  perfection  to  the  histo¬ 
ries.  And,  with  my  hat  off,  I  acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  work  done 
by  Miss  Field,  Miss  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  McGill  and  others. 
Mrs.  Davis  has  written  a  book  far  more  successful  than  the  ex-Pres- 
ident’s  was,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  has  in  press  a  life  of  her  dauntless  hus¬ 
band. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  should  foster,  with  our  purses,  with 
our  pens,  with  our  sympathy,  and  in  every  other  way,  the  growth  of 
these  Southern  histories.  Unless  we  preserve  the  records  of  what  has 
been  throught,  written,  and  done  by  our  own  people,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  these  records  will  perish  or  be  imperfectly  or  untruthfully  kept. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  need  the  mental  activity  and  the  habit  of 
accuracy  that  come  from  historical  research.  Moreover,  we  gain  from 
these  studies  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
patience  under  difficulties  shown  by  our  forefathers,  of  their  disinter¬ 
ested  patriotism  and  their  dauntless  heroism,  and  this  knowledge  leads 
to  emulation. 

A  third  reason  why  we  need  Southern  histories  is  because  we  need 
the  truth  of  history.  Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  in  a  book  or 
in  using  a  book  just  because  it  is  Southern.  I  scorn  that  narrowness 
that  sees  no  good  outside  of  itself  or  its  own.  If  a  Hottentot  or  a  Zulu 
wrote  a  better  text-book  on  history  than  the  one  I  was  using,  though 
mine  were  written  by  a  composite  epitome  of  all  that  is  Southern,  I 
would  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  Hottentot  or  Zulu  book.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  so-called  histories  written  by  Northern  men 
are,  either  through  ignorance  or  through  a  wilful  perversion  of  truth,  so 
unfair  and  so  false  in  all  their  teachings  about  the  South  that  unless  we 
print  the  truth  about  these  things,  I  do  not  see  how  our  children  can 
possibly  ascertain  it.  Let  me  stop  for  some  examples. 
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Clark  &  Maynard  publish  what  is  called  a  “  Popular  History  of  the 
United  States.”  It  is  written  by  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  several 
other  books  on  history.  Yet  he  is  so  ignorant  of  affairs  in  the  South 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  that  he  either  confounds  those  two 
very  remarkable  battles,  Cowpens  and  Kings  Mountain,  or  he  omits 
all  mention  of  the  battle  at  Kings  Mountain,  a  battle  so  remarkable  in 
itself  and  of  results  so  important  that  Mr.  Jefferson  said  of  it:  “I 
remember  well  the  deep  and  grateful  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
every  one  by  that  ever-memorable  victory.  It  was  the  joyful  enunci¬ 
ation  of  that  turn  in  the  tide  of  success,  that  terminated  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  with  the  seal  of  our  independence.”  I  find  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  book,  the  Southerners  alone  were  to  blame  for  the  bloodshed 
in  the  border  war  in  Kansas.  The  author  gets  so  tangled  in  his  statements 
of  the  Confederate  forces  that,  from  reading  this  book,  a  child  would 
infer  that  Lee  commanded  “all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,” 
and  I  find  that  so  modest  a  man  as  our  courtly  Lee  is  charged  with 
having  boasted  that  “  he  was  going  to  water  his  horses  at  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  and  dictate  terms  of  peace  in  New  York.” 

Again  :  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  in  a  Review  article,  attempts  some 
history.  Here  are  some  specimens  of  his  laborious  research  after  facts : 

Item  1.  General  Lee  never  won  an  offensive  battle. 

Item  2.  The  South  in  rebelling  against  the  North  was  rebelling  against 
civilization  itself. 

Item  8.  By  inference,  the  North  was  superlatively  magnanimous  and 
hyperabundantly  gracious  in  not  hanging  Lee,  Johnston,  Longstreet 
and  others. 

Item  4.  England,  though  sympathizing  with  the  South,  did  not 
co-operate  with  her,  because  she  was  afraid  of  New  England  privateers. 

Poor  old  England!  Though  her  sons  are  “cradled  upon  the  deep;’’ 
though,  since  the  days  of  Canute,  they  have  dominated  the  seas;  though 
they  never  sleep  so  well  as  when  stretched  in  their  berths  they  have 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  for  their  evening  lullaby,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
going  to  have  “coniption  fits”  at  the  thought  of  Brother  Jonathan’s 
privateers. 

Or,  take  an  example  of  historical  perspective.  Backus,  in  his  sketch 
of  “American  Literature,”  devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  three  lines  to  Henry  Clay;  he  gives  Webster  about  a 
page  and  the  same  to  Edward  Everett,  and  six  lines  to  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

But  a  climax  of  perversion  has  been  reached  in  a  series  of  books  pub_ 
lished  by  the  Harpers.  These  books  are  handsomely  bound  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  and  I  am  told  have  had  a  very  large  sale.  They  are 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Carlton  Coffin.  In  one  of  these  books,  the 
“Building  of  the  Nation,”  several  chapters  are  devoted  to  social  life  in 
the  colonies.  Here  is  our  picture  ;  do  you  recognize  yourself  J. 
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“  In  the  Southern  States  there  were  three  classes  of  people — the  poor 
whites,  the  planters  and  the  negroes.  *  *  *  They  (the  poor  whites) 

lived  in  shanties,  ploughed  a  patch  of  ground  with  a  mule  and  a  cow 
harnessed  together,  or,  if  they  had  no  cow,  the  husband  harnessed  his 
wife  with  the  mule.’ 

Notice,  that  all  the  poor  people  used  this  method  of  plowing. 
Truly,  the  women  then  must  have  had  more  of  the  “most  heavenlie 
qualyty  of  gentlenesse  ”  than  they  possess  now.  After  making  some 
other  statements  as  reckless  as  this,  Mr.  Coffin  turns  to  the  Southern 
planters.  He  says  of  them  : 

“They  lived  in  great  houses  with  wide  halls,  large  square  rooms, 
piazza  and  portico.  There  were  few  mechanics  in  Virginia,  and  there 
was  no  good  carpenter  or  joiner  work  about  the  houses.  There  were' 
massive  beams  overhead;  the  wainscoting  was  rude;  the  doors  sagged ;  the 
whole  establishment  was  a  piece  of  patchwork.  Near  the  planter's  house’ 
in  the  rear,  was  the  cook-house,  with  frying-pans  and  bake-ovens.  The 
first  thing  the  planter  did  in  the  morning  was  to  drink  a  glass  of  rum 
and  sweetened  water.  After  breakfast  he  rode  over  the  plantation  to 
see  if  the  negroes  were  at  work.  At  noon  he  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of 
boiled  ham.  mutton  and  cabbage.  *  *  *  Very  few  of  the  planters  had 

any  books.  They  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  They 
loved  hunting  and  kept  packs  of  hounds.  *  *  *  When  the  hunt  was 

over  they  sat  down  to  grand  dinners  and  drank  mightily  of  port  and 
maderia  wine,  rum  and  brandy.  The  one  who  could  drink  most  before 
he  fell  dead-drunk  upon  the  floor  was  the  best  fellow. ’’ 

A  man  once  called  upon  a  portrait-painter  and  asked  him  to  paint  his 
father. 

“  But  where  is  your  father?'’  asked  he  of  the  brush. 

“  Oh,  he  died  ten  years  ago  !” 

“  Then  how  can  I  paint  him  ?”  asked  the  artist. 

“Why,”  was  the  reply,  “I  have  just  seen  your  portrait  of  Moses. 
Surely,  if  you  can  paint  the  portait  of  a  man  who  died  thousands  of 
years  ago,  you  can  more  easily  paint  the  portrait  of  my  father  who  has 
been  dead  only  ten  years.” 

Seeing  the  sort  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  artist  under¬ 
took  the  work. 

When  the  picture  was  finished,  the  newly-blossomed  art  patron  was 
called  in  to  see  it. 

He  gazed  at  it  in  silence  for  some  time,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
and  said  softly  and  reverently:  “  So  that  is  my  father!  Ah,  how  he  has 
changed.” 

On  reading  these  remarkable  statements,  one  can  but  exclaim  :  “So 
this  is  history  !  How  history  has  changed  !” 

However,  as  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  former  article  on  this 
subject,  “If  Mr.  Coffin’s  is  a  true  picture  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
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tionary  South,  what  must  we  think  of  the  judgment  and  the  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Coffin’s  pious  and  far-sighted  New  Englanders,  and  Mr.  Coffin's 
thrifty  Middle’  State  men  when  we  remember  that  they  went  to  this 
society,  this  ignorant,  drunken,  Southern  society,  to  get  their  leaders? 
It  does  seem  that  these  model  men  would  have  been  afraid  to  trust  the 
formation  and  guidance  of  their  loved  young  republic  so  largely  to  men 
raised  only  ‘to  drink  rum’  and  ‘know  little  of  what  was  going  on’: 
it  does  seem  that  the  sharp-witted  Boston  merchant  and  the  calculating 
Knickerbocker  tradesman  would  have  been  slow  in  trusting  ‘  their  lives, 
their  liberties  and  their  sacred  honors’  into  the  hands  of  men  whose 
brains  were  steeped  in  rum,  and  whose  stomachs  were  crammed  with 
cabbage.  Yet  from  the  time  that  Peyton  Randolph,  a  man  raised  in  this 
‘drunken’  society,  presided  over  the  first  American  Congress  till  our 
flag  had  over  thirty  stars  upon  it,  these  men  selected  Southern  men,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  cabbage  culture,  to  fill  most  of  the  important  national 
offices.  The  Second  Congress,  famous  for  its  Declaration,  had  this  same 
Randolph  for  its  President  until  necessity  called  him  elsewhere.  It  was 
upon  motion  of  R.  H.  Lee,  another  gentleman  from  ‘sagging-door’ 
land  that  this  Congress  declared  that  ‘  these  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.’  Another  member  from  rum- 
land  was  made  chairman  of  the  Declaration  Committee  and  wrote  the 

i 

Declaration.  When  war  followed  this  bold  Declaration  an  officer  from 
this  land  of  piebald  architecture  was  voted  the  commander-in-cliiefship. 
When  this  rebellion  ended  successfully,  another  Southerner  was  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  body  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Constitution  was  drawn  mainly  from  the  draft  of  Charles  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina.  ‘Thus,’  as  a  lover  of  his  Southland  tells  us,  ‘indepen¬ 
dence  was  declared  upon  the  motion  of  one  Southerner ;  its  principles 
were  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  written  by  another  Southerner.  A 
third  led  the  armies  of  the  rebel  colonies  to  victory^  while  a  fourth 
framed  the  Constitution.’  It  seems  that  if  these  men  ‘knew,’  as  Mr. 
Coffin  asserts,  ‘  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world ,’  they  certainly 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  America.  Again,  from  this  Colonial, 
drunken,  cabbage-eating  South  came  one-half  the  Presidents  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  six  out  of  the  first  eight  Secretaries  of  State,  four 
out  of  the  five  first  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  count  to 
Buchanan’s  administration,  eleven  out  of  seventeen  Presidents,  twenty- 
two  out  of  thirty-eight  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  cabbage 
gourmands  had,  if  I  may  borrow  a  piece  of  expressive  slang,  a  knack  of 
‘  getting  there.'  ” 

Now  what  are  we  to  do  when  such  statements  as  those  quoted  are  set 
before  our  young  people  as  truths  of  history?  How  can  we  mitigate 
the  evil  that  must  follow  such  monstrous  fabrications  J. 

Think  over  and  let  us  discuss  the  following  suggestions: 
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First.  Whenever  in  paper,  magazine,  review,  or  book  we  see  false 
statements  made  about  our  history,  or  see  facts  colored  so  as  to  con¬ 
vey  false  impressions,  or  see  reprehensible  ignorance,  let  us  sit  down 
then  and  there  and  write  and  publish  a  correction  of  these.  We  have 
been  so  silent  under  misrepresentation  that  the  authors  of  much  of  it 
have  grown  bold  and  reckless  in  their  assertions.  Let  us  show  the 
writers  of  inaccurate,  or  misleading,  or  untruthful  pages  that  their  every 
statement  will  be  weighed,  their  every  error  or  falsehood  exposed.  We 
want  no  leaning  to  our  side  nor  any  partiality  shown  us;  we  want  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth;  on  that  we  are  willing  to  stand.  Some  of  you  may 
say,  “  We  cannot  print  these  corrections  in  books;  we  have  few  maga¬ 
zines,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  hearing.”  There  is  truth  in  this,  but 
publish  it  somewhere.  Enterprising  papers  usually  open  their  columns 
to  any  well- written  article.  Put  your  correction  in  any  county  paper,  if 
nowhere  else,  and  of  this  be  sure,  it  will  not  be  lost.  Some,  one  will 
remember  or  treasure  it  up;  it  may  get  into  some  scrap-book  or  be  jotted 
down  somewhere  to  bear  fruit  years  hence.  Let  us  but  do  our  duty  in 
this  respect,  and  truth  will  eventually  prevail,  for  it  is  mighty. 

Second.  Let  us  see  that  unfair  and  untruthful  books  are  kept  out 
of  our  schools  and  our  libraries.  Whenever  in  our  reading  we  see 
such  a  book,  or  in  our  conversation  we  hear  of  such  a  one,  let  us 
publish  it  far  and  wide  so  that  our  doors  may  be  locked  to  it  as  they 
would  be  to  any  other  bad  character.  And  let  us  be  sure  that  we  are 
so  familiar  with  our  own  history  that  we  will  recognize  inaccuracies, 
and  also  let  us  be  equally  sure  that  we  do  no  man  nor  book  an  injustice. 
Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  what  we  condemn. 

Third.  Let  us  save  through  the  press  all  the  facts  *in  our  history 
that  we  can,  so  that  when  the  future  historians  come  they  may  not 
be  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  their  data,  but  may  get  their 
nucleus  of  amplification  from  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts, 
and  hence  there  can  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  ignorance  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Just  now  the  material  for  the  forthcoming  history  of  the 
whole  period  that  culminated  on  Virginia’s  battle-fields  is  accumulating. 
Do  you  know  any  facts,  whether  local  or  otherwise,  that  no  one  else 
does?  Write  them  out.  Have  you  heard  some  gray-haired  tottering 
veteran  tell  in  touching  tones  some  incident  that  threw  a  halo  of  glory 
around  some  obscure  soldier’s  deeds?  Preserve  it.  Were  you  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  an  unnoticed  skirmish  or  uncommemorated  battle  in  which 
same  company  or  regiment  made  a  record  worthy  of  fame  ?  Commem¬ 
orate  it  for  the  sake  of  the  country  for  which  it  was  done.  If  you  have 
heard  some  publicist  tell  of  the  inner  workings  of  this  period,  let  his 
account  not  perish  with  you.  Let  every  fact  that  throws  light  on  our 
constitutional  history,  on  our  ideas  of  the  Union  and  the  rights  of  the 
States,  on  the  character,  the  spirit,  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  staked  all 
for  their  belief,  be  embalmed  for  futurity,  and  let  us  do  it  fairly  and  man- 
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fully.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  write  yourself,  then  join  a  historical  society 
and  help  save  what  others  have  written.  Much  good  may  be  done  in  this 
way  and  many  precious  memorials  treasured.  If  there  is  no  such  society 
in  your  neighborhood,  why  not  organize  one?  Oh,  friends,  we  have  been 
apathetic  too  long;  we  have  been  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
until  we  have  become  almost  callous.  Let  gratitude  to  the  dead  and 
love  for  the  living  induce  us  to  preserve  the  memories  of  our  land.  And 
let  us  remember  that  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  now.  Our  sources 
of  information  are  growing  fewer,  our  landmarks  are  being  destroyed, 
and  unless  we  collect  now  all  the  memories  of  these  years,  they  must 
vanish,  for 

“  The  brightness  whose  tremulous  glimmer 
Has  faded  we  cannot  recall; 

And  the  light  that  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer— 

When  gone — ’tis  forever  and  all.” 


The  President  :  It  is  well  that  the  son  of  one  ol  the 
South’s  best  Lieutenant  Generals  in  the  late  unpleasantness 
should  come  to  us  with  a  paper  like  this,  and  I  hope  that 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  were 
not  generals,  but  privates  in  the  ranks,  from  one  end  of  this 
land  to  the  other,  will  take  hold  of  this  question  of  State 
Historical  Societies,  and  gather  up  facts  relating  to  the  parts 
that  their  fathers  have  taken  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  think  the  suggestions  of  the  paper  are  admirable,  and  if 
the  son  of  a  Northern  Lieutenant  General  had  appeard 
before  a  Northern  audience  he  would  have  received  almost 
an  ovation.  We,  in  our  simplicity,  love  thes’e  men,  but  we 

are  not  quite  so  demonstrative. 

Maj.  W.  F.  Slaton:  A  moment  ago  I  received  this  note: 

“Will  you  please  speak  for  me  when  my  name  is  called 
in  the  discussion?  Miss  L.  A.  Field. 

I  did  not  come  propared  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  I 
would  be  recreant  to  the  character  oi  a  Southern  gentleman 
did  I  not  answer  this  appeal,  particularly  as  it  is  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  so  nearly  touches  my  heart.  Born  in  Georgia, 
educated  there,  going  into  the  army  from  that  point,  caus¬ 
ing  in  my  right  shoulder,  at  this  moment,  a  bullet  that  was 
received  within  less  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  place 
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where  I  now  stand,  having  been  in  that. “battle  above  the 
clouds/’  I  feel  that  it  is  altogether  proper  for  me  to  say  a  word. 

There  are  some  matters  connected  with  the  subject  and 
with  the  paper  of  the  gentleman  that  touched  me.  One  is 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  I  read  the  modern 
histories,  particularly  those  written  by  Northern  men,  and 
find  accounts  of  very  many  events  which  transpired  between 
1861  and  1865,  and,  although  I  was  present,  not  maximum 
pars  sui ,  but  minimum  pars  sui  in  very  many  of  them’,  1 
often  fail  to  recognize  the  event  arid  the  occasion.  Some 
very  small  skirmishes  were  magnified  into  grand  battles,  and 
some  others,  which  I  thought  were  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  and  in  which  many  men  fell  on  both  sides,  are  not 
mentioned  at  all,  unless  in  favor  of  the  Northern  side,  and  I 
have  almost  been  made  to  doubt  the  truth  of  history  itself. 
When  I  was  a  lad  I  read  history.  I  thought  everything  I 
read  in  print  was  true,  and  that  is  the  case  with  a  majority  of 
the  children,  and  even  grown  people,  to-day.  If  it  be  seen 
in  print,  even  in  the  daily  papers,  the}^  consider  it  necessarily 
true.  When  I  come  to  read  over  the  accounts  of  very  many 
things  that  transpired  in  that  celebrated  war  between  the 
States,  and  I  find  that  not  only  are  important  events  not 
mentioned,  but  those  that  are  mentioned  are  so  warped  and 
twisted  that,  although  I  was  present  in  their  beginning  and 
in  their  ending,  I  do  not  recognize  them  as  the  same  occur¬ 
rences.  I  am  led  to  question  even  the  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  and  made  to  doubt  the  existence  of  George 
Washington’s  hatchet.  I  almost  doubt  whether  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ever  did  so  many  things  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done,  and  who  knows  that  Caesar  did  all  the  great  things 
attributed  to  him,  especially  when  Caesar  wrote  his  own  his¬ 
tory?  A\rho  knows  that  Alexander  the  Great  did  all  those, 
grand  things  which  have  come  down  to  us  and  made  us 
believe  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  when 
we  cannot  recognize  the  accounts  of  the  things  in  which  we 
participated,  and  which  occurred  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
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years  ago?  The  question  arises  with  me,  is  history  truthful, 
and  how  are  we  to  obtain  the  truth? 

On  the  23d  day  of  November,  and  for  eleven  days  prior  to 
that  time,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  pick¬ 
ets  on  the  line  reaching  from  above  Atlanta  to  the  post  here 
at  Lookout  Mountain.  I  was  on  the  line  day  and  night, 
reporting  to  General  Bragg.  I  was  in  charge  of  his  picket 
line  for  the  last  three  days.  I  was  over  there  on  the 
right  when  Hooker  moved  his  division  to  the  left.  When 
he  was  moving  in  force,  I  sent  word  by  my  courier  to  the 
General  at  the  Craven  House,  below  the  Point  here  where 
some  of  us  last  evening  saw  a  most  beautiful  and  glorious 
sunset.  When  that  line  was  moving  to  the  left,  and  void 

was  sent  to _ ,  but  I  will  not  mention  his  name  now 

when  Hooker’s  Division  came  through  an  opening  in  the 
line  of  pickets  it  was  reported  in  history,  and  has  come  down 
in  the  history  of  Northern  men,  as  a  grand  charge  in  which 
Hooker,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  swept  the  battlefield. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  was  there  on  the  picket 
line  and  sent  word  at  eleven  at  night,  and  again  at  three, 
and  finally  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  General  Bragg  sent  word  to 
know  why  I  was  making  so  much  noise  and  sending  so  many 
couriers  to  notifv  him  that  the  enemy  weie  moving  to  the 
left.  General  Hooker  came  by  where  I  had  been  riding  day 
and  night.  There  was  no  charge— nobody  in  the  way— he 
simply  slipped  between  two  points  where  there  weie  no  s  d- 
diers,  no  guards;  this  absence  of  troops  being  caused  by  a 
difference  between  two  Confederate  Generals,  a  Major  General 
and  a  Brigadier  General,  who  had  no  difficulty  on  the  field  of 
Shiloh,  where  it  was  said  one  of  them  had  been  behind  a 
clay  root,  when  he  should  have  been  in  front,  and  because 
the  General  would  not  recommend  the  promotion  of  the 
other,  who  was  then  a  Colonel,  they  did  not  speak  to  each 
other.  So  when  I  as  chief  of  the  pickets  sent  a  report  they 
sent  me  back  and  forth  like  a  weaver’s  shuttle  between  the 
two,  and  I  had  to  send  a  report  down  to  General  Bragg,  but 
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it  was  too  late.  The  order  came  to  “  hold  your  place/'  but 
Hooker’s  division  had  passed  between  our  lines  and  come 
up  to  the  Craven  House.  That  was  all  of  it.  They  call  that 
a  fight  above  the  clouds!  It  was  a  clear  day, and  there  was 
no  fight  above  the  clouds.  I  got  this  bullet  in  my  neck  and 
shoulder  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Point  during  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  which  was  the  only  battle  I  ever  saw, 
though  I  was  in  thirty-seven.  I  went  on  the  7th  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1861,  and  came  out  June  15,  1865,  a  prisoner  of  war 
from  Johnson’s  Island,  and  if  I  had  time  I  might  say  some¬ 
thing  about  these  prisons  that  has  not  gone  into  print; 
things  that  I  saw  and  felt  and  know  if  a  man  ever  knows 
anything,  if  he  has  any  consciousness  at  all  of  the  truth. 
There  is  much  unwritten  history  connected  with  these  prisons. 

I  read  in  history  that  Hooker’s  men  swept  across  the  field 
at  Chattanooga,  and  that  the  soldiers  without  order  mounted 
Missionary  Ridge  in  the  face  of  steel  and  the  cannon  that 
were  thundering  upon  them  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  that.  I  saw  that.  I  was  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Grant,  carried  there  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  he  thought  I 
was  a  General  because  I  had  so  large  a  force,  and  had  done 
some  pretty  heavy  work  at  Lookout  Creek,  where  with  six 
hundred  men  I  kept  him  at  bay  a  day  and  night ;  and  Oster- 
liouse’s  division  never  did  come  across  there.  He  was 
opposed  there  by  a  little  Major  with  six  hundred  men, 
instead  of  a  Major  General  or  a  IRigadier  General  with  a 
division  in  his  command.  I  never  left  there  until  notice 
came  from  the  rear  by  way  of  the  Point  The  bridge  over 
Lookout  Creek  had  been  torn  up,  and  we  never  left  there 
until  we  got  orders  to  retire,  and  at  that  time  I  received  a 
bullet  in  my  neck  in  the  back,  and  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  men  sometimes  get  bullets  in  their  backs  when  fighting 
an  enemv  in  front. 

Hooker’s  division  came  around  the  Point,  having  passed 
through  our  lines  at  an  opening  of  which  1  was  not  then 
aware.  Hooker’s  division  came  in  in  the  rear  of  General 
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Bragg.  The  books  teach  the  children  that  General  Grant’s 
forces  swept  across  the  field  and  went  up  Missionary  ridge. 
Hooker  sot  in  a  mile  down  here  and  came  in  the  rear  of 
Bragg,  and  our  soldiers  left  the  field,  it  being  common  sense 
to  leave  when  flanked.  That  is  not  in  the  school-books. 
Grant  and  Hooker  and  Osterhouse  knew  better,  and  yet  per¬ 
mitted  history  to  teach  falsehoods  to  their  children.  This  is 
wrong.  How  can  the  Southern  people  prevent  it?  It  is 
just  as  Mr.  Hill  said  :  those  of  the  Southern  people  who  were 
aware  of  the  facts  were  so  indignant  and  overwhelmed  with 
the  misfortune  of  having  at  last  to  pass  under  the  rod  of 
affliction  that  we  have  kept  silent  for  thirty  years.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  should  quit  being  mealy-mouthed 
about  the  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  I  am 
now  instructed  by  the  committee  on  text-books  of  the  Atlanta 
Board,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  to  investigate 
and  find  how  many  school-books  there  are  which  print  two 
editions.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been  using  in  xYtlanta 
books  of  a  historical  character  which  have  one  edition 
printed  for  the  South  and  another  for  the  North  and  West. 
The  statements  printed  in  the  Southern  edition  are  altogether 
at  variance  with  those  printed  for  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
the  West.  The  time  has  come  when  the  South  should  set  its 
foot  upon  any  such  set  of  books.  (Applause.) 

The  war  was  the  result  of  the  false  teaching  of  the  children. 
It  took  thirty  years  for  the  Abolitionists  to  instruct  the 
children  from  the  cradle  to  manhood  what  we  were  not,  and 
by  misrepresentation  they  succeeded  in  bringing  on  the  war; 
and  if  this  system  of  misrepresentation  and  perversion  of 
truth  continues,  there  will  be  another  some  day,  but  I  hope 
I  will  be  dead  if  it  ever  comes  at  all. 

What  Mr.  Hill  proposes  is  right.  The  truth  is  not  stated, 
because  it  is  not  known— it  has  never  been  written.  When 
a  man  knows  the  truth  he  should  print  it  in  some  loim  01 
preserve  it  in  his  scrap-book,  that  the  historian  ma\  get  it 
after  awhile. 
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With  regard  to  the  prisons:  Unfortunately,  from  this  field 
I  was  carried  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  fact  is  simply  this:  At 
night  I  was  carried  between  two  soldiers  to  General  Grant’s 
tent.  I  had  the  honor,  if  such  you  call  it,  though  I  never 
considered  it  that  way  then,  of  having  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  General.  I  was  captured  a  prisoner  at  Vicks¬ 
burg.  I  was  at  that  siege  and  acted  as  General  Pemberton’s 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  was  one  appointed  to  parole  the  pris¬ 
oners  on  our  side,  together  with  General  McPherson,  who 
was  a  gentleman,  and  whose  name  I  honor.  It  took  from 
the  4th  of  July,  on  which  day  we  surrendered,  until  the 
lltb  for  us  to  finish  up  the  surrender  of  the  army  at 
Vicksburg  and  in  that  way  I  was  in  General  Grant’s  pres¬ 
ence,  and  formed  his  personal  acquaintance.  When  I  was 
captured  and  taken  before  General  Hooker,  he  did  not  believe 
what  -I  told  him,  and  I  was  taken  to  General  Grant,  who 
recognized  me.  lie  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  night 
to  know  whether  he  should  hang  me  or  shoot  me  The  rea¬ 
son  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do,  was  that  I  had 
violated  my  parole  of  honor,  as  he  charged.  I  had  done  it,  but 
unintentionally.  When  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  captured  five 
thousand  men  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  he  paroled  them  upon  the 
field.  He  recaptured  the  same  five  thousand  next  day  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  their  General  not  permitting  the  first  catch 
to  be  a  capture.  They  had  gone  back  into  the  ranks,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usages  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  When  I  was 
shot  and  captured,  I  had  in  my  pocket  an  order  from  Mr. 
Seddon,  Confederate  States  Secretary  of  W ar,  to  report  at 
once  to  General  Longstreet,  who  was  coming  from  the  West 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  I  went  through  that 
battle  and  Wris  shot  and  recaptured.  When  General  Grant 
saw  me,  he  asked,  “  How  is  it  possible  that  you  have  violated 
your  parole  of  honor;  you  were  not  exchanged  ? ”  I  told  him 
that  I  was.  He  wanted  to  know  when.  I  was  not  able  to 
raise  my  hands,  two  soldiers  holding  me  up,  and  he  put  his 
hand  in  my  overcoat  pocket  and  drew  out  the  order  from 
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the  Secretary  of  War  to  report,  telling  me  that  I  had  been 
exchanged.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  I  had 
not  been  duly  exchanged.  I  should  have  been  notified  that 
I  had  not  been  exchanged,  according  to  the  usual  rules. 
Doubtless  I  am  put  down  on  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
as  a  man  who  violated  my  parole.  I  would  not  for  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  I  would  not  for  the  United  States,  have  voluntarily 
violated  an  oath  which  I  had  taken  not  to  fight  until  duly 
exchanged.  (Applause.)  B.ut  the  Secretary  of  War  had  told 
me  that  I  had  been  exchanged.  I  had  the  order  in  my 
pocket.  I  was  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island  in  chains.  Around 
my  ankles  to-day  is  a  white  stripe  where  the  iron  froze  to 
my  ankles  when  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Johnson’s  Island  under 
charge  of  having  violated  that  parole  of  honor.  I  was  kept 
there  from  the  25th  of  November  to  March  10th.  I  was,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  tried  for  my  life,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
by  one  man  by  the  name  of  Burbridge— cursed  be  his  mem¬ 
ory.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  being  tried,  and  the  first 
intimation  I  had  that  I  was  tried  tor  my  life  by  Burbridge 
in  Louisville,  was  a  notice  that  I  was  condemned  to  be  shot. 

The  next  Friday  the  guard  came  to  the  prison  door  to 
take  me  out  to  be  shot  for  violating  my  parole.  In  the 
meantime  a  prisoner  had  gotten  away;  crossed  the  border 
and  gotten  to  Richmond.  General  Lee  was  notified.  There 
were  four  of  us  to  be  shot,  and  General  Lowe  was  sent  with 
the  notice  that  four  of  General  Grant’s  stall  would  be  shot 
if  we  were.  There  was  a  reprieve  given.  The  proposed 
retaliation  on  the  officers  imprisoned  at  Anderson ville 
brought  about  a  postponement.  Next  Iriday  the  guard 
came  for  me  again.  The  manacles  were  taken  irom  my 
hands  and  wrists  and  ankles,  and  I  was  taken  outside  with 
the  expectation  of  being  shot,  lhey  reprieved  me  and 
turned  me  loose  in  the  prison  yard  with  the  balance.  It 
was  rather  a  strange  feeling.  I  was  actually  mad  because 
they  kept  fooling  with  me  in  that  way.  I  expected  to  die, 
wanted  to  die,  and  was  mad  when  they  didn  t  shoot  me. 
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But  I  am  saying  too'inuch,  and  particularly  on  the  prison 
question;  but  the  temptation  to  do  it  was  too  great,  and 
while  I  beg  pardon  for  saying  it,  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  South  who  have  kept 
these  things  and  said  nothing  about  them  until  the  truth 
has  been  perverted,  and  it  will  never  be  known.  'I  am  not 
an  old  man,  but  I  will  not  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
and  while  yet  in  possession  of  my  reason  and  while  my 
memory  is  clear,  and  will  be  to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  I 
think  these  things  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  some 
way  in  order  that  the  truth  of  history  may  be  vindicated  and 
made  known  to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

I  could  make  some  other  points,  but  I  have  already  been 
on  the  floor  too  long.  There  are  others  to  speak.  I  want 
us  as  teachers  not  to  instill  a  spirit  of  malice  or  malevolence 
against  the  North.  I  do  not  feel  it.  I  did  my  fighting  during 
the  war,  and  when  I  signed  my  parole  of  honor  again  at  the 
close  of  the  war  that  ended  it.  I  did  it  in  good  faith,  and  I  have 
maintained  my  word  and  my  promise  to  support  the  United 
States,  and  every  section  of  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
I  have  been  ready  to  do  it,  and  to-day  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  buckle  on  the  sword  again  in  defense  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  us  to  do  away  with  all  this  little  spirit  of  malice  of 
one  to  the  other.  The  time  has  come  to  bury  the  past  except 
so  far  its  deeds  are  concerned,  but  let  the  facts  that  controlled 
us  in  the  past  still  live.  I  want  the  reasons  that  infhlenced 
me  at  the  time  to  be  known  to  my  children  and  my  children’s 
children.  I  want  by  all  means  to  have  this  a  greatand  peace¬ 
ful  country.  I  want  its  interests  protected  and  promoted, 
but  I  want  us  to  make  the  facts  known,  and  although  the 
cause  for  which  we  fought  and  for  which  I  was  willing  to  die 
was  lost,  I  to-day  can  say  that  I  had  rather  we  had  fought 
and  been  whipped  than  not  to  have  fought  at  all.  If  I  had 
not  have  done  it,  I  would  have  lost  my  own  self-respect. 
(Applause.) 
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The  President:  I  ask  every  one  present  to  write  out  some 
account  of  this  meeting.  Give  it  to  your  county  papers  and 
to  your  dailies,  and  let  us  agitate  this  question  until  it 
assumes  proportions  from  which  beneficial  truths  will  result. 

We  will  now  have  a  paper  on  “  Drawing  ”  by  Miss  Christine 
Sullivan,  of  Cincinnati. 

All  faculties  develop  by  use  and  deteriorate  through  neglect. 

The  value  of  drawing  as  a  study  in  the  public  schools  is  no  longer 
questioned.  Educators  admit  its  practical  bearing,  and  school  boards 
readily  make  provision  for  its  addition  to  the  existing  curriculum  • 
Poor,  indeed,  is  the  school  that  now  does  not  teach  some  branch  of  the 
sub  ject.  The  query  of  a  few  years  ago,  “  Shall  we  teach  drawing  in  the 
public  schools?”  has  been  answered.  It  now  gives  place  to  the  questions, 
“What  branches  of  drawing  shall  we  teach,  and  what  methods  shall 

we  use?” 

The  two  important  results  of  all  education  are  the  tiaining  of  the  (ac¬ 
uities,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  The  efficiency  of  our 
teaching  in  drawing,  as  in  every  other  subject,  must  he  tested  by  oui 
success  in  achieving  these  results.  The  pupil’s  work  must  be  valued,  not 
for  its  technical  excellencies,  but  as  evidence  of  developed  power  and 
knowledge  acquired. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  a  finely  executed  drawing,  a  copy  of  one  of 
Shreyer’s  horses,  is  less  desirable  than  a  little  original  decorative  design, 
or  than  the  correct  drawing  of  some  simple  object,  because  the  copying 
of  the  picture  calls  to  activity  only  the  perceptive  faculty,  while  the 
original  design  calls  for  imagination  and  reflection  as  well,  and  the 
drawing  from  the  object  requires,  besides  the  action  of  the  perceptives, 
some  knowledge  of  perceptive. 

Our  aim,  then,  is  to  make  the  lesson  the  occasion  of  arousing  to  activity , 
of  developing  all  the  faculties  to  which  our  subject  may  appeal,  and  of 
supplying  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge;  not  the  knowledge  that  pre¬ 
pares  for  special  trades  or  professions,  but  that  which  helps  to  furnish 
the  equipment  for  successful  entrance  upon  any  work. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  consider  the  scope  of  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  drawing  when  rationally  pursued,  its  effect  on  the  intellect,  on 
the  morals,  and  its  indispensable  advantage  to  the  artisan.  It  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  maxim  that  the  study  of  any  subject  involving  the  activity  of 
certain  faculties  increases  the  power  to  master  every  other  subject  that 
appeals  to  these  same  faculties.  May  we  not  add,  that  increases  the 
power  to  deal  with  any  affair  of  life  that  calls  for  the  action  of  these 
faculties?  See,  then,  how  broad,  how  far-reaching  becomes  the  possi¬ 
ble  influence  of  our  subject.  Drawing  cultivates  the  power  to  perceive, 
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to  remember,  and  to  imagine  form.  In  what  sphere  of  life  is  such  cul¬ 
tivation  not  an  advantage,  a  necessity?  “  How  much  looking  and  how 
little  seeing  there  is.”  Cultivate  the  child’s  perceptive  power  so  that  his 
looking  may  be  seeing.  In  scho  d  life  the  bright  child  is  the  one  with 
good  perceptive  faculties.  He  is  attentive,  sees  details,  notes  resem¬ 
blances  and  differences  in  the  objects  before  him.  His  mind  is  stimula¬ 
ted  to  reason.  He  questions.  He  compares.  He  reflects.  His  sphere 
of  thought  becomes  larger. 

It  holds  the  same  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  man  or  woman 
grown.  The  one  capable  of  a  broad,  intelligent  perception  discerns  a 
multitude  of  facts,  where  a  careless  observer  sees  only  general  features, 
or  observes  not  at  all.  A  highly  developed  perceptive  power  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  artisan,  the  draughtsman,  the  architect,  and  to 
all  whose  callings  lead  to  the  production  or  the  embellishment  of  form. 
Keen  observation  of  appearances,  and  the  power  to  remember  the  same, 
are  elements  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  physician.  The  chemist, 
astronomer,  botanist,  geologist,  anatomist,  whether  student  or  profes¬ 
sor.  lays  the  foundation  of  his  work  in  exact  abundant  observation. 
The  classifications,  conclusions  and  theories  of  the  scientist  are  worthy 
of  consideration  only  as  they  are  the  outcome  of  long  and  patient  obser¬ 
vation  of  every  detail  and  appearance  of  the  material  of  which  his  sub¬ 
ject  treats.  The  study  of  drawing  cultivates  this  perceptive  power  as 
no  other  study  can.  In  observing  form,  with  the  idea  of  reproducing 
it,  every  line  and  angle  is  scrutinized,  every  detail  noted,  parts  are 
observed  in  their  relation  to  each  other— the  subject  given  a  prolonged 
attention  that  no  other  purpose  could  induce.  This  exercise,  besides 
developing  the  power,  at  the  same  time  cultivates  the  habit  of  compre¬ 
hensive  perceiving. 

The  amount  of  fruitless  looking  that  children  are  capable  of  was  illus¬ 
trated  forcibly  in  a  neighboring  school  not  long  ago.  The  subject  of  the 
elephant  was  brought  up  in  the  class,  and  although  circus  exhibitions 
and  street  parades  had  made  him  a  familiar  figure  and  given  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  closely  observe  the  animal's  peculiarities,  the  teacher  was  surprised 
to  find  the  confused  ideas  that  prevailed  concerning  the  subject  of  the 
elephant's  dining  and  his  possession  of  a  tail.  It  was  stated  that  he  had 
a  tail  like  a  mule,  like  a  cow,  like  a  pig,  and  finally  many  remember  he 
had  no  tail.  The  part  played  by  the  trunk  and  the  mouth  was  a  deep 
mystery.  One  averred  that  he  drank  through  his  trunk.  Another  that 
all  food  passed  through  the  trunk  to  the  stomach;  the  mouth  being 
merely  an  ornamental  feature,  a  sort  of  setting  for  the  tusks,  and  at  last 
several  were  willing  to  retract  previous  statements,  and  say  that  the  ele¬ 
phant  had  no  mouth. 

How  much  of  the  time  spent  in  study  and  observation  is  lost,  truly 
lost,  because  the  power  that  enables  one  to  remember  clearly  and  fully 
the  forms  that  have  been  the  objects  of  his  perception  is  lacking. 
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Attempts  at  description  reveal  the  fact  that  the  image  impressed  on 
the  mind  has  grown  blurred  and  indefinite,  and  facts  that  have 
seemed  worthy  of  our  attentive  observation  and  study  become  only  tran¬ 
sient  possessions  of  the  mind.  Right  here,  it  seems,  is  the  weakest  point 
in  our  school  system.  We  give  so  much  time  to  the  acquiring  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  yet  fail  to  furnish  the  means  of  making  it  a  permanent  posses¬ 
sion.  The  practice  of  drawing  from  memory  gives  the  power  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  detail;  to  bring  clearly  before  the  mind  scenes,  faces,  pictures — 
any  object  of  sight  that  has  previously  engaged  the  attention. 

The  power  to  imagine  form,  to  translate  into  pictures  word  descrip¬ 
tions,  whether  written  or  spoken,  is  cultivated  by  certain  exercises  in 
drawing  that  give  this  development  in  a  degree  unequaled  by  any  other 
study.  Surely  the  possession  of  this  power  is  an  advantage.  How  much 
of  our  reading  of  history,  poetry,  travels,  botany,  astronomy,  geology, 
consists  of  descriptions  that  we  must  render  into  pictures  if  we  would 
receive  the  author’s  full  meaning.  Indeed,  without  this  power  all  pas¬ 
sages  descriptive  of  facts  of  form  must  remain  to  us  words  only.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  graphic  descriptions  of  historical  scenes 
make  so  little  impression  on  the  average  mind,  or  tint  so  much  that  we 
study  is  so  soon  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  many  who  have  never  studied 
drawing  have  a  fine  development  of  the  faculties  that  drawing  aims  to 
cultivate.  These  truly  may  be  independent  of  the  benefits  that  the  study 
offers.  It  is  to  those  less  well  endowed  that  the  study  is  a  necessity . 

As  a  moral  influence  in  the  child’s  education  the  study  of  drawing 
holds  an  important  place  by  opening  to  him  his  inheritance  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature;  by  teaching  him  to  see  the  beauties  of  art  it  indirectly 
aids  the  moral  growth,  for  the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  the  practice 
of  drawing  furnish  peaceful,  humanizing  occupation  and  lure  away  the 
mind  from  grosser  pleasures.  “  lor  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  says 
Ruskin,  “every  child  should  be  taught  to  draw.” 

A  missionary  is  responsible  for  the  following,  which  illustrates  the 
potency  of  aesthetic  instinct  as  a  promoter  of  moral  improvement.  He 
avers  that  one  element  of  his  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  furnished 
the  savages  improved  means  for  the  adornment  of  their  own  persons 
and  wretched  huts.  While  so  engaged  their  energies  were  absorbed  in 
a  peaceful  labor,  thus  securing  an  abstinence  from  their  ordinary  prac¬ 
tices  so  opposed  to  moral  improvement.  The  occupations  weie  in  them¬ 
selves  most  ridiculous  and  the  results  certainly  mirth-provoking.  One 
consisted  in  smearing  their  rude  huts  with  a  mixture  of  giound  coial 
and  mud,  and  then  using  bits  of  darker  clay  to  mark  the  sui  faces  v  it h 
dots,  stripes,  spirals,  rhomboids,  etc.,  ad  libitum.  Another  was  the  pie¬ 
paring  and  tying  of  gaudy  cotton  streamers  in  the  ugly  tufts  that  dis¬ 
figured  their  heads. 

The  work,  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  was  quite  absurd,  still  it  was 
satisfying  at  their  stage  of  aesthetic  development,  and  furthermore,  it 
called  for  some  concentration  of  thought. 
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Drawing  is  a  necessary  factor  in  industrial  progress.  Everything  from 
a  toy  jumping  jack  to  an  ocean  steamer  is  made  from  a  drawing,  and 
there  is  scarce  anything  that  we  use  or  fashion  but  it  has  always  been 
thought  to  be  unfinished  till  it  has  had  some  touch  or  other  of  decora¬ 
tion  about  it.  The  drawing  of  plan,  section,  elevation  and  detail,  the 
preparing  of  designs  for  ornament  and  decoration  are  the  w7ork  of  skilled 
draughtmen.  These  drawings  are  given  to  the  workman-  for  his  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  production  of  the  article  to  be  made,  and,  be  he  mason,  car¬ 
penter,  iron-worker,  glass-worker  or  weaver,  upon  his  understanding  of 
these  drawings,  his  ability  to  read  them  depends  largely  upon  his  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  workman.  Directed  by  his  own  intelligence,  his  work 
becomes  lighter,  for  it  is  a  weary  business  at  the  best,  wearv  for  director, 
weary  for  workman,  this  continual  overseeing,  directing,  and  of  a 
necessity,  almost  driving. 

Not  requiring  constant  supervision,  and  working  more  intelligently, 
he  accomplishes  more,  and  assuredly  the  quality  of  the  work  is  better. 
A  leading  manufacturer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  labor  of 
a  workman  who  has  received  the  benefit  of  systematic  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing  is  worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  toil 
of  one  who  has  had  no  such  advantage.  He  is  keener  in  his  per¬ 
ceptions  and  superior  in  manual  dexterity,  while  the  amount  of  time 
saved  by  his  being  able  to  read  the  working-drawings  is  in  itself  an 
important  item.  Again,  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  by  the  study  of 
drawing  enable  the  workman  to  introduce  the  art  element  into  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  increases  many  fold  the  value  of  the  product,  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  beautiful  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  pot¬ 
tery,  porcelain,  glass-work,  iron- work,  carpets,  lace,  draperies,  the  value 
increases  with  the  beauty.  The  durability  of  the  fabric  counts  for  little 
if  the  design  be  poor,  or  the  color  combination  disagreeable  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  eye.  A  nation  should  aim  to  excel  in  these  manufactures.  They 
bring  better  wages  to  the  workman,  thus  bringing  better  opportunities  for 
that  culture  upon  which  moral  and  intellectual  growth  depend,  and  they 
yield  a  superior  profit  to  the  employer  and  to  the  merchant.  I  have  aimed 
to  state  clearly  what  I  consider  the  influence  of  drawing  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  factor  and  a  promoter  of  industrial  welfare. 

Now,  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching:  A  course  in  drawing  must  subserve 
these  two  ends — the  educational  and  the  industrial — and  it  is  evident 
that  the  plan  which  furnishes  the  best  educational  development  also 
gives  the  culture  most  desirable  to  those  who  will  use  their  knowledge 
in  the  industrial  field,  because  it  gives  most  power  to  the  faculties  that 
are  necessary  to  a  good  artisan,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  art-knowledge 
and  skill  that  are  the  necessary  foundation  for  after-training  in  any 
special  branch  of  industrial  or  fine  art.  Such  a  plan  must  be  based  on 
sound  pedagogical  principles.  It  should  present  one  difficulty  at  a  time, 
take  into  consideration  the  capacity  of  children  at  different  ages,  and 
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show  a  logical  and  easy  progression  of  principles.  In  order  to  make  4 
instruction  in  this  branch  most  effective,  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
drawing-class  should  be  utilized  in  connection  with  every  other  study 
that  has  to  do  with  form.  The  practice  should  be  begun  in  the  lowest 
grades  and  continued  throughout  the  school  course.  That  the  children’s 
earliest  attempts  at  representation  are  simply  grotesque,  must  not  deter 
from  further  effort.  If  they  make  merely  an  attempt,  the  purpose  of 
the  work  has  been  in  some  degree  accomplished,  which  purpose  is  the 
cultivation  of  power  to  concentrate  the  attention,  to  observe  detail,  and 
to  remember  the  same.  The  product  of  their  labor,  the  little  picture,  is 
not  the  important  outcome.  The  amount  of  power  and  skill  acquired 
in  the  effort  measures  the  success  of  the  work.  The  benefits  of  this 
exercise  are  most  evident  in  object-lessons  and  in  the  study  of  language, 
geography,  botany,  physics,  history  and  geology. 

Pursued  in  this  comprehensive  manner,  the  subject  acquires  an  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance  that  render  quite  insignificant  the  results  obtained 
when  drawing  is  merely  an  isolated  effort,  seeking  no  relation  to  other 
branches.  The  earliest  lessons  in  drawing  should  have  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  cultivation  of  attention  and  perception,  these  being  the  primal 
requisites  in  all  work  that  follows.  Later,  the  power  to  remember  should 
be  tested  and  cultivated;  very  simple  exercises  are  given  at  first,  grad¬ 
ually  growing  in  difficulty  as  the  power  to  remember  grows  stronger.  As 
soon  as  memory  holds  a  lit  tie  store  of  forms,  the  inventive  faculty  should 
be  stimulated  to  act.  It  is  this  faculty  that  enables  us  to  imagine  form; 
to  picture  to  the  eye  new  combinations;  to  translate  into  pictured  con¬ 
ceptions  every  description  that  is  presented  to  us  in  words.  Its  culti¬ 
vation  should  receive  attention  from  the  earliest  years  of  school  life. 
The  drawing-lesson  offers  the  best  occasion  for  this  development.  The 
best  first  lessons  are  simple  original  designs  from  elements  already 
acquired  by  memory — the  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the 
effect  of  the  completed  whole  furnishing  an  admirable  exercise  for  this 
purpose.  Another  good  practice  may  be  given  in  connection  with 
other  studies.  It  is  the  attempt  to  express  pictorially  any  object  or 
scene  the  child  may  wish  to  describe. 

The  study  of  constructive  drawing,  object-drawing,  original  design 
and  color  are  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  and  principles 
of  the  plan  ;  for  each  is  a  necessary  feature  in  a  complete  course.  Con¬ 
structive  drawing,  besides  being  a  fine  disciplinary  study,  enables  pupils 
who  leave  school  and  enter  the  workshop  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  working-drawings  are  made.  The  inestimable  value  of 
this  knowledge  to  the  workman  has  already  been  dwelt  upon.  Those 
who  remain  and  complete  the  course  in  constructive  drawing  are  able 
to  represent  any  fact  of  form,  either  from  the  solid  or  from  given  dimen¬ 
sions.  There  is  no  position  in  the  industrial  world  in  which  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  is  not  an  advantage  to  its  possessor.  The  study  of 
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object  drawing,  the  representation  of  the  solid  by  the  Hat,  is  inseparable 
from  perspective.  Since  the  image  of  every  object  upon  which  the  eye 
rests  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective,  no  flat  representation  of  a  solid  can  be  correct  unless  it  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  conformity  to  these  laws.  Object-drawing  is  of  the  highest 
value  educationally,  and  of  equal  importance  from  ^n  industrial  stand¬ 
point.  The  method  of  teaching  has  much  to  do  with  securing  the 
highest  results.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  observe,  to  analyze  appear¬ 
ances  and  to  deduce  the  rules,  otherwise  the  work  will  hardly  rise 
above  the  level  of  mechanical  plodding. 

The  subject  of  design  must  claim  a  prominent  place  in  our  plan.  It 
induces  the  closest  observation  and  appreciation  of  salient  features. 
Unconsciously  memory  is  stored  with  beautiful  forms,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  effort  to  reproduce  in  design  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  form  and  color  that  Nature  offers  on  every  side  ;  for  it  is  in  Nature 
that  we  must  seek  inspiration  and  material  for  this  work,  and  there  find 
the  true  meaning  by  the  laws  that  govern  design.  In  every  work  we  see 
the  evidence  of  uniformity,  or  symmetry  of  plan  and  its  marvelous  and 
beautiful  correlative  law  of  infinite  variety,  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  It  teaches  true  simplicity  and  breadth  of  character  and  the 
elimination  of  useless  ornamentation.  Everything  subservient  to  some 
use  and  beauty  is  superadded.  In  order  to  make  our  teaching  of  draw¬ 
ing  most  fruitful  in  good  results,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  importance 
of  rational  methods  of  instruction.  We  must  remember  that  all  progress 
is  the  outcome  of  ability  to  exercise  independent,  original  thought.  We 
must  teach  principles  and  insist  on  independent  work — work  truly 
the  expression  of  the  pupil’s  thought  and  taste — and  we  must  consider 
the  relation  of  drawing  to  other  subjects,  and  take  every  means  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  use  in  that  direction.  At  every  stage  of  education  it  furnishes 
a  powerful  means  of  expressing  thought,  of  receiving  and  imparting 
ideas.  There  is  scarcely  a  study  that  cannot  be  better  taught  by  the 
use  of  drawing,  either  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  subject,  or  by 
the  pupils  in  illustrating  their  ideas,  a  few  strokes  of  the  chalk  or 
pencil  expressing  an  idea  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  that  words 
might  fail  to  give. 

The  President:  Discussion  of  the  paper  is  in  order. 
Prof.  White  :  In  the  brilliant  paper  just  read,  we  have  had 
such  an  exposition  of  drawing  in  all  its  phases,  and  by  one 
who  is  entirely  conversant  with  the  subject  in  its  many 
details,  that  rash  indeed  would  be  the  layman  who  would 
essay  to  add  to  or  explain  anything  that  was  presented. 
Suffice  to  say,  on  the  walls  before  you  is  an  exemplification 
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and  an  object-lesson  of  what  was  so  ably  set  forth.  It  is  hard 
for  one  to  realize  that  the  beautiful  designs  and  drawings 
that  stand  with  such  perfection  and  fidelity  to  art  and  nature 
are  the  product  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools — aye,  of  pupils 
scarcely  grown,  even  the  work  of  the  little  ones:  those  beau¬ 
tiful  combinations  of  colored  splints,  what  skill  is  displayed! 
With  less  than  sixty  minutes  a  week,  year  by  year  the  pupils 
have  gone  from  the  rude  and  crude  forms  to  finished  and 
successful  conception  and  success. 

One  portion  of  the  paper  deserves  special  attention:  it  is 
that  in  relation  to  drawing  as  a  factor  of  industrial  progress. 
It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  Chattanooga,  this  wonderful 
city  which  lies  nestling  among  the  mountains  before  us, 
established  and  provided  for,  through  its  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  Manual  Training  School.  One  of  the  subjects  they 
prescribed  should  be  taught  in  all  its  departments— draw¬ 
ing,  industrial  drawing,  I  ween — but,  nevertheless,  the 
aesthetic  and  moral  value  was  not,  I  am  sure,  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  a  wise  provision,  and  one  that  showed  that  those  who 
had  the  course  of  instruction  in  hand  carefully  considered 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
school  in  the  South  which  cannot  have  manual  training, 
will  at  least  have  drawing  of  the  most  useful  and  practical 
kind.  As  Miss  Sullivan  truthfully  said,  no  one  now  doubts 
the  propriety  of  having  drawing  taught  in  our  schools,  the 
only  question  being  of  what  kind  and  how.  There  are  many 
excellent  text-books  on  drawing,  but  not  all  are  equally 
adaptable.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  system  he 
uses  is  one  specially  suited  to  his  pupils  or  school. 

Where  there  is  no  special  instructor  in  drawing,  and  the 
teacher,  besides  his  or  her  duties,  has  charge  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  extra  care  needs  be  taken.  And  as  for  the  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  farce  for  one  who  is  not  specially  trained  to 
attempt  to  teach  drawing,  it  is  true  of  certain  kinds  of  draw¬ 
ing,  but  not  of  all. 
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The  teacher  in  the  humblest  district  school  has  it  in  his 
power  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  a  love  for  this  divine  art,  and 
if  none  of  them  succeed  in  becoming  a  Raphael,  Murillo, 
Turner  or  Milet,  they  may,  by  the  aid  of  invention,  bring 
into  existence  designs  that  will  give  rise  to  invention  that 
more  than  ever  will  speed  the  South  on  in  its  grand  tri¬ 
umphal  march  of  industrial  progress. 

Miss  Jennie  Clark,  Georgia  Normal  Industrial  School, 
Milledgeville :  I  have  been  at  the  Industrial  Institute  in 
Mississippi.  Drawing  has  been  taught  there.  The  State  pays 
two  teachers  $2,200  a  year.  It  is  taught  there  more  because  it 
is  an  ornamental  art  than  because  of  any  substantial  benefits. 
The  departments  of  stenography,  telegraphy  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  fit  the  young  ladies  for  earning  a  living,  but  drawing 
has  not  done  so,  and  is  made  optional ;  and  influenced  by  the 
example  here  the  Georgia  Industrial  School,  which  is  to  be 
opened  in  October,  has  not  given  drawing  a  prominent  place. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  subscribe  to  these  views  in  regard 
to  aesthetic  teaching,  but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  question  as  to 
its  value  when  we  consider  it  as  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  in  the  South.  In  Mississippi  they  have  never  made 
any  money  from  it,  or  realized  any  profit  in  that  respect. 

Miss  Sullivan  :  I  can  only  say  that  in  Cincinnati  we  send 
out  each  year  from  our  classes  children  to  take  positions  in 
engineers’  and  architects’  offices  and  with  designers,  and  they 
receive  from  the  moment  they  enter  the  offices  compensation 
for  their  services.  I  naturally  suppose  that  if  a  person  pays 
to  have  an  individual  in  his  office,  it  is  because  that  indi¬ 
vidual  is  worth  something  to  him.  You  notice  labels  on 
tomato  cans,  etc.  They  are  made  by  boys.  We  have  sent 
as  many  as  twenty  there  in  a  year  to  these  factories.  Does 
that  answer  the  question? 

Miss  Clark:  Yes;  I  am  asking  for  information  as  to  what 
profit  there  is  in  drawing. 

Maj.  W.  F.  Slaton  :  Ini  Atlanta  the  demand  for  industrial 
drawing  has  been  so  great  that  we  had  to  send  to  Cincinnati 
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for  girls  to  do  our  work,  and  this  year  we  have  added  to  the 
high  school  a  department  of  drawing,  where  girls  will  he 
taught  for  the  sake  of  the  demand  for  their  services. 

Miss  Clark:  I  think  we  have  competent  girls  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  I  wish  Major  Slaton  would  send  over  there  for  a 
few  of  them. 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  from  Morgan 
Callaway,  Jr.,  of  Austin,  Texas,  on  “  English  in  Our  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools.” 

Prof.  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.: 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  the  President  of  this  Association  honored  me  with  an  invitation 
to  read  a  paper  before  you,  I  ran  over,  in  my  mind,  several  subjects  that 
I  believed  might  appropriately  be  presented  here.  At  first  I  thought  of 
selecting  a  subject  appertaining  chiefly  to  collegiate  work,  about  which, 
presumably,  I  am  better  informed  than  about  others.  But  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  my  own  experience  as  a  preparatory  school  teacher,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  most  members  of  this  Association  are  engaged  in  preparatory 
school  work,  and  the  conviction  that  the  greatest  efficiency  of  prepara¬ 
tory  school  and  of  college  is  possible  only  when  the  two  are  mutually 
helpful,  these  considerations  have  led  to  the  selection  of  a  subject  in 
which  preparatory  school  and  college  are  equally  interested.  And  I 
hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  views  here  presented  have  not 
been  formed  from  the  standpoint  of  either  preparatory  school  or  college 
alone,  but  from  that  of  both  combined.  Having  said  this,  I  trust  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  I  am  not  here  as  a  censor  of  either  preparatory 
school  or  college,  but  as  the  reporter  of  my  own  experience,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  help  others  and  that  they,  in  turn,  may  help  me;  for,  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  “  He  that  has  only  a  torch  for  burning  and  not  a  ham¬ 
mer  for  building,  away  with  him  !  ”  This  much  I  feel  bound  to  say 
before  entering  upon  my  subject. 

About  two  years  ago  an  English  student  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  l  ni- 
versity  was  walking  down  the  streets  of  Baltimore  with  an  armful  of 
books,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  policeman,  as  follows :  ‘Aou  area 
student,  are  you?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  gentleman.  “What  are  you 
studying?”  “English.”  “English?  Why,  you  know  that  already  ! 
Nor  is  the  untutored  policeman  alone  in  holding  this  conviction.  A  few 
years  ago  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  school  agencies  in  New  England 
stated  that  he  did  not  remember  that  a  special  teacher  of  English  com¬ 
position  had  ever  been  sought  of  his  agency  but  twice.  The  truth  G, 
the  conviction  is  far  more  prevalent  than  one  would  imagine,  and  as  a 
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consequence,  so  far  from  everyone’s  knowing  English,  many,  even  in 
high  positions,  manifest  surprising  ignorance  of  the  elements.  Not  long 
since  a  county  superintendent  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  confessed 
to  me  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  paragraph  until  two  years  previous 
to  his  election.  Lest  this  should  be  explained  by  merely  saying,  “Texas 
and  the  West,”  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  superintendent  came  from  Can¬ 
ada,  and  that  I  have  seen  documents  from  Eastern  state  superintend¬ 
ents  that  make  unnecessary  any  oral  confession  on  the  part  of  their 
authors.  Professor  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  in  The  Academy  (Boston)  for 
September,  1890,  says  that  he  has  heard  a  college  professor  declare  that  the 
distinction  between  shall  and  will  is  all  purism,  and,  further  still,  that 
spelling  also  is  mere  purism,  the  latter  opinion  being  due  apparently  to 
the  fact  that  the  professor  was  not  the  best  of  spellers.  Professor  Briggs 
declares  further  that  he  knows  one  college  president  that  says  ain't, 
and  another  that  says  like  I  do,  and  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  have  such 
acquaintances.  These  examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
the  ones  given  are  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  show  that,  while  in  recent  years 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  study  of  English,  the  subject 
still  deserves  our  careful  consideration,  and  that,  while  great  advances 
have  been  made,  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal. 

Such  being  my  conviction,  I  shall  try  to  help  on  to  the  goal  by  as 
direct  and  practical  a  treatment  as  is  possible  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
“  English  in  Our  Preparatory  Schools.”  To  this  end  I  shall  propose,  and 
as  far  as  possible  answer,  these  two  questions:  (1)  What  is  being  done 
for  the  study  of  English  in  our  Preparatory  Schools  ?  (2)  What  should 
be  done  for  the  study  of  English  in  our  Preparatory  Schools? 

To  the  first  question, 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  OUR  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS? 

I  had  intended  to  collect  a  number  of  answers  from  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Southern  States,  but  sickness  has  prevented  my  so  doing.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  detailed  answers  are  accessible  from  the  Northern 
States.  In  1888,  the  Northern  Illinois  High  School  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  study  of  English  in  the 
high  school,  and  the  committee’s  report,  presented  at  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  Association,  was  printed  in  The  Academy  (Boston)  for 
May,  1889,  pp.  179-200.  The  investigation  was  conducted  with  great 
care  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  English  work  done  in  185  of 
the  best  high  schools  in  Illinois,  New7  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
Northern  States.  According  to  this  report,  the  lowest  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  English,  under  which  term  are  included  literature,  compo¬ 
sition,  and  rhetoric,  is  100  of  45  minutes  each  for  the  four  years,  while 
in  a  number  of  the  schools  as  many  as  700  or  900  recitations  are  given. 
Perhaps  the  average  number  of  recitations  would  be  about  500.  These 
hours  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
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1.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  class-room  reading  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  authors,  in  half  of  the  schools  in  their  chronological  order. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  authors  read.  The  proportion  of  poetry  to  prose  is 
as  two  to  one.  History  and  the  essay  are  but  little  read  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  novel  is  reported  to  be  generally  absent  from  the  lists.  I 
think,  however,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  last,  for, 
in  his  account  of  a  freshman  class  examined  by  himself,  Mr.  O.  F. 
Emerson,  of  Cornell  University,  though  agreeing  with  the  Illinois  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  history  and  the  essay,  reports  quite  the  contrary  as  to  the 
novel  (The  Academy ,  for  March,  1890):  “The  reading  of  the  preparatory 
pupils  reporting  has  been  almost  wholly  in  fiction,  poetry  standing  next 
in  order.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  New  York  students  and  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  those  from  other  States  had  not  read  a  single  English  essay.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent,  of  New  York  students  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  otheis  had 
read  no  history,  except  in  text-books.  The  fiction  read  was  laigeiy 
ephemeral,  and  seldom  included  a  novelist  of  the  first  lank  ,  while  the 
poetry  was  almost  wholly  that  of  American  poets.  In  this  it  w  ill  be 
especially  noticeable  that  the  literature  helpful  in  forming  a  writer’s 
style  has  been  wholly  neglected.” 

2.  A  text-book  on  English  literature  is  studied  in  125  out  of  141 
schools. 

3.  In  all  but  ten  of  the  schools  more  or  less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
writing  of  compositions.  The  largest  number  expected  in  a  year  is  200  ; 
the  smallest,  one  ;  the  average,  eighteen.  In  about  100  of  the  schools 
the  compositions  are  corrected  by  the  teachers  and  are  then  lew  litten  by 
the  pupil.  In  twenty  schools  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  are  chosen 
by  the  pupils;  in  thirty-one,  by  the  pupils  and  the  teachers;  and  m 
eighty-seven,  by  the  teachers  alone.  Finally,  seventy-two  schools  have  a 
distinct  composition  class,  while  sixty-three  have  not.  Before  passing  to 
the  next  topic,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  Mr.  Emerson  on  the 
composition  work,  since  his  report  serves  to  correct  that  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  finds  (1.  c.,  p.  108)  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  his  fresh¬ 
men  have  not  had  an  average  of  one  essay  a  term  for  four  years,  and 
that  only  twenty-six  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  three  a  term  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

4.  In  twenty-eight  schools  reading  is  taught  as  an  ait. 

5.  In  thirty-four  schools  the  English  work  is  under  the  supervision  of 
one  teacher ;  in  105  it  is  not.  Sixty-six  teachers  believe  this  arrange¬ 
ment  desirable,  while  forty-three  do  not. 

6  Finally,  in  forty  of  the  schools,  general  advice  is  given  as  to  out¬ 
side  reading  ;  in  forty  others,  lists  of  books  are  furnished  ;  while  in 
twenty-five  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  made  a  similar  investigation 
and  reached  much  the  same  results.  Their  repot t  is  given  in  The 
emy  for  January,  1889,  but  need  not  be  summarized  here. 
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Although  the  Illinois  investigation  was  made  with  care,  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  puts  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  is  warrantable.  I  am  forced  to  this 
conclusion  when  I  consider  the  results  of  the  English  course  in  our 
preparatory  schools.  What  these  results  are  is  known  to  all  professors 
of  English.  And  it  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  quote  from  some  of  these 
witnesses.  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Huffcut,  Instructor  in  English  in  Cornell 
University,  in  his  monograph  on  “  English  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,” 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  entrance  examination  in  English  :  “  The  results 
have  been  in  the  main  unsatisfactory,  and  at  times  discouraging.  The 
commonest  grammatical  forms  seem  entirely  unfamiliar  ;  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  dozen  sentences  exhibited  the  most  utter  disregard  of  the 
simplest  grammatical  and  rhetorical  constructions.  Students  who  con¬ 
strue  Virgil  with  ease,  who  are  on  familiar  terms  with  Homer,  and  see 
no  serious  difficulty  in  Euclid,  stumble  and  hesitate  and  fail  in  the  use 
of  their  own  language.  To  illustrate:  At  a  recent  examination,  the 
students  were  asked  to  decline  the  pronoun  tliou.  A  large  per  cent,  of 
those  examined  failed  utterly.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  this 
inoffensive  pronoun  was  treated  : 

1.  Thou,  thine,  thou;  their,  theirs,  them. 

2.  Thou,  yours,  thou  ;  same. 

3.  Thou,  thine,  thy  ;  they,  theirs,  they. 

4.  Thou,  thine,  thee;  they,  theirs,  them. 

These  four  are  fair  examples  of  the  whole  list  of  failures.  Nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  those  young -gentlemen  had  not  been  prepared  in 
schools  that  stand  fairly  well.  One  was  a  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts 
high  school;  one  was  a  graduate  of  the  preparatory  department  of  one 
of  the  largest  colleges  in  Ohio;  two  were  prepared  in  New  York  high 
schools.  The  four  taken  together  represent  the  educational  system  of 
three  of  the  wealthiest,  most  populous  and  most  progressive  States  in 
the  Union.”  Again  (p.  5):  “Scarcely  an  applicant  for  admission  can 
write  the  simplest  essay  required  at  the  examination,  without  some 
blunder  in  orthography,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  grammatical  accuracy.”  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  who  (l.  c.,  p.  302)  finds  among  his 
candidates  some  addicted  to  “  the  habitual  use  of  sentences  that  are  all 
arms  and  legs — without  head,  tail,  or  bidy.”  If  such  is  the  case  with 
candidates  of  Cornell  and  Harvard,  which  have  as  feeders  academies 
of  long  standing,  what  may  we  expect  at  our  Southern  colleges,  with  no 
such  feeders'^  Fortunately,  I  can  give  some  account  of  the  candidates 
for  entrance  into  our  Southern  colleges;  since,  for  several  years,  I  taught 
at  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  Georgia,  which  was  patronized  by  most 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  more  recently  have  conducted  the  entrance 
examinations  in  the  two  leading  institutions  of  Texas.  What  Mr.  Huff- 
cut  says  of  the  Cornell  applicants  is  equally  true  of  those  that  have 
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ome  under  1117  personal  observation.  Very  few  indeed  can  write  a 
respectable  letter,  not  to  say  a  connected  composition.  One  or  two 
illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  this.  One  letter  closed  as  follows: 

“  Hoping  these  lines  will  interest  you.  I  am 

Very  sincerely  J.  C.  C 

In  another  paper  appeared  the  following:  “What  could  have  been 
more  heart-rendering  than  to  have  seen  and  heard  Da\  id  foigi\ing  his 
wayward  but  beloved  son,  Absalom.  He  who  had  so  basely  plotted 
against  his  old  father.”  A  composition  on  “The  Imprisonment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  in  Doubting  Castle”  began  as  follows:  “As  Christian  and  his 
friend  Faithful  were  traveling  as  Pilgrim’s,  they  came  up  to  a  lovely 
place  with  a  river  running  through  it  and  large  beautiful  trees  on  both 
sides,  so  they  went  in  and  spent  the  night,  it  belonged  to  Giant  Despaii 
and  on  his  rounds  next  morning  he  took  them  up  to  his  house  and  locked 
them  up  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds,  he  kept  them  there  fiom  \\  ed- 
nesday  eve  to  Sunday  night  without  meat  nor  water,  next  morning  by 
♦  his  wife’s  request  he  took  them  out,”  and  so  on  to  the  end.  1 01  a  Cana¬ 
dian  parallel  to  this,  see  “A  Schoolboy’s  Composition  at  the  Entrance 
Examination,”  given  in  Strang's  “Exercises  in  English,"  p.  92.  As  to 
the  study  of  English  literature,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  inci- . 
dent:  Professor  Charles  B.  Wright,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
once  asked  a  Freshman  Class  to  tell  him  Macaulay  s  century,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  most  of  the  stuients  replied  that  Macaulay  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Shakespeare,  though  one  put  him  a  century  earlier,  and 
several  a  century  later  ( The  Academy ,  Dsc.,  1890).  Mr.  Emerson  (1.  c., 
p.  106)  is  of  the  opinion  that  about  half  of  the  Cornell  candidates  foi 
entrance  have  had  no  direct  study  of  literature,  and  down  South  the 
proportion  would  be  even  greater,  I  fear.  In  brief,  then,  the  entrance 
papers  of  pupils  North  and  South  disclose  appalling  ignorance  of  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  capitalization,  sentential  structure  and  paiagiaphing, 
in*a  word,  of  the  basic  principles  of  grammar  and  composition,  to  say 
nothing  of  rhetoric  and  English  literatuie. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  state  of  affairs.'1  A  arious  ieason»  may 

be  assigned  : 

1.  Many  of  our  preparatory  teachers  of  English  are  overburdened, 
and  consequently  have  not  the  time  to  do  the  work  as  they  know  it 
should  be  done. 

2.  This  lack  of  time  often  results  from  the  teacher  s  attempting  too 
extensive  a  course,  especially  in  the  study  of  English  literature.  Thus,  I 
recently  heard  a  Texan  advising  his  fellow-teachers  to  begin  their  liter¬ 
ature  classes  with  Chaucer. 

3.  Again,  much  of  the  teaching  is  theoretical  and  not  practical.  - 
student  learns,  for  instance,  that  the  possessive  takes  the  apostrophe, 
but  he  is  not  made  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  the  writing  out  of  declen- 
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sions.  Or  he  learns  by  heart  the  chief  syntactical  rules  and,  it  may  be, 
applies  them  in  the  analysis  of  a  few  selected  sentences,  but  he  is  not 
exercised  in  their  application  to  the  construction  of  original  sentences 
and  to  the  correction  of  faulty  ones.  Or  he  learns  by  rote  what  a  para¬ 
graph  is,  but  he  is  not  led  thoroughly  to  apprehend  the  matter  by  being 
required  to  criticise  the  paragraphs  of  others  and  to  paragraph  his  own 
compositions.  Or,  finally,  he  memorizes  what  a  text-book  says  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  but  does  not  read  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield”  or  “The  Deserted 
Village.”  ( 

4.  Often,  when  the  teaching  is  genuinely  practical,  the  practice  is  not 
persisted  in  long  enough.  Thus,  the  student  studies  sentence-construc¬ 
tion  in  the  most  practical  way,  but  he  does  not  write  sentences  enough 
to  insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  ease  and  accuracy  in  their  construction. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  the  teaching  is  practical,  but  is  not 
grounded  upon  a  systematic  study  of  the  principles.  There  is  not  too 
much  practice,  but  too  little  theory.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  here. 
I  believe  in  so  called  language-lessons,  but  I  fear  that  often  the  pupil’s 
training  in  grammar  stops  with  these  language-lessons,  whereas  they 
should  lead  up  to  technical  grammar.  Even  when  technical  instruction 
is  given  in  grammar,  the  course  is  often  too  short.  I  notice  that  in  the 

.  report  of  the  Illinois  committee  no  account  is  taken  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  by  which  I  suppose  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  not  studied  in 
the  high  school.  Clearly,  however,  pupils  that  cannot  decline  thou,  are 
not  prepared  to  lay  aside  their  grammars. 

6.  Frequently,  too,  while  the  teacher  knows  and  pursues  the  proper 
method  of  instruction,  his  own  example  outweighs  his  instruction.  If 
the  teacher  habitually  says  he  don't ,  it  is  of  little  use  to  talk  about  rules 
of  syntax ;  or,  if  he  manifests  little  respect  for  commas,  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  punctuation. 

7.  Not  infrequently  the  excellent  teacher  has  to  struggle  against  the 
example  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  hard  for  the  English  instructor  to  con¬ 
vince  his  pupils  that  expressions  in  daily  use  by  his  fellow-teachers  are 
radically  wrong. 

8.  I  regret  to  say  it,  but  sometimes  the  teacher  knows  neither  the  mat¬ 
ter  nor  the  method  of  his  subject,  and  yet  hars  the  effrontery  to  attempt 
to  lead  not  only  the  little  children  but  also  his  co-laborers.  On  no  other 
ground  can  I  account  for  the  appearance  of  so  many  grammars  written 
by  men  that  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

9.  Finally,  the  results  are  partly  due  to  the  use  of  antiquated  and 
untrustworthy  books.  To  many  Goold  Brown  is  still  an  authority, 
although  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  he  could  not  parse  the  in  the  phrase 
“  the  more  the  merrier.” 

Enough  of  the  evils  and  their  causes.  Is  there  a  remedy?  I  think 
there  is.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  consider  our  second  question, 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  OUR  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS'? 


Before  attempting  a  direct  answer  to  this  question,  let  us  see  what  the 
colleges  expect  of  the  preparatory  schools.  In  an  appendix  (see  p.  — ),  I 
give  the  requirements  in  English  of  several  leading  colleges,  North  and 
South,  together  with  specimens  of  their  entrance  examination  papers. 
According  to  this  appendix,  the  English  candidate  is  expected  to  know 
the  principles  of  English  grammar  sufficiently  well  to  enable  him  to 
explain  the  construction  of  any  given  sentence,  to  correct  faulty  sen¬ 
tences,  and  to  write  with  grammatical  correctness.  In  composition,  he  is 
expected  to  understand  and  readily  to  apply  the  chief  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short  essays;  or,  to  be 
more  specific,  he  is  expected  to  write  a  composition,  on  an  assigned  subject, 
of  abouttwo  pages  foolscap,  which  shall  be  correct  in  spelling,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  sentential  structure,  and  paragraphing,  and  which  shall 
show  a  reasonable  comprehension  of  the  subject  discussed.  As  to  rhetoric, 
some  colleges  require  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  general  piinciples,  but 
most  of  them  limit  their  requirements  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  style.  In  literature,  little  more  is  insisted  upon 
than  familiarity  with  a  certain  number  of  announced  books.  That 
these  expectations  are  not  too  high,  I  think  most  of  us  will  allow; 
that  they  are  seldom  realized,  has  already  been  seen.  Why  they  are 
seldom  met,  I  have  tried  to  show. 

Let  us  now  address  ourselves  to  the  question,  ‘£  How  may  these  expec¬ 
tations  be  met?”  This  question  can  best  be  answered  by  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  preceding  one,  and  our  suggestions  for  remedying  existing 
defects  will  closely  follow  the  statements  given  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
defects.  The  study  of  English  in  our  secondary  schools  may  be  helped 


in  various  ways  ;  . 

1.  The  skilled  preparatory  teachers  must  be  given  more  time  for  their 

English  work,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  their  skill  tell  upon 
their  pupils.  And  if  the  best  results  are  expected,  the  entire  time  of 
these  teachers  must  be  devoted  to  their  work  in  English. 

2.  This  granted,  teachers  must  be  careful  not  to  lay  out  too  extensh  e 

a  course  in  English. 

3.  The  English  teaching,  while  based  upon  sound  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge,  must  above  all  things  be  practical.  The  pupil  must  be  taught,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  able  to  apply  the  rules  of  syn¬ 
tax  than  to  recite  them  ever  so  well;  to  make  a  fair  sentence  than  to 
analvze  one  already  made;  to  speak  and  write  clearly  than  to  have  at 
the  tongue’s  end  all  the  requisites  of  good  writing  and  speaking;  to 
appreciate  fairly  one  masterpiece  than  to  know  what  a  book  says  about 
a  dozen.  Perhaps  the  efficient  way  of  studying  English  is  nowhere  better 
stated  than  in  Ben  Jonson’s  essay  on  style,  in  his  prose  work,  “Timber; 
or  Discoveries  Made  upon  Mt  n  and  Matter  :  ”  “  For  a  man  to  write  well 
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there  are  required  three  necessaries:  to  read  the  best  authors,  observe 
the  best  speakers,  and  much  exercise  of  his  own  style.”  This  topic 
could  be  dwelt  upon  with  profit,  but  time  forbids. 

4.  The  practical  method  of  study  having  been  adopted,  it  must  be 

enforced  by  patient  and  persistent  practice.  This  truth  has  been  stated 
no  less  forcibly  than  quaintly  by  an  early  English  rhetorician,  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson,  in  his  “Arte  of  Rhetoric:”  “When  the  student  hath  gotte 
plentifully,  he  must  use  much  exercise.  For,  though  he  have  a  wit  and 
learning  together,  yet  shall  they  bothe  little  avail  without  much  prac¬ 
tice.  What  maketh  the  lawyer  have  such  utterance?  Practice.  What 
maketh  the  preacher  speak  so  roundly  ?  Practice.  Yea,  what  maketh 
women  go  so  fast  away  with  their  words  ?  Marry,  practice,  I  warrant 
you.  Therefore,  in  all  faculties,  diligent  practice  and  earnest  exercise 
are  the  only  things  that  make  men  prove  excellent.”  If  to  any  I  seem 
unduly  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  the  subject,  let  me  commend  to  you 
these  words  of  Professor  Briggs  (1.  c.,  p.  306):  “  ‘Give  us  enthusiasm, 

not  all  this  drill,’  perhaps  you  say.  I  say,  rather,  ‘Give  us  enthusiasm 
for  all  this  drill and,  as  between  plodding  accuracy  and  second-hand 
emotion,  give  us  plodding  accuracy  always.” 

5.  But  practice  must  not  do  away  wtih  theory  ;  and  the  skillful 
teacher  will  see  to  it  that  his  pupils  have  a  firm  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  hold  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  their  subjects.  He  will 
thus  save  them  from  the  fatal  error  of  supposing  that  facility  in  the 
application  of  a  few  principles  gives  them  the  mastery  of  a  subject. 

6.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  him¬ 
self  exemplify  the  principles  taught.  But  it  is  well  known  that  many 
instructors  are  careless,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  that  not 
infrequently  their  example  nullifies  their  instruction.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  regard  to  every-day  speech  and  the  mechanics  of  writing, 
by  many  teachers  unfortunately  regarded  as  matters  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  and  consequently  by  many  pupils  as  of  no  importance.  Of 
course,  I  am  aware  of  the  lines  of  the  “  Inn  Album  ”  : 

“  That  bard’s  a  Browning  ;  he  neglects  the  form ; 

But  ah,  the  sense,  ye  gods,  the  weighty  sense  !” 

But  with  the  instructors  in  question  the  counterbalancing  virtue,  the 
weighty  sense,  is  not  so  unfailing  as  with  Browning.  Besides,  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  Browning  readers  believe  that,  had  more  attention 
been  paid  to  the  form,  the  sense  would  have  been  even  weightier. 

7.  The  English  teacher  should  have  the  constant  sympathetic  support 
of  his  colleagues.  It  is  becoming  customary  for  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  to  require  of  their  pupils  an  idiomatic  translation  of  the  texts 
read,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wish  expressed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  our  teachers  may  be  realized,  and  every  recita¬ 
tion,  on  whatever  subject,  be.  in  a  measure,  a  recitation  in  English. 
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8.  The  insufficiently  instructed  teacher  should  seek  the  best  instruc¬ 
tion  within  his  reach.  If  possible,  he  should  attend  some  college  or 
university  where  broad  courses  are  given  in  English;  if  not,  he  should 
strive  to  carry  on  the  study  alone.  Even  in  the  latter  way,  much  more 
can  be  accomplished  than  one  would  suppose.  Quite  recently  a  New 
England  teacher  that  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  collegiate  training 
in  the  historical  study  of  English,  but  who  had  taken  up  the  subject 
independently,  wrote  out  a  course  of  study  for  secondary  teachers  of 
Egnlish  that  would  do  credit  to  many  college  professors.  ( I  he  Academy, 
January,  1891). 

9.  Of  course,  if  the  preceding  suggestions  are  followed,  antiquated 
text-books  will  be  abolished,  and  the  best  be  substituted  instead.  Moie 
than  this,  the  teacher  will  be  found  adding  to  his  own  and  to  the  school 
library  the  reference  books  from  which  text-books  are  made  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  tested. 


ADDENDA. 


requirements  for  admission  into  various  colleges  and  univer 

SITIES. 

I  append  herewith  a  brief  account  of  the  requirements  in  English  for 
admission  to  several  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and,  where 
possible,  give  specimens  of  their  entrance  examinations.  (See  p.  43  . 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

“The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  composition-correct 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  by  paragraphs,  and  expression-upon 
one  of  several  subjects  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examinations.  In  1891,  the 
subjects  will  be  drawn  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  works:  Shakespeare  s 
lul  us  Csesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Coleridge's  Ancient  Manner,  Longfellow  s 
Evangeline,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Drat, on, 
Irving’s  Alhambra,  Scott’s  Old  Mortality,  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Mainei,  Haw- 
thorne’s  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  be  familiar 

required  to  correct  specimen,,  0} bad  English set: for 
him  at  the  time  of  examination.”  {The  Harvard  University  Catalogue foi  1890-91, 

P*The ’examination  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  which  an  hour  is  devoted  to 
the  composition  alone.  ., 

In  1889,  the  second  part  of  the  entrance  examination  was  as  follow  - 

SPECIMENS  OF  BAD  ENGLISH. 

(  orrect  on  this  paper  all  the  errors  you  discover  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  A  few  years  later  he  began  liis  “Paradise  Regained,”  but  which  he  never 
finished.  2.  While  sitting  in  my  room  just  after  lunch,  the  me  a  aim  smim  i  , 
9  The  character  of  the  agents,  or  persons  are  next  to  be  considered.  4.  so  hon¬ 
orable  a  connection  might  have  been  expected  to  have  advanced  our  author  s 
prospects.  5.  Sometimes  he  would  lay  awake  the  whole  night,  trying  but  una  .  ” 
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to  make  a  single  line.  G.  Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife.  7.  Every¬ 
body  had  in  their  recollection  the  originals  of  the  passages  parodied.  8.  Dryden 
neither  became  Master  of  Arts  or  a  fellow  of  the  University.  9.  He  consoles  him¬ 
self  with  the  fancy  that  he  had  done  a  great  work.  10.  I  think  we  will  fall  con¬ 
siderably  under  the  mark  in  computing  the  poet’s  income  at  £600.  11.  The  Fac¬ 
ulty  from  virtue  of  its  position  know  thoroughly  the  needs  of  the  student  under 
them.  12.  She  confessed  to  having  struck  her  husband  with  the  axe,  and  plead 
self-defence. 

TIIE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

“Candidates  for  admission  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

“1.  English  Language,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.— The  examination 
will  be  as  follows  : 

“a.  A  grammatical  and  rhetorical  analysis  of  short  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  rhetorical  analysis  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  meanings  and 
forms  of  words,  sentential  structure,  paragraphing,  and  figures  of  speech. 

“6.  An  essay  of  not  less  than  two  pages  (foolscap),  correct  in  spelling,  punctu¬ 
ation,  capital  letters,  grammar,  sentential  structure,  and  paragraphing.  The  sub¬ 
jects  for  1891  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works,  with  the  substance  of  which— 
the  plots,  incidents,  characters,  etc.— it  is  expected  that  the  student  will,  by  care¬ 
ful  reading,  thoroughly  familiarize  himself :  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Goldsmith’s 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Scott’s  Old  Mortality,  Longfellow’s  Hyperion.  Equivalents 
of  these  will  be  accepted. 

“For  securing  the  proper  preparation,  the  following  course  is  recommended: 
(1)  A  few  lessons  and  constant  practice  in  the  proper  use  of  the  Unabridged  Dic¬ 
tionaries.  (2)  A  review  of  the  elements  of  English  Grammar  during  the  last  years 
of  the  preparatory  course.  (3)  Daily  recitations  for  at  least  one  term  in  some  ' 
such  work  as  D.  J.  Hill’s  Ele'ments  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  A.  S.  Hill’s 
Principles  of  Rhetoric.  (4)  A  careful  reading  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  in 
an  annotated  edition,  as  Hudson’s,  Rolfe’s,  Meiklejohn’s,  or  one  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  series.  (5)  Weekly  exercises  in  original  composition,  for  at  least  two  years. 
Scott  and  Denney’s  Paragraph  Writing  will  be  a  useful  guide.”  ( Calendar  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  1890-91,  p.  34.) 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY. 

“  Candidates  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects : 

“4.  English.— Meiklejohn’s  English  Language  (or  its  equivalent  in  English 
Grammar  and  analysis  of  the  sentence).  A  .composition  of  not  less  than  one 
foolscap  page  in  length  must  be  written  in  the  examination  room,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  this  exercise  will  be  given  at  the  time  by  the  examiner.  The  subject  will 
be  taken  from  one  of  the  following  b©oks :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Evangeline,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Franklin’s  Autobiography.” 
{Register  of  Vanderbilt  University  for  1890-91 ,  p.  25.) 

In  June,  1890,  the  following  entrance  examination  was  set  (1.  c.,  p.  121  f.) : 

I.  Grammar.— Rules  for  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate.  Rules  for  form¬ 
ing  plural  of  nouns.  Distinguish  between  verbal  nouns  and  participles.  How 
are  nouns  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender  distinguished?  Give  synopsis 
of  lie.  Give  principal  parts  of  see,  blow,  flee,  d»,flow,  sit,  lay,  know,  set,  plead,  fly, 
head-.  Give  all  the  different  kinds  of  adverbs.  When  is  the  subjunctive  mood 
used?  Give  the  principal  divisions  of  grammar  and  define  them.  Write  cor¬ 
rectly  :  (a)  Fire  is  a  better  servant  than  master.  (b)  Who  should  I  see  but  my  old 
friend  ?  (c)  Let’s  you  and  I  look  over  these  books,  (d)  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
cannot  describe  what  I  do  not  see.  (e)  Thou  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  arraign. 
(/)  Everyone  was  dressed  alike  (g)  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  of  any  lake  in 
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the'world.  (h)  None  of  the  men  were  to  be  seen,  (i)  What  did  you  say  was  the 
capital  of  Kansas?  (j)  That  seems  to  be  the  most  universal  opinion. 

II.  Analysis.— Define  “logical”  and  “grammatical,”  as  applied  to  subject 
and  predicate.  Define  “complex”  and  “compound,”  as  applied  to  sentences 
and  phrases.  Analyze: 

“Just  as  some  lonely  flower,  kissed  by  the  leaping  stream, 

Slowly  unfolds  in  accord  with  some  beautiful  inward  dream  ; 

So  in  that  quiet  old  home,  girt  in  by  the  forest  of  wood, 

Day  after  day  she  developed  in  loveliest  maidenhood.” 

Parse  in  the  above  sentence :  lonely,  leaping ,  unfolds ,  some ,  day,  kissed,  stream,  in. 

III.  Literature.— Write  an  essay,  not  less  than  a  foolscap  page  in  length,  on 
one  of  the  following  subjects:  The  First  Game  of  Foot-ball,  from  Tom  Brown; 
Cedric,  from  Ivanhoe;  Shy  lock,  from  Merchant  of  Venice;  Boyhood  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  from  Autobiography;  Conflict  at  Saratoga,  from  Washington  and  His 
Country. 

Exercise  marked  on  neatness,  punctuation,  arrangement,  and  subject  matter. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 


“  Candidates  will  be  examined  upon  English  Grammer,  including  Etymology 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  Syntax,  and  upon  Rhetoric,  including  Figuies 
of  Speech  and  Qualities  of  Style,  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  explain  by 
examples.  The  main  test  will  consist  in  writing,  upon  a  given  subject,  a  compo¬ 
sition  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  paragraphing,  and  giammai . 
In  1891,  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  will  be  drawn  from  the  following: 
Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;  Thackeray’s  The  Newcomes;  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Moses,  from  an  Old  Manse.  Every  candidate  is  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  books  mentioned  for  the  year  in  which  he  enters.”  ( Catalogue  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  for  1890-91,  p.  29  f.) 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year  (1890-91)  the  following  entrance  examination 
was  given : 


1.  Analyze:  (1)  John  having  returned  home  Friday,  William  gave  him  a  horse. 
(2)  Mary,  Rose  says  she  is  an  excellent  rider. 

2.  Briefly  parse  each  word  in  the  above  sentences. 

3.  (1)  Decline:  Ox,  ally ,  alley ,  Moses,  princess,  thou.  (2)  Give  the  principal  parts 

of:  Lie  (to  tell  a  lie),  lie  (to  recline),  lay,  sit,  set. 

4.  Write  correctly :  (1)  Her  brother  leaving  Friday  evening.  She  went  to  the 
depot  with  him.  (2)  What  could  have  been  more  heart-rendering  than  to  hear 
David  forgiving  his  wayward  son,  Absalom.  He  who  had  so  basely  plotted  against 
his  old  father.  (3)  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be?  (4)  If  any  one  wants  it,  let  them 
say  so.  (5)  There  is  no  use  in  me  trying  the  examination.  (3)  If  I  was  you,  I 

should  go. 

5.  What  is  a  paragraph  ?  How  is  it  indicated  in  writing  and  in  printing? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  requisites  to  clearness  in  style? 


II. 

Write  an  essay  of  about  350  words  on  one  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Stois 
of  the  Birth-mark,  from  Hawthorne’s  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  (2)  The  Death 
of  Colonel  Newcome,  from  Thackeray’s  The  Newcomes.  (3)  A  Short  Account  of 
Nick  Bottom,  the  Weaver,  from  Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Note.— The  entire  paper  will  be  graded  on  neatness,  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuatien,  paragraphing,  grammar  and  subject  mattei. 
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Rev.  J.  B.  Merwin:  I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved ,  That  the  Southern  Educational  Association  commends 
most  earnestly  the  movement  fora  grand  educational  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President:  The  next  feature  of  the  programme  is  a 
paper  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock,  on  “  Literature 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Citizen.” 

Prof.  R.  PI.  Parham: 


The  business  of  life  is  to  procure  a  house  to  live  in,  clothing  for  the 
body,  food  to  keep  up  the  vital  energy,  and  to  lay  up  money  to  provide 
for  the  demands  that  must  be  met  by  every  man. 

This  business  requires  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  most  men  and 
women.  Many,  unhappily,  are  unequal  to  these  urgent  and  inevitable 
demands.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  great  number  of  people  do  not 
make  so  large  an  account  as  they  should  of  other  exceedingly  valuable 
things.  Man  the  builder,  the  money  gatherer  and  the  food  provider  is 
certainly  a  very  valuable  being.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  may  be  very 
defective,  very  unlovely,  and  even  harmful  to  society.  It  is  true,  that 
he  who  has  these  business  qualities,  usually  has  many  virtues.  While 
it  is  indispensable  that  man  must  know  how  to  get  through  life  success¬ 
fully,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  there  are  other  things  of  very  great 
value  which  do  not  contribute  to  worldly  success.  Nay,  more:  it  is  even 
maintained  that  a  training  of  the  intellectual  powers  to  a  very  high 
degree  tends  to  impair  man’s  practical  usefulness.  Hence,  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  training  have  threatened  to  supplant  and  eclipse  literary  training. 
Manual  training  schools,  technical  schools,  and  scientific  schools  have 
tended  to  supplant  classical  and  literary  culture.  So  complex  and  intri¬ 
cate  are  the  details  and  requirements  of  modern  life,  that  schools  adapted 
for  training  men  and  women  for  these  things  seem  imperatively  de¬ 
manded.  I  wish  to  give  the  widest  endorsement  to  these  views  that 
can  justly  be  required  by  any  specialist.  But  I  must  declare  to  you  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  chief  value  of  the  sciences  is  found  in 
their  methods,  and  not  in  their  contents.  The  habit  of  looking  for  the 
truth  for  its  sake,  without  prepossession  ;  the  habit  of  founding  all  of 
one’s  judgment  on  accurately  established  premises,  is  a  most  valuable 
quality  in  every  department  of  life.  Tnis  is  precisely  what  science 
inculcates  when  it  is  properly  pursued. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  so  plain  to  you  the  value  of  literary 
culture  as  I  can  make  the  value  of  scientific  culture  appear.  Surely  “  it 
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is  not  all  of  life  to  live,”  “  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  John 
Paul  Richter  says  in  his  quaint  way,  “  Man  should  be  like  the  lark  that 
builds  her  nest  snug  and  secure  on  the  ground,  and  yet  she  soars  and 
sings  in  the  sky.”  Certainly  the  most  glorious  part  of  the  lark’s  life 
would  be  lost  if  it  always  hovered  about  the  ground,  and  only  gathered 
straw  for  its  nest.  Man  must  have  his  home  snug  and  secure,  but  he 
should  have  a  mind  stored  with  the  thoughts  that  have  influenced  the 
great  men  of  his  own  time  and  of  other  times.  He  ought  to  have  a  heart 
that  has  been  touched  by  the  emotions  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  of  all 
times.  Life  derives  its  glory  and  yields  its  richest  rewards  to  the  mind 
that  clothes  it  with  beauty  and  interprets  it  nobly. 

Man  is  more  than  his  daily  labor ;  more  than  what  he  accomplishes. 
He  is  what  the  contents  of  his  mind  make  him.  If  his  thoughts  are 
elevated,  if  his  emotions  are  generous  and  noble,  he  is  magnetic,  he  is  a 
radiating  center  of  beneficent  energy.  If  these  thoughts  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  beautiful  form,  and  these  emotions  manifest  themselves  in  grace¬ 
ful  and  noble  conduct,  happy  are  those  who  meet  him.  To  myself,  I 
sometimes  represent  man  as  a  mighty  organ  with  a  very  wide  range  of 
keys  capable  of  giving  out  an  infinite  number  of  tones.  It  seems  that 
all  the  events  and  issues  of  life,  the  voices  of  the  past  and  present  are 
awakening  tones  in  this  wonderful  organ.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
many  there  are  who  move  in  a  narrow  range  of  common-place  ideas, 
and  that  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  life  is  lost  to  them. 

Emotion,  sentiment  and  thought  contribute  largely  to  man’s  happi¬ 
ness.  These  things  sweeten  our  social  life,  and  make  our  public  life 
wholesome.  Nothing  is  so  large  a  part  of  man’d  well-being  as  the  sus¬ 
tained  current  of  his  emotions,  and  these,  under  the  guidance  of  intel¬ 
lect,  make  a  man  whatever  he  becomes.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to 
organize  men  into  a  body  for  any  end,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  not 
-  wholly  to  do  with  an  intellectual  quality,  but  the  current  of  the  feelings 
has  to  betaken  into  account.  Literary  culture  interfuses  and  blends  an 
intellectual  quality  with  the  emotions,  and  renders  man  more  amenable 
to  wholesome  influences. 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of  able  men  contributed  articles  to  The 
Forum  on  “  Books  that  Have  Helped  Me.”  From  these  articles  we  reach 
the  conclusion  which  we  had  already  anticipated,  that  many  men  have 
felt  increased  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  reading  the  writings  of 
the  great  and  gifted  of  the  past.  Such  surely  will  be  the  result  with  all 
men  who  are  trained  to  read  and  appreciate  the  best  literature.  For  in 
all  literature  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  we  have  a  pure  and  unalloyed 
stream  of  lofty  conception  combined  with  exalted  moral  power.  Whether 
men  will  seek  this  exaltation,  this  ennobling  influence  in  ephemeral  and 
sensational  literature  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  what  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  literature  in  the  schools.  So,  after  all,  the  question  is 
not  exactly  between  literature  or  no  literature,  but  between  bad  litera- 
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ture  and  good  literature.  Miss  Burt,  in  her  “Landmarks  of  Literature,’’ 
well  says:  “Any  child  who  leaves  school,  even  at  the  age  of  ten,  with¬ 
out  an  outline  in  his  mind  which  shall  serve  him  as  a  basis  for  future 
reading,  either  systematic  or  desultory,  a  plan  by  which  he  can  go  on 
educating  himself  indefinitely  and  intelligently,  has  been  defrauded  of 
the  one  thing  that  makes  school  worth  attending.” 

Many  of  us  are  not  gifted  with  the  mental  ability  to  give  an  intellec¬ 
tual  cast  to  our  feelings,  our  hopes,  our  aspirations.  Many  of  us  are 
not  able  to  group  and  systematize  our  thoughts  in  orderly  array  around 
any  of  the  great  subjects  that  present  themselves  to  our  minds.  Many 
of  us  cannot  interpret  life  with  clear  vision.  The  great  writers  in  poetry 
and  prose  give  form  and  articulate  expression  to  the  vague  and  undefined 
outlines  that  exist  in  our  own  minds.  Organizing  centers  are  thence 
set  up  in  our  own  minds,  and  our  own  powers  group  themselves  around 
these.  Hence  follows  a  sense  of  released  power,  and  a  feeling  of  joy¬ 
ful  discovery. 

Scientific  studies,  except  for  specialists,  must  end  with  school  life ; 
mathematics,  classical  studies  and  modern  languages  must  generally 
have  the  same  ending.  But  literature  is  the  only  distinctively  intellec¬ 
tual  work  or  pleasure  that  is  universally  adapted  to  men  in  every  period 
of  life.  I  think  that  Thomas  Carlyle  said  that  he  who  has  been  taught 
to  read  has  been  admitted  to  all  knowledge.  While  this  expression  is 
too  broad,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  all  knowledge  can  be  found  in 
books,  there  is  yet  a  great  truth  in  it. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  literature,  and  having,  as  I  hope, 
given  some  hints  of  its  great  practical  value,  I  shall  briefly  invite  your 
attention  to  some  practical  aspects  of  the  subject.  I  must  say  that  our 
own  English  literature  is  the  noblest  and  best  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced— that  it  affords  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  all  our  powers. 
Further,  I  must  add  that  our  literatures,  whatever  may  be  their  value, 
are  locked  up  in  a  language  inaccessible  to  all  except  a  few.  Homer  is 
a  great  poet,  but  to  an  Englishman  he  is  greater  in  Lord  Derby’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Illiad  and  Mr.  Worseley’s  Odyssey  than  in  the  original 
Greek.  There  are  very  few  persons  who  acquire  such  a  ready  command 
of  classic  languages  as  to  read  them  with  the  ease  that  gives  pleasure. 
The  classic  study  that  is  so  highly  commended,  and  some  of  which  I 
enjoy  so  much,  has  usually  been  so  much  directed  toward  grammatical 
analyses  that  the  literary  effect  has  been  lost.  The  labor  of  climbing  Par¬ 
nassus  has  blunted  and  destroyed  the  power  of  appreciation.  To  learn  a 
foreign  language  is  a  difficult  task,  a  task  that  requires  more  labor  and 
time  than  most  people  can  give.  But  foreign  literature  has  been  well 
translated,  and  unless  one  acquires  the  power  of  thinking  in  a  foreign 
language  the  translation  is  to  such  a  one  better  than  the  original.  If 
the  language  has  to  be  rendered  into  English  before  it  is  understood, 
then  the  best  English  rendering  should  be  sought.  Lord  Derby’s  trans- 
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lation  and  Mr.  Worseley’s  translation  is  far  above  the  ability  of  any 
except  the  greatest  genius.  Such  being  the  case,  I  am  prepared  to  advo¬ 
cate  these  wonderfully  told  old-world  stories.  Pray  do  not  try  to  give  any 
metaphysical  and  elaborate  interpretation  to  these  simple  stories  of  the 
ancient  world.  Very  young  children  may  read  the  wanderings  of  Ulys¬ 
ses  with  pleasure,  and  these  old  stories  are  woven  into  all  literatures. 
These  stories  meet  us  in  strange  guises.  I  must,  then,  recommend  that 
these  simple  stories  be  read  by  children.  A  little  instruction  in  mythol¬ 
ogy  removes  all  difficulty.  When  children  come  to  read  stories  that 
have  aroused  their  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  when  they  are  set  to  give 
vocal  expression  to  these  stories,  in  order  that  their  schoolmates  may 
appreciate  and  understand  them,  then  will  true  reading  begin.  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  last  number  of  the  Educational  Review:  “The 
earliest  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste  in  children 
comes  to  the  teacher  when  the  child  commences  the  second  reader.” 
To  many,  this  may  seem  an  early  age  at  which  to  begin  this  work,  but 
teachers  should  be  the  last  to  overlook  the  fact  that  “the  period  which 
a  child  has  lived  before  he  reaches  his  teens  is  not  only  impressionable, 
but  charged  with  the  gravest  potentialities,”  and  that  once  the  ability 
to  read  has  been  acquired  by  him,  this  power  should  ever  afterwards  be 
directed  to  his  future  happiness  and  growth. 

I  shall  finally  attempt  to  state  concisely  and  clearly  what  valuable 
things  we  are  to  gain  from  literature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  will 
regard  the  study  of  literature- only  as  a  more  refined  and  intellectual 
pleasure  than  some  of  the  social  amusements.  Literature  is  concerned 
with  morals  and  religion.  The  study  of  all  great  writers  deepens  and 
broadens  the  sentiments  of  right,  and  awakens  reverence. 

The  second  point  is  that  literature  has  an  asahetic  quality.  It  trains 
the  mind  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  literary  form. 

Thirdly,  literature  gives  the  contents  of  the  mind  an  elevated  and 
noble  character.  In  the  writings  of  the  great  poets  and  novelists  will 
be  found  a  wholesome  interpretation  of  life.  The  vague  and  undefined 
ideas  of  the  mind  are  clarified,  and  emotions  find  fitting  expression. 
Therein  we  shall  learn  that  best  of  all  lessons:  that  it  is  not  pleasure  that 
makes  us  happy,  but  that  which  we  have  done  for  others,  and  that  he 
who  loses  his  life  in  noble  deeds  shall  find  it  in  enduring  happiness. 


The  President:  Parham  is  a  good  Mississippian,  but  has 
been  in  Arkansas  long  enough  to  become  infatuated  with 
Western  literature. 

I  wrote  to  the  executive  committeemen  from  each  State  to 
find  out  the  men  who  would  work  and  attend  this  meeting, 
and  what  subjects  they  would  discuss.  I  have  many  letters 
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of  acceptance  from  persons  who  have  failed  to  come.  1  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  good  reasons  for  absenting  themselves. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Wiggins,  of  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  read  a  fine 
paper  on  “The  Classics.”  The  speaker  handled  his  subject 
in  a  masterly  manner  and  the  paper  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  Association. 

The  President:  We  will  have  a  paper  on  the  “  Peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Southern  School  Work,  ’  by  W.  .T.  Thackston,  ol 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thackston  :  I  believe  it  is  characteristic  of  small 
dogs  and  other  things  to  do  a  good  deal  of  bragging,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  said  that  the  Southern  people  like  to  brag 
a  good  deal.  I  have  heard  that  this  Association  might  be 
called  a  brag  Association.  I  am  a  small  man  and  South 
Carolina  is  a  small  State,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  this 
paper  is  going  to  be  a  bragging  paper.  It  is  not.  On  the 
contrary,  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  am  a  native  Southerner 
and  a  South  Carolinian. 

Last  year  when  the  call  was  issued  for  the  preliminary  meetings 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  Association,  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  project  was  developed  on  the  part  of  some  warm  admirers 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Just  what  they  feared  is  hard  to 
conjecture.  As  the  movement  did  not  originate  in  South  Carolina,  no  one 
could  say  it  was  another  Southern  secession.  Perhaps  it  was  feared  that 
this  organization  would  cause  a  serious  defection  among  the  Southern 
members  of  the  National,  and  thus  detract  from  its  nationality  and 
encourage  a  spirit  of  sectionalism  and  exclusiveness  that  would  injure 
both. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Southern  member  of  the  National  will  fail  in  proper 
allegiance  to  that  body.  I  do  believe  the  organization  of  this  Association 
will  result  in  good,  and  good  only.  No  body  of  teachers  can  meet  and 
discuss  questions  that  concern  their  work  and  not  receive  great  benefits. 
This  reason  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  formation  of  this 
Association.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  strong  and  undeniable,  and 
to  my  mind  the  strongest  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  paper  assigned 
to  me,  “  Peculiarities  of  Southern  Schopl  Work.” 

That  striking  peculiarities  exist  none  will  deny.  That  these  are  better 
understood  by  the  teachers  who  face  them  every  day  than  by  those  who 
have  observed  them  from  a  distance,  none  can  gainsay.  That  those 
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who  understand  the  conditions  are  able  to  discuss  them  more  intel¬ 
ligently  and  profitably  than  those  who  do  not  is  simply  indisputable1 
Hence,  I  believe  this  Association  will  do  some  grand  work,  and  that 
ways  and  means  will  be  suggested  to  meet  many  peculiarities  that 
belong  exclusively  to  Southern  school  work. 

In  this  paper  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  some  of  these  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Many  will  simply  be  mentioned  and  handed  over  to  those  who 
are  to  discuss  the  question. 

As  my  experience  and  investigations  have  been  largely  concerned 
with  the  public  schools,  I  trust  that  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  confining  this  paper  to  peculiarities  that  are  found  in  that  branch 
of  school  work. 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  name  the  presence  of  two  races  or  the 
“newness”  of  the  idea  of  popular  education  as  deserving  the  first 
place  among  these  peculiarities.  Both  are  striking.  Both  are  funda¬ 
mental.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  acceptance  of  popular  education  was 
one  of  the  results  of  the  late  war.  It  is  true  that  there  were  many 
good  schools  in  the  ante  bellum  South,  schools  whose  product  were 
patriots  of  the  highest  types,  who  held  the  most  important  places  in  the 
councils  of  State  and  did  the  thinking  of  the  nation. 

But  even  this  glory  seemed  to  be  had  at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 
It  wes  like  a  strong  man  with  one  faculty  so  abnormally  developed  as 
to  absorb  and  dwarf  all  others,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  genius,  whose  wonderful  and  rapid  calculations  startle  and  awe  us, 
while  all,  or  nearly  all,  other  faculties  border  on  imbecility.  So  with 
these  wonderfully  strong  men  of  the  old  South.  Towering  high  above 
the  average,  they  led  the  people  captive  at  will.  In  fact,  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  State  there  was  frequently  a  condition  not  very  unlike  the 
court  of  the  king  where  everybody  sneezed  when  his  majesty  took 
snuff. 

These  schools  were  not  only  good,  but  numerous  :  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact  the  education  of  the  people— the  plebs,  if  you  please— did 
not  receive  the  attention  and  encouragement  it  needed  to  effectively 
reach  the  masses.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  popular  education  was  rather 
foreign  to  our  civilization. 

A  little  more  than  a  half-century  ago,  in  a  certain  capital  city  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  gentleman,  who  afterwards  achieved  not  little  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  statesman,  delivered  an  address  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
city  in  which  he  urged  their  education  and  participation  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  His  position  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  editoi  of  a 
paper  which  afterwards  became  historically  famous  for  the  head-lines, 
“  The  Union  is  Dissolved,”  who  asserted  that  to  the  enlightened  few 
belonged  the  functions  of  government,  and  that  the  education  of  the 
masses  only  fitted  them  for  “mischievous  independence."  The  contro¬ 
versy  became  personal  and  bitter,  and  finally  ended  in  a  duel. 
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Then,  even,  the  provisions  made  for  education  of  those  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  for  themselves  was  inadequate  and  objectionable  to  the  great¬ 
est  degree. 

Many  who  felt  the  need  of  an  education  keenly  themselves,  and  were 
debarred  by  poverty  the  privilege  of  giving  this  blessing  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  refused  to  allow  their  offspring  to  take  advantages  provided,  when, 
by  so  doing,  the  stigma  of  “pauper  scholar,”  like  the  brand  of  Cain, 
followed  them  through  their  school-days,  and  frequently  confronted 
them  at  every  turn  in  subsequent  life. 

To  appreciate  the  terrible  force — unpleasant  distinction — it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  recall  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  public 
schools  long  years  after  the  war  had  swept  away  previous  conditions. 

The  following  is  small,  and  it  makes  one  hopeful  for  the  future  to  know 
it  is  growing  smaller  each  year,  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  number 
of  good  people  in  our  State  that  look  upon  the  modern  free  school  as  the 
successor  of  the  old  pauper  schools,  and  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  such  schools. 

Not  being  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  public  education  when  the  free 
school  system  was  inaugurated — the  support  meagre  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  miserable — from  teacher  up  to  the  highest  officer  ignorance,  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  neglect  were  the  prevailing  characteristics  in  instance  after 
instance.  Persons  who  were  absolutely  fit  for  nothing  were  accounted 
quite  competent  to  teach  or  hold  some  school  office.  Though  in  some 
of  the  States  many  of  the  officials  were  elected  by  the  people,  their  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  little  importance  of  these  offices  frequently  led  them  to 
elect  men  whose  real  worth  and  fitness  was  a  hundred  times  less  than 
their  idea  of  the  little  importance  of  the  office.  If  you  will  permit  some 
strong  language,  some  of  those  who  helped  to  administer,  or  rather  mal- 
administer,  educational  affairs,  looked  like  inhabitants  of  Hades  and 
lived  like  swine.  Yes,  even  worse,  for  swine  don’t  get  drunk,  and  are 
not  often  grossly  immoral.  General  knowledge  they  had  little  ;  special 
or  professional  not  a  bit.  Even  among  the  highest  officers  it  has  not 
been  much  better.  In  a  number  of  cases  State  Superintendents  of  Edu¬ 
cation  have  been  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  systems  of  education  of 
which  they  were  the  head.  Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  some  changed 
their  views  and  did  good  work  before  their  terms  expired. 

Down  in  South  Carolina  previous  to  1876  we  had  negro  trustees  in 
nearly  all  the  schools. 

I  remember,  for  I  attended  a  sort  of  a  free  school,  how,  more  potent 
than  the  birch  was  the  threat  of  the  teacher  to  report  delinquencies  to 
’Squire  Hopkins,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  a  negro  of  corporeal 
dimensions. 

Then,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  presence,  on  a  basis  of  equal  citizenship, 
of  an  inferior  race  and  our  former  slaves  is  another  striking  peculiarity. 
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Nothing  will  ever  induce  the  white  South  to  co  education  of  the  races, 
if  the  colored  South  wanted  it,  which  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  This 
not  only  increases  the  cost  per  capita,  but  actually  retards  a  natural 
progress. 

When  we  remember  that  of  the  white  South  about  one-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  pays  from  90  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  taxes;  when  we  remember  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  opposed  to  the  education  of  the 
negro,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  voting  small  levies  for 
school  purposes. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  North  Carolina,  and  found  in  his  last  excellent  report,  Texas  stands 
first,  with  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $1.56,  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
lead,  as  usual,  but  this  time  at  the  wrong  end,  with  40  cents. 

Just  how  much  education  has  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the  race 
problem  I  dare  not  try  to  think,  much  less  attempt  to  write.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  am  positive  and  would  not  conceal:  this  peculiarity 
can  be  more  successfully  discussed  without  than  with  the  aid  of  ceitain 
benevolent  theorists  who,  now  having  no  occasion  to  preach  abolition¬ 
ism,  occupy  their  time  in  speculations  about  social  equality  and  co-edu¬ 
cation  of  the  races. 

Rapidly  I  would  note,  among  other  peculiarities,  the  absence  of  any 
or  adequate  permanent  school  funds,  the  few  well  endowed  colleges 
and  universities,  the  low  standard  of  the  colleges,  the  scarcity  of  acade¬ 
mies  or  secondary  schools,  the  multiplicity  of  so-called  colleges,  the  great 
need  of  teacher-training  and  the  cultivation  of  professional  pride  among 
the  teachers.  Each  of  these  merits  more  than  mere  mention,  but  can¬ 
not  be  treated  in  this  paper. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  South,  and  hence  its  schools,  is  that  we 
have  not  been  a  gift-giving  people.  It  has  not  been  our  custom  to  leave 
money  or  property  by  will  or  otherwise  to  the  endowment  of  institutions 
of  learning,  public  libraries,  and  similar  objects  of  public  bene\  olence. 
Last  year  I  saw  gifts  from  one  man  to  the  city  of  Cambridge  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearlv  as  much  as  my  State  spends  annually  for  education.  This 
man  lives  across  the  continent,  and  had  not  at  that  time  seen  one  of  the 
handsome  buildings  erected  by  his  benevolence,  though  he  was  a  native 

of  Cambridge. 

Then,  too,  the  South  has  not  engaged  or  developed  her  talent  for  mak¬ 
ing  text-books  any  more  than  the  making  of  wooden  nutmegs,  but  has  left 
both  accomplishments  for  another  land.  From  the  old  blue-back  speller 
to  the  dictionary,  without  any  exception  to  speak  of,  our  texts  have 
been  prepared  by  another  people.  If  all  texts  were  like  the  process  of 
finding  roots,  or  the  demonstration  of  a  geometrical  proposition,  it 
might  be  all  well  and  good;  but  as  we  study  and  teach  other  things 
besides  the  exact  science  of  mathematics,  it  is  not  so  well  with  us. 
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I  cannot  express  to  this  body  the  satisfaction  I  felt  when  I  learned 
that  our  President  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  text-book,  and 
that  book  was  a  history. 

He  will  not  insist  on  our  children  being  taught  that  their  fathers  and 
brothers  are  rebels  and  traitors,  and  compare  Jefferson  Davis  to  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold. 

The  South  believed  it  had  the  right  to  secede,  and  fought  to  main¬ 
tain  that  principle.  By  force  of  arms  it  was  decided  there  was  no  such 
doctrine  as  State  sovereignty,  but  thirty  years  of  peace  declares  an 
unmistakable  leaning  towards  State  rights. 

I  do  not  censure  New  England  for  honoring  her  heroes  and  building 
monuments  to  commemorate  her  battles.  On  the  contrary,  it  enkindles 
with  me  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  esteem;  but,  like  the  leader  of  the 
late  Confederacy,  I  would  say  that  no  history  is  worthy  of  the  name 
that  magnifies  Bennington  and  forgets  Kings  Mountain,  two  pages  to 
Bunker  Hill  and  two  lines  to  the  defence  of  Charleston.  I  know  a  boy 
whose  intelligence  was  above  the  average,  and  studied  history  as  taught 
in  our  average  school.  Some  time  ago  he  gave  me  a  bit  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  As  it  illustrates  a  point,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  giving  it:  “  Last 
fall  I  made  a  trip  to  Boston,  my  first.  I  arrived  on  a  Sabbath  morning. 
Strolling  around  the  city,  on  nearly  every  corner  I  encountered  some¬ 
thing  of  which  I  knew  much:  Beaver  street,  King’s  Chapel,  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  Fanueil  Hall,  Park  Street  Church,  in  whose  yard 
Paul  Rivers  lies  buried.  Though  a  total  stranger,  I  was  not  in  a  strange 
city.  It  was  a  coincident  that  some  three  months  later  I  should  pay  my 
first  visit  to  Charleston,  and  arrive  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  A  stroll  of 
several  hours  failed  to  reveal  any  point  of  historical  interest.  I  did 
not  feel  certain  that  I  knew  in  which  direction  to  look  for  Sumter  and 
Moultrie,  and  didn’t  know  St.  Philip’s  from  St.  Michael’s.  The  whole 
face  of  history  was  absolutely  a  closed  book.  Though  on  my  native 
heath  and  in  the  metropolis  of  my  own  State,  1  was  as  a  stranger  in  an 
unknown  land.  The  reason  was  quite  plain.  My  history  had  been 
written  in  New  England.” 

Let  us  write  our  own  history. 

There  is  not  a  spot  among  all  the  green  hills  and  fertile  valleys  of  New 
England  upon  which  a  drop  of  bright  red  blood  was  sprinkled  for  lib¬ 
erty  that  she  does  not  consider  a  Mecca.  A  bronze  rail  and  a  brass 
tablet  tell  her  children,  as  well  as  the  stranger,  that  those  who  fought 
for  freedom  cannot  be  forgot.  Her  deeds  of  valor  are  told  in  story  and  in 
verse.  Her  sweetest  singers  have  tuned  their  harps  in  unison  with 
sweetest  songs  to  the  memory  of  her  brave  dead. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  in  other  States,  but  in  my  own,  though  I  doubt 
not  they  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  people,  the  gallant  sons  of  Carolina, 
whose  deeds  of  daring,  courage  and  patriotism  not  only  equal  those  of 
their  brothers  of  the  North  but  challenge  the  world,  are  almost  unknown, 
unhonored  and  unsung. 
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There  is  not  a  mile  of  country  between  Georgetown  and  Beaufort 
that  has  not  witnessed  struggles  for  liberty  as  grand  and  glorious  as 
human  tongue  can  tell,  or  human  heart  conceive. 

The  spots  are  unmarked,  and  heroes  sleep  beneath  a  tangled  growth 
of  wild  flowers  and  brambles.  Even  the  last  resting-places  of  some  of 
the  Partisans  are  unkept  and  forgotten. 

With  no  monuments  but  the  great  lonely  cypresses  draped  in  the 
long,  gray  moss,  and  gleaming  like  shafts  of  marble  through  the 
swTamps  ;  with  no  song  of  their  glory  in  story  or  in  verse,  but  the  soft, 
sad  soughing  of  the  winds  through  the  pines— a  fitting  requiem  given 
by  God  himself— that  always  whispers  the  undying  glory  of  these  men 
“whom  death  could  not  terrify,  power  could  not  corrupt  and  whom 
death  could  not  dishonor.-' 

The  President:  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
archives  of  the  whole  South  are  rich  in  tacts  that  even  out 
most  eminent  Southerners  know  little  about.  1  hey  are  full 
of  colonial  and  early  State  facts  which  even  we  ourselves 
have  not  been  eager  to  let  the  world  know.  Northern  people 
have  written  their  annals  and  their  histories,  and  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  well,  and  I  honor  them  for  it.  I  hope  this  is  the 
beginning:  of  a  day  when  Southern  men  will  be  as  proud  of 
their  annals,  as  proud  of  their  deeds  in  the  past  as  aie  these 
Northern  men,  and  that  there  may  come  a  determination  to 
write  and  print  in  lasting  form,  in  poem  and  history,  all  that 

the  noble  South  has  done.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jones:  I  want  to  make  one  point,  Mr.  President; 
as  I  understand  that  you  are  writing  a  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  Tennessee  represented.  The  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  freed  her  own  iNegroes.  1  he  Constitutional  Con\  ention 
of  Tennessee  in  February,  1865,  passed  an  ordinance  freeing 
her  own  slaves.  Kentucky  did  the  same. 

The  President:  Tennesseans,  you  have  neglected  your 

own  State.  Around  this  valley  between  the  Alleghanies  and 

the  Blue  Ridge  there  lived  a  man  who  moved  the  Indians 

of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as  no  other  Indian  ever  did 

in  all  this  broad  land,  and  there  is  not  one  word  of  him  m 

historv.  All  honor  to  that  magnificent  Creek  Indian 
«/ 


our 
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who  went  to  England  and  moved  the  king  of  that  country 
as  no  other  Greek  Indian  ever  did.  The  peer  of  Logan,  and 
even  greater,  there  is  not  a  line  in  history  to  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

The  Association  adjourned  until  4:30  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  4:30  o’clock,  by  the 
ITesident. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuring  year  was  declared 
to  be  the  business  in  hand. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith:  I  place  in  nomination  for  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  ensuing  year,  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  of  Alabama. 
(Applause.) 

The  Secretarv  was  directed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  for  Mr.  Palmer  for  President,  for  1891-’92.  This 
was  done. 

Prof.  D.  Ij.  Ellis:  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  for 
Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year  a  man  who  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  organization  of  this  Association,  a  man  who 
has  always  shown  himself  equal  to  every  occasion,  and  a 
man  who  has  as  much  interest  in  Southern  educational  mat¬ 
ters  as  any  man  in  the  sunny  South,  and  has  done  as  much 
as  any  half-dozen  men,  in  some  .capacities,  to  further  that 
interest.  This  man  is  known  on  all  sides  byr  this  time,  and 
I  believe  that  everybody  will  heartily  second  the  nomination 
when  I  place  before  this  body  the  name  of  Col.  E.  G.  Har¬ 
rell,  of  North  Carolina,  our  present  Secretary. 

Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones:  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  who  has  worked,  not  .only  for  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  with  all  good  will  and 
enthusiasm,  but  who  has  identified  himself  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  National  Association  as  well.  This  gen- 
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tleman  is  fully  equipped  for  the  work,  of  broad  culture, 
capable  and  competent  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Southern  man,  born  in  Virginia  and  now  living  in 
the  farther  South.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  in  nomi¬ 
nation  Mr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  of  Clinton,  Louisiana. 

A  motion  to  take  the  vote  by  ballot  was  carried.  Hon. 
Frank  M.  Smith  and  Dr.  Alex.  Hogg  were  appointed  tellers. 

Mr.  Harrell  was  declared  elected  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  six¬ 
teen.  His  election  was  made  unanimous. 

Col.  E.  G.  Harrell:  For  a  great  many  years  it  has  been 
my  desire  to  see  an  organization  of  Southern  teachers,  such 
a  grand  body  as  we  have  brought  together  in  this  meeting, 
embracing,  as  was  said  on  the  floor  the  other  day,  the  cream 
of  those  in  the  South  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
uplifting  of  the  children  of  the  South.  That  desire  has  been 
realized  in  the  meeting  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  on 
Lookout  Mountain.  One  year  ago,  when  this  organization 
met  and  first  began  its  existence  at  Morehead  City,  I  was 
very  loth  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary,  which  was  ten¬ 
dered  me  for  the  first  year.  I  knew  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done.  I  did  not  at  that  time  see  any  one  who 
was  willing  to  do  the  work.  There  are  persons  who  are  able 
to  do  it  as  well  as  I  have  done  it,  and  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  have  performed  it.  I  did  this  wTork  the  best  I  could,  and 
I  am  certainly  under  obligations  to  you  all  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  you  have  aided  me  during  the  past  year,  and  tor 
your  assistance  in  every  direction.  The  work  has  been 
entirely  congenial  and  pleasant,  associated  with  voui  hon¬ 
ored  President,  Professor  Shinn.  It  will  be  equally  so  in 
the  year  that  is  to  come  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
whom  you  have  just  elevated  to  the  Chair,  Hon.  Solomon  1  ai¬ 
mer.  I  feel  that  all  this  work  with  him  will  be  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  congenial  in  every  way,  and  that  it  will  result 
in  bringing  together,  next  }7ear,  a  far  grander  and  gieatei 
meeting  than  we  have  had  this  time.  For  the  vote  which  you 
have  just  given  me  as  an  evidence  of  your  friendship  tow  aids 
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me  after  so  brief  an  acquaintance,  I  am  exceedingly  grate¬ 
ful  and  profoundly  thankful  to  you.  There  are  very  few  in 
this  audience  who  know  the  amount  of  work  that  1  have  on 
my  hands  to  do.  I  feel  that  the  tax  is  very  severe  upon  my 
strength.  I  felt  doubtful  that  I  would  be  able  to  do  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  I  feel  more  doubtful  that  I  will  be  able  to 
do  it  during  the  coming  year,  and,  therefore,  again  express¬ 
ing  to  you  my  highest  appreciation  of  your  kindness,  my 
very  tenderest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  and 
thanking  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  vote,  I  most  respectfully  decline  to  again  accept 
the  office  of  Secretary. 

C.  B.  Denson:  I  cannot  listen  to  this  declination  without 
making  a  remark  to  the  Assembly.  We  in  North  Carolina 
have  learned  to  value  the  services  of  Mr.  Harrell  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way.  Eight  years  ago  our  Assembly  of  that  State  had 
no  existence.  It  took  its  beginning  slowly,  and  altogether 
from  the  efforts  of  my  friend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 
From  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  at  the  first  meeting,  it 
has  never  gone  backward  a  single  day,  but  on  and  on  to  five 
hundred,  and  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  last  year,  and 
this  year  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six.  That 
speaks  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  of  the 
labors,  the  efforts,  the  true-heartedness,  the  devotion  to  his 
people  and  the  South,  of  my  friend.  I  insist  that  he  with¬ 
draw  this  resignation.  It  is  totally  and  altogether  unexpected 
and  surprising  to  me,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  it.  As  far 
as  the  weakness  of  his  strength  is  concerned,  that  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  He  is  used  to  it.  I  call  upon  him  to  withdraw  that 
declination.  Let  us  have  his  help  and  his  labor  in  moving 
forward  in  our  grand  aims  and  purposes.  (Applause.) 

Col.  Harrell:  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  this 
Association  to  select  some  one  better  prepared  to  do  this  ser¬ 
vice.  There  are  numbers  able  to  perform  it.  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can  in  the  Association  and  out  of  it  with  any  member  of  the 
Association.  Mv  heart  is  in  the  Association,  and  I  trust 
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you  will  accept  ray  resignation,  and  select  some  one  better 
fitted  to  fill  the  place. 

Supt.  Warren  Easton:  I  move  that  the  resignation  be 
laid  upon  the  table.  Unanimously  carried. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Seals:  I  am  instructed  by  your  Committee 
on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting  to  present  the  following 
report : 


We,  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  for  the  Next  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  respectfully  refer  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  recommend¬ 
ing  as  suitable  places  for  the  next  meeting  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama;  and  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  the  order  named. 
Harrell,  Gaines, 

Watson,  Howerton, 

Easton,  Atkinson, 

Merwin,  Hogg, 

Conger,  Seals, 

nnm.mrtfpp.. 


Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith:  I  don’t  like  to  appear  in  opposition 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  but  I  move  that  we  select  as 
the  place  for  our  next  meeting  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

I)r.  Alex.  IIogg:  I  would  like  to  go  to  Morehead  City  very 
much,  but  in  the  first  place  you  propose  to  ignore  the  Com¬ 
mittee  entirely.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  go  to  Morehead 
City,  but  it  is  too  far  to  go  there.  I  prefer  Atlanta  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  because  it  was  the  choice  of  a  majority.  It  is  too 
far  to  go  a  thousand  miles  to  this  Convention,  and  you  know 

my  people  are  in  the  majority. 

The  President:  Texas  has  the  largest  delegation,  but 

not  a  majority. 

Dr.  Hogg:  We  will  come  to  Atlanta  if  you  go  tc^Atlanta, 
but  it  is  further  than  Birmingham,  and  will  cost  us  more. 
While  Professor  Smith  wants  to  go  to  Morehead  City,  he  must 
remember  that  it  is  too  far  for  us  people  in  the  south-v  estcin 

extreme  of  the  country. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jones:  Professor  Smith  is  out  of  order.  He  is 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  Executi\e  C  ommittcc, 
which  has  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
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The  President:  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  refer  it  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  but  it  can  be  settled  here  if  the 
body  desires. 

Major  W.  F.  Slaton:  I  have  but  a  word  to  say.  I  put  the 
name  of  Atlanta  in  nomination,  and  gave  the  committee  invi¬ 
tations  from  our  various  bodies  and  lodges,  and  when  a  great 
city  tenders  an  invitation  it  should  be  treated  with  respect. 
I  hold  that  it  is  as  a  lady  should  feel  when  a  gentleman 
tenders  her  his  hand  and  his  fortune.  Though  she  reject 
him,  there  is  always  an  obligation  that  she  owes  him  for  the 
tender,  I  don’t  care  who  she  is.  Last  year  Atlanta  took 
decided  steps  to  bring  this  body  there.  The  heart  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta  is  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  here  to  eulogize 
Atlanta  and  call  her  a  great  city.  She  has  passed  that  point. 
She  has  passed  beyond  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  for 
one  of  her  sons  to  represent  what  she  is  All  I  have  to  say 
is  this:  By  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
and  by  the  invitation  of  half  a  hundred  of  her  citizens,  you 
were  last  year  invited  to  hold  your  meeting  this  year  in 
Atlanta.  I  am  instructed  by  the  Mayor  to  tender  these  same 
petitions  to  have  you  come  there  next  year.  We  will  there 
reach  a  portion  of  the  teachers  that  would  be  reached  nowhere 
else.  It  is  centrally  located.  You  can  reach  it  more  conve¬ 
niently  and  with  less  expense  than  any  other  city  except 
Birmingham;  and  while  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  am  ready  to  go  to  Galveston,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  or  Morebead  City,  my  object  is  to  strengthen  and 
found  the  institution  next  vear  in  a  manner  which  will 
insure  its  perpetuation.  I  believe  this  can  be  done  by  select¬ 
ing  Atlanta.  Let  the  report  go  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  if  that  Committee,  after  considering  the  question  and 
weighing  the  advantages  of  Atlanta  and  Birmingham, 
should  decide  to  go  to  the  latter  city,  we  will  bow  to  the 
decision,  and  ask  you  to  come  another  year.  If  you  should 
see  proper  to  go  to  Montgomery,  we  will  go  there,  and  not 
say  a  word.  There  are  people  in  the  mountains  that  are 
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afraid  of  Montgomery,  because  yellow  fever  was  once  there. 
It  might  come,  they  say,  because  the  water  is  not  so  good 
there  as  in  Atlanta.  These  mountaineers,  and  even  people 
in  Atlanta,  are  afraid  of  Montgomery  and  Birmingham  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  No  such  objection  can  be  urged  to 
Atlanta.  When  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Memphis  and 
Savannah,  we  sent  parlor  cars  and  brought  in  the  sick  and 
cured  them.  You  can  stay  in  Atlanta  without  fear  of  yellow 
fever.  Our  schools  are  good;  we  have  houses  just  such  as 
you  would  want  for  department  meetings.  The  city  will  be 
open  to  you.  The  latches  will  not  be  on  the  outside,  but  the 
doors  will  be  taken  off  the  hinges,  and  you  will  be  welcomed 
in  such  a  way  that  you  will  not  forget  it.  I  make  this  ten¬ 
der,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  do  it.  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  make  these  poor  teachers,  with  slim  salaries  and  smaller- 
purses,  go  away  to  Morehead  City  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
bathing  and  enjoyment.  The  desire  of  every  teacher  here 
to-day  is  to  perpetuate  this  institution,  and  the  poorer  teach¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  here,  and  they  cannot  be  if  you  go  to  More- 
head  City,  or  any  great  distance  like  that.  Some  of  us  can 
make  the  trip,  but  very  few  teachers  are  wealthy,  and  the 
body  of  them  will  be  absent.  I  beg  you  to  come  to  Atlanta. 

Prof  G.  J.  Ramsey:  The  greatest  reason  for  leaving  this 
matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  is  because  of  railroad  rates 
The  Committee  usually  has  privileges  of  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  railroads,  and  telling  them  they  will  go  some¬ 
where  else  unless  concessions  are  made  as  to  rates.  If  one 
place  is  decided  upon,  and  the  Committee  has  no  option  in 
the  matter,  the  railroads  might  refuse  to  make  the  reductions 

that  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson:  Permit  me  to  say  a  word,  though  I 
regret  having  been  so  much  on  the  stand,  this  Association 
is  about  to  declare  by  a  vote  that  it  will  not  go  to  Moiehead 
City,  and  do,  I  am  sure,  an  unintentional  discourtesy  to  that 
invitation,  or  decide  to  go  to  Morehead  City  and  show  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  a  magnificent  city  like  Atlanta.  1  am  unwilling 
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that  either  course  should  be  taken.  North  Carolina  has 
received  a  gift  this  evening  at  your  hands,  the  Secretary. 
We  can  afford  to  be  generous.  I  would  ask  my  friend,  then, 
in  the  interest  of  harmony,  that,  he  withdraw  his  motion 
and  permit  Morehead  to  be  placed  among  the  names  that 
shall  be  left  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.  We  North 
Carolinians  have  a  way  of  sticking  at  things  a  long  time. 
It  was  at  the  last  hour  that  we  consented  to  enter  the  field 
of  battle.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May  that  we  seceded,  but 
it  was  North  Carolina  troops  in  Cox’s  brigade  that  fired  the 
last  shot  at  Appomattox.  We  intend  to  come  and  show  you 
that  at  Morehead  there  will  be  in  order  several  weeks  of 
enjoyment  and  rest,  so  that  if  you  will  send  delegates  you 
may  bring  them  to  a  feast  of  reason  as  well  as  a  flow  of  soul. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith:  I  accept  the  suggestion  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  place  Morehead  City  on  the  list,  and  we  will  let 
it  take  its  place  as  number  four. 

Hon.  J.  JR.  Preston:  This  is  an  important  matter  we  have 
under  considration.  I  think  the  life  of  the  Association 
depends  upon  the  centrality  of  the  meeting  place  next  year 
and  the  subsequent  year.  I  know  that  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  go  to  Morehead  City  or  to  Baltimore,  but  those 
places  are  away  on  the  extreme  edge,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  stick  to  that  resolution  as  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  places  that  are  recommended  are  central 
places.  Those  from  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida  can  come  that  way  and  meet  the 
teachers  from  the  other  side,  and  the  teachers  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  can  come  down  and  meet  the  teachers  from 
the  Gulf  States.  I  think  the  meeting  should  be  confined  to 
a  central  location,  and  I  think  the  report  of  the  Committee 
should  not  be  changed.  Four  hundred  members  from  all 
these  Southern  States  is  not  a  very  large  delegation,  and  I 
want  to  bring  200  teachers  from  Mississippi  next  year,  but 
our  teachers  are  poor,  like  the  most  of  them,  and  we  will  not 
have  200  if  we  go  to  Morehead  City.  Let  us  put  it  where 
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we  will  get  the  greatest  number  of  Southern  men  and 
women,  and  we  want  a  large  number  of  the  noble  women 
especially.  It  is  uplifting  and  inspiring  to  get  together  in 
large  numbers,  and  more  beneficent  results  follow.  My 
friends,  the  splendid  Southern  womanhood  that  is  scattered 
all  over  this  land,  teaching  the  youth  of  the  land,  is  a 
mighty  power.  The  finest  social  fibre  of  our  splendid  old 
civilization  is  all  over  the  land  in  elbow-touch  with  the 
children  of  the  schools.  Let  us  give  those  struggling 
women,  those  noble  women,  an  opportunity  to  come  out  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  grand  meeting  such  as  we  can  have 
next  year.  (Applause).  Let  us  not  do  anything  to  operate 
against  the  wide-spreading  of  that  beneficent  influence.  Let 
us  leave  the  report  of  the  Committee  as  it  is  and  go  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  place.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  select  either  Atlanta  or 
Birmingham — both  splendid  cities — you  will  have  four  or 
five  hundred  more  teachers  than  you  would  get  on  either 
extreme  of  the  country.  Let  us  leave  the  report  as  it  is. 

Major  W.  F.  Slaton:  I  move  that  the  resolution  be 
amended  by  adding  Morehead  City  to  the  list  of  places  to  be 
considered  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  was  lost,  and  the  report  adopted. 

The  Secretary:  A  number  of  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  former  meeting  were  ordered  sent  here  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  a  searching  committee  have  been  unable  to  find 
them,  they  having  been  delayed  somewhere  along  the  rail¬ 
road. 

The  President:  Closer  examination  of  the  constitution 
shows  that  the  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  which  was  referred  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  Missouri,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Southern  Educational  Association  commend  most 
earnestly  the  movement  for  a  grand  educational  exhibit  at  the  World  s 
Columbian  Exposition,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered  the  resolution,  and  recom¬ 
mends  its  passage. 

C.  B.  DENSON,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  recommends  also  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Southern  Educational  Association  expresses  its 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  grand  fight  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  ^ 
making  against  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company,  and  desires  to  God¬ 
speed  them  in  this  glorious  effort  to  rescue  the  fair  name  of  the  State 
from  the  odium  that  this  octopus  has  cast  upon  it. 

C.  B.  DENSON,  Chairman. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  report 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  railroads  for  the  kindness  shown  in  giving 
us  reduced  rates;  to  the  newspapers  for  their  reports  of  our  proceedings; 
to  Miss  Christine  Sullivan,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  her  interesting  dis¬ 
play  of  drawings;  to  the  citizens  of  Chattanooga  and  the  Manager  of 
Lookout  Inn  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  us;  to  Col.  Jere  Baxter  for 
the  use  of  the  hall,  and  to  Prof.  Frank  Goodman,  Chairman  Committee 
of  Arrangements;  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  for  their  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Association. 

C.  B.  DENLON,  Chairman. 


% 

The  resolutions  were  considered  seriatim.  The  first  was 
adopted. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  second 
resolution,  referring  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  Supt.  4\  arren 
Easton  seconded  the  motion. 
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Prof.  Easton:  This  is  a  political  question  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  great  political  parties  in  the  State  are 
divided  on  that  question,  and  the  faction  in  support  of  the 
lottery  claims  as  many  friends  as  the  opposition  does.  I  do 
not  think  this  Association  should  enter  upon  a  consideration 
of  this  or  any  other  political  question  in  the  country.  We  are 
not  a  political  body,  but  an  educational  body.  Looking  at 
our  interests  from  an  educational  standpoint,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  meddle  with  the  political  questions  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Ramsey:  I  will  say  that  although  it  may  be  a  polit¬ 
ical  question,  it  is  also  a  moral  question,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  not  only  interests  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  every 
State  in  the  Union.  This  question  is  one  which  is  being 
considered  by  every  church  and  educational  gathering 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  out  of 
place  for  the  Southern  Educational  Association  to  put  itself 
on  the  side  of  good  morals. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jones  :  I  desire  to  add  emphasis  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Ramsey. 

Major  W.  F.  Slaton:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  R  is  out 
of  order  to  discuss  a  motion  to  table. 

The  President:  I  simply  permitted  the  discussion,  to 
ascertain  what  objection  there  was  to  the  resolution,  and 
since  it  is  open  \  think  it  is  proper  that  we  should  discuss  it 
before  we  vote. 

Major  Slaton:  I  ask  you  to  rule  upon  the  point  of  order. 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Smith:  We  cannot  discuss  a  motion  to  lay 

Kf 

on  the  table.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  resolution,  you  might 
ask  the  maker  of  the  motion  to  table  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Prof.  D.  PI.  Hill,  Jr.:  I  have  no  more  sympathy  for  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  than  1  have  for  a  dead  doR.  I  wish  it  were 
dead;  but  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  little  moral  ques- • 
tions  in  this  country,  and  the  Association  cannot  go  to  med¬ 
dling  with  all  of  them.  We  have  not  a  single  tiling  in  God’s 
world  to  do  with  the  lottery,  and  I  will  not  withdraw  the 
motion. 
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Hon.  Solomon  Palmer:  If  we  table  this,  it  does  seem  that 
it  would  be  an  endorsement  by  this  body  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery,  to  which  I  cannot  lend  myself. 

The  motion  to  table  failed,  and  the  resolution  recurred  on 

a  motion  to  adopt. 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Smith:  I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
this  report.  I  am  as  much,  as  far  as  I  know,  opposed  to  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  as  any  man  on  this  floor,  but  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  as  a  body  of 
educators,  than  we  have  to  do  with  the  dog  that  my  brothei 
spoke  of.  It  is  a  political  question,  I  care  not  how  much 
morals  you  may  attach  to  it.  I  he  same  might  be  said  of 
many  other  questions  that  are  now  agitating  this  countiy, 
and  I  know,  from  what  I  have  learned  here,  that  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution  we  will  divide  the  Louisiana  delegation.  I. 
am  satisfied  of  that.  I  say  we  have  no  right  to  adopt  any 
resolution  that  will  introduce  any  political  question  that 
comes  up.  Tennessee  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  mat¬ 
ters  of  Louisiana,  neither  has  Alabama,  that  is  a  matter 
•which  Louisiana  must  settle  for  herself.  This  resolution 
should  be  withdrawn.  I  would  not  have  presented  it.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  committee  did  it  or  not.  I  want  to 
enter  my  protest  against  any  measure  being  brought  into  this 
Association  to  decide  the  scale  in  any  political  matter  which 
belongs  wholly  to  the  local  politics  of  another  State.  We 
might  as  well  discuss  the  sub-treasury  question  that  is  now 
being  agitated  all  over  this  land.  Understand  that  1  am  not 
endorsing  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
it,  none  whatever;  never  bought  a  lottery  ticket  in  my  life, 
and,  so  help  me  God,  never  will ;  but  we  are  here  as  a  body  of 
educators,  and  not  to  pass  resolutions  about  a  matter  which 
is  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  by  them  alone. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jones:  The  question  does  concern  us.  There 
is  in  Chattanooga  an  agency  for  this  lottery,  and  another  in 
Memphis.  We  are  to  stand  aside  and  see  this  evil  corrupt  our 
youth,  and  say  it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  us! 
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I)o  not  our  children  buy  these  tickets  at  our  very  doors!  I 
know  there  is  an  agency  in  Memphis.  (The  President:  By 
experience?)  I  have  seen  the  boys  going  in  there  to  buy 
tickets. 

Mrs.  Allen:  We  don’t  want  to  bring  it  up  here.  Why 
not  the  saloon  question  ? 

Prof.  Jones:  I  would  be  in  favor  of  bringing  that  up  here* 
The  only  blot  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  South  is  the 
fact  that  two  Confederate  Generals  subscribe  their  names  to 
that  lottery. 

Prof.  Hill,  Jr.  :  I  wish  there  was  some  way  to  get  around 
this  thing. 

The  President:  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to 
further  the  cause  of  education,  as  is  set  forth  in  our  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Prof.  Hill:  Just  as  well  take  up  the  question  of  whiskey, 
and  all  that.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  whiskey  and  lottery 
as  anybody,  but  don’t  let  us  at  the  first  meetings  get  into  the 
habit  of  injecting  this  sort  of  thing  into  our  proceedings.  We 
came  here  to  consider  educational  matters,  and  not  to  discuss 
lotteries  and  bull-fighting.  If  we  can  settle  educational 
matters,  it  will  be  the  biggest  thing  that  any  body  ever 
undertook.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  our  line  of  business, 
and  let  other  things  alone.  We  are  confronted  with  big- 
problems,  but  wre  cannot  settle  them  all.  We  consider  them 
as  citizens  when  we  are  at  home.  We  settle  these  moral 
cjuestions  by  ballot.  We  meet  here  as  educators,  and  our 
Constitution  defines  our  objects  and  aims.  If  we  settle  this 
question  this  year,  we  will  have  something  as  difficult  on 
hand  the  next  time. 

Prof.  Smith:  I  want  to  bid  you  good-bye.  I  must  catch 
that  train  yonder,  but  I  advise  you  to  let  alone  all  questions 
that  do  not  concern  you. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  thirteen, 
a  large  part  of  the  audience  taking  no  part  in  the  voting. 
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Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  submitted  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Railroads,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  rate  of  railroad  fare  to  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  of  one  fare  and  a  third  as  made  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Passengers  Association  has  reduced  our  attendance  to  less  than 
half  the  number  of  teachers  who  desired  to  be  present  at  this  session, 
this  rate  being  so  high  that  in  the  section  of  the  South  where  it  was 
exacted  the  teachers  refused  to  accepted  it ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  the  largest  gatherings  in  the  South,  we, 
therefore 

Resolve ,  That  all  the  railroad  companies  in  the  South  be  earnestly 
requested  to  make  for  all  future  meetings  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  a  uniform  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  with  a  coupon 
for  twTo  dollars,  annual  membership  fee,  attached  to  the  ticket,  said  fee 
to  be  collected  for  this  Association  by  the  railroad  agents  in  addition  to 
the  fare  when  the  tickets  are  purchased. 

J.  T.  Gaines, 

W.  D.  Mayfield, 

E.  C.  Branson. 

The  President:  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett  has  sent  his  check 
for  two  dollars,  the  membership  fee. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jones:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  empowered  to  send  the  congratulations  of  this 
Association  to  the  National  Educational  Association.  Carried. 

The  President:  I  desire  to  ask  one  favor  of  this  conven¬ 
tion.  I  believe  the  outgoing  President  and  the  outgoing 
Secretary  should  be  permitted  to  edit  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  over  which  the  former  presides. 

Dr.  Alex.  PIogg  :  1  move  to  give  the  outgoing  President 
control  and  editing  of  the  report  of  the  Minutes.  Carried. 

President  J.  H.  Siiinn:  At  the  close  of  two  years’  hard 
work  I  have  come  to  the  end,  and  in  about  one  minute  I 
propose  to  surrender  my  trust.  Two  years  ago  I  began  the 
work  in  common  with  many  other  Southern  men  in  every 
Southern  State  to  carry  out  hopes  that  I  had  entertained  of 
organizing  a  Southern  Educational  Association.  Without 
any  thought  of  antagonizing  anybody,  last  year  I  went  to 
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Morehead  and  was  elected  temporary  President  of  a  Southern 
Educational  Association.  I  was  then  elected  first  President 
and  presided  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  as  best  I  could.  I 
was  then  elected  President  for  last  year.  During  that  year  I 
have  attempted  to  harmonize  that  meeting  with  the  meeting 
which  was  organized  at  Montgomery.  This  was  effected  very 
pleasantly.  The  whole  year  has  been  one  of  difficulty,  one 
of  suspicions,  one  of  doubts,  and  one  wherein  we  were  met  on 
all  sides  by  something  of  coldness  and  distrust,  and  it  has 
made  the  labor,  although  one  of  the  grandest  love,  and  one 
of  the  highest  purposes  that  has  ever  entered  my  heart, 
laborious  and  difficult.  I  have  gone  on  notwithstanding 
this,  and  have  done  the  best  I  could.  I  have  been  helped 
by  men  in  all  the  Southern  States  belonging  to  these  con¬ 
tending  organizations.  They  have  given  me  their  sympathy, 
their  help  and  their  love.  Out  of  all  this  has  come  this 
meeting.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  grandest  meeting  of  any  organ¬ 
ization  ever  held,  not  alone  in  the  South,  but  the  grandest 
second  meeting  ever  held  by  any  organization  in  the  entire 
Union.  (Applause.)  It  took  thirty  long  years  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  the  United  States  to  reach  the  member¬ 
ship  that  this  now  possesses.  Over  four  hundred  were  enrolled 
at  this  meeting,  with  over  four  hundred  others  who  have 
given  in  their  names  as  permanent  members,. and  still  others 
who  desire  to  hold  annual  membership  with  us.  I  trust  that 
our  earnest  efforts  shall  be  to  have  a  still  grander  series  of 
meetings  in  the  future.  I  thank  each  and  every  co-worker, 
each  and  every  supporter,  each  and  every  man  who  has  even 
thrown  a  rock  at  me.  Out  of  the  help  has  come  forcible 
thought,  and  out  of  the  opposition  has  come  a  still  greater 
determination  to  override  all  difficulties,  and  now,  at  the  end 
of  this  meeting,  with  the  hope  that  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  may  always  be  harmonious;  that  it  may  never 
antagonize  the  National  Association,  nor  antagonize  any 
other  association,  sectional  or  State,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
handing  to  Mr.  Palmer,  my  successor,  the  little  gavel  pre- 
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seated  by  the  proud  little  State  of  South  Carolina  (applause), 
and  I  hope  that  the  little  walnut  presented  us  by  the  Palmetto 
State  may  always  keep  us  in  the  Union,  and  it  that  fails  to 
control,  I  ask  that  this  laurel  be  also  taken  in  hand  by  you, 
and  that  you  throw  it  at  any  obstreperous  Arkansawer  who 
dares  dispute  your  sway.  (Applause.) 

President  Solomon  Palmer:  I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  honor  which  }Tou 
have  unexpectedly  and  with  such  unanimity  conferred  upon 
me.  I  really  wish  the  circumstances  were  more  favorable 
for  a  talk,  but  I  feel  that  the  time  is  too  short  to  take  much 
of  it,  and  yet  there  are  some  things  that  I  want  to  say. 

I  want  to  endorse  what  brother  Shinn  has  said  as  to  the 
beginning,  as  to  the  difficulties,  as  to  the  success  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  so  far.  My  heart  has  been  in  this  work,  my  heart  is 
in  this  work  and  I  expect  my  heart  to  remain  in  this  work 
until  we  shall  have  consummated  a  grand  organization  that 
will  push  forward  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  A 
good  beginning  has  been  made.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it 
may  be  but  a  beginning  and  that  our  numbers  will  be 
increased,  and  our  power  to  influence  for  good  will  be 
increased  and  augmented  in  the  coming  years. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  brother  Harrell  has  been  retained 
as  Secretary  of  this  Association.  He  has  experience,  his 
heart  is  in  the  work,  and  I  shall  not  have  the  time  that  T 
would  like  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  the  office  which  you 
have  cast  upon  me,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  heartily 
and  ably  assisted  by  the  Secretary,  and  I  want  him  to  under¬ 
stand  now  that  I  am  to  have  the  honors  of  this  Association, 
and  he  is  to  do  the  work.  (Laughter.)  But  I  will  give  you 
my  devotion,  and  do  what  I  can.  .1  want  us  to  have  a  grand 
meeting  next  year.  We  can  have  it,  we  must  have  it,  we 
will  have  it,  if  we  shall  have  your  hearty  co-operation  and 
assistance.  I  do  hope  that  every  one  of  the  four  hundred 
and  seven  and  upwards  who  have  enrolled  as  members  of 
this  Association  will  return  next  vear  either  to  Atlanta  or  to 
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Birmingham,  and  we  will  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  have 
any  yellow  fever  if  they  come  there,  or  even  to  Montgomery. 
We  would  he  glad  to  see  you  at  any  of  those  places,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  cordial  welcome;  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
work  for  the  success  of  this  Association,  and  I  hope  especially 
that  you  will  work  to  build  up  the  departments  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  propose  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  departments 
of  the  Association.  It  is  there  that  we  are  to  advance  practi¬ 
cal  ideas,  and  to  formulate  plans;  it  is  there  that  we  are  to 
take  heed,  as  it  were,  of  our  future;  where  we  are  to  discuss 
the  best  plans  of  advancing  education  throughout  the  South, 
and  of  confronting  the  difficulties  which  meet  us  at  every 
step  in  our  advancement. 

I  believe  it  has  been  made  the  duty  of  the  incoming  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  the  Executive  Committee.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  do  this  now,  but  I  will  announce  the  Committee  in 
time  to  have  it  published  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings. 

Now  I  again  thank  you  most  heartily  and  most  cordially 
for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  in 
return  I  promise  you  faithful  devoted  work  in  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  that  it  may  advance 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  entire  South.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  J.  P.  Patterson:  We  can  do  a  great  deal  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  your  remarks.  I  suggest  that  the  programmes 
of  the  next  meeting  be  gotten  out  at  least  two  months  before 
the  meeting.  Send  them  to  the  leading  educational  men  in 
the  States  and  counties,  and  have  them  distribute  them.  If 
you  send  out  notices  to  the  county  papers,  they,  as  well  as 
the  parties  whom  you  ask  to  distribute  the  programmes,  will 
no  doubt  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Cl  v 

Secretary  Harrell:  I  move  that  the  various  State  Asso¬ 
ciations  be  requested  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  as  early 
as  one  week  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  ot  the 
Southern  Educational  Association.  (  arried. 

Tile  President:  I  declare  the  Association  adjourned. 


E.  G.  Harrell, 


Secretary. 


J.  H.  SHINN, 

President. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERVISION. 


MINUTES. 

Lookout  Mountain  (near  Chattanooga),  Tenn., 

July  9th,  3  p.  m. 

Quite  a  number  of  State,  county  and  city  superintendents 
convened  in  the  reading-room  of  Lookout  Inn,  according 
to  previous  announcement,  to  organize  and  to  carry  out  the 
programme  published  for  this  Department. 

Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Alabama, 
and  now  President  of  East  Lake  Atheneum,  took  the  chair, 
having  been  named  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  as  President  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Gaines,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  heretofore  named  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  was  present  to  act  as  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Chairman  Palmer,  in  a  few  brief  words  appropriate  for 
the  occasion,  explained  the  object  had  in  organizing  the 
Department,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
more  important  to  the  proper  development  of  our  public 
school  system  than  good,  efficient  supervision. 

The  question  of  “School  Supervision  by  the  State,57  as  laid 
down  in  the  programme,  was  then  taken  up. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Mississippi, 
opened  the  discussion  in  an  able  and  most  practicale 
address  on  his  experience  as  to  the  best  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  effective  State  supervision.  He  was  followed  by  J.  P.  Pat¬ 
terson,  City  Superintendent  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  as  to  how  greater  uniformity  in  school 
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supervision  might  be  secured  in  all  the  .  Southern  States. 
Hon.  Warren  Easton,  of  Louisiana  also  joined  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  best  plan  of  supervision. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Patterson,  of  Florida,  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  Southern  State,  of  which  Hon.  J.  R.  Preston, 
of  Mississippi,  was  to  be  chairman,  was  appointed,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  collect  data  and  other  information,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  a  full  report  to  this  Department  at  its  next 
annual  meeting  as  to  the  best  ideal,  uniform  system  of  super¬ 
vision  for  the  Southern  States. 

President  Palmer  announced  the  committee  as  follows: 

J.  R.  Preston,  Chairman,  of  Mississippi ;  J.  W.  Morgan,  Jr., 
City  Superintendent  of  Florence,  of  Alabama;  J.  P.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  Florida;  H.  D.  Huffaker,  Superintendent  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  County,  of  Tennessee;  W.  F.  Slaton,  Superintendent  of 
Atlanta,  of  Georgia;  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State  Superintendent 
of  South  Carolina;  D.  L.  Ellis, *of  North  Carolina;  John  E. 
Massey,  State  Superintendent  of  Virginia ;  V.  A.  Lewis,  of 
West  Virginia;  PI.  E.  Wise,  of  Maryland;  J.  T.  Gaines,  of 
Kentucky;  Alex.  Hogg,  ex-Superintendent,  Fort  Worth,  of 
Texas;  J.  PI.  Shinn,  State  Superintendent  of  Arkansas;  J.  B. 
Merwin,  editor  of  American  Journal  of  Education,  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Warren  Easton,  City  Superintendent,  New  Orleans,  of 
Louisiana. 

On  motion,  the  Department  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
pavilion  at  3  p.  m.,  Friday,  July  10th. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Friday,  3  r.  m. 

The  Superintendents’  Department  met  under  the  pavilion 
at  the  appointed  hour,  3  p.  m.,  Solomon  Palmer  presiding. 

The  subject  of  “Teachers’  Institutes,  County  and  State,” 
as  laid  down  in  the  programme,  was  taken  up.  Prof.  John  P. 
Patterson,  of  Florida,  read  a  paper  and  commented  on  the 
subject  in  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  manner.  He 
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was  followed  by  Superintendent  Prof.  J.  M.  Stewart,  of  Lake 
Citv,  Florida,  who  read  a  well-prepared  paper  upon  the 
same  subject.  These  papers  elicited  a  most  interesting  and 
animated  discussion  by  Superintendents  Shinn,  of  Arkansas; 
Preston,  of  Mississippi;  Easton,  of  Louisiana;  W.  F.  Slaton, 
of  Georgia,  and  Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones,  of  Memphis.  This 
discussion  resulted  in  a  motion  by  John  P.  Patterson,  ot 
Florida,  that  this  subject,  “Teachers’  Institutes,  County  and 
State,”  be  also  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  yesterday, 
to  be  incorporated  in  its  report  next  year. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  Department  adjourned  after  some  encour¬ 
aging  words  and  suggestions  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  by  President  Palmer. 

J.  T.  Gaines,  SOLOMON  PALMER, 

Secretary.  President. 


PAPERS  OF  SUPERVISION  DEPARTMENT. 


INSTITUTES— COUNTY  AND  STATE. 


BY  JOHN  P.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOOLS,  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

It  is  not  desirable  at  present  to  present  in  a  historical  way  the  work 
of  Teachers’  Institutes  in  the  Southland.  Such  a  work,  because  of  its 
magnitude  and  diversity,  will  require  time  and  patience. 

It  is  true  that  as  an  Association  and  as  a  Department  we  are  not 
wholly  at  sea  on  this  vital  question.  We  know  full  well  that  some  of 
our  Southern  States  do  legislate  and  work  in  a  commendable  way  State 
Institutes.  We  know  others  do  nothing,  or  are,  more  or  less,  indif¬ 
ferent.  We  know,  also,  that  some  of  the  best  County  Institutes  of  this 
Union  are  held  on  Southern  soil ;  yet,  in  a  large  sense,  good  County 
Institutes  is  a  question  of  the  future. 

Nor  is  it  expedient  on  this  occasion  to  set  forth  a  uniform  plan  for 
State  Institutes — what  they  should  be,  both  in  their  grand  character  and 
wise  execution.  Neither  is  now  the  time  to  portray,  save  by  implica¬ 
tion,  a  thorough  going  County  Institute.  Such  tasks  would  be  pleasant, 
at  least  to  your  humble  speaker. 
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Another  line  of  thought,  by  the  necessity  of  the  hour,  is  dictated  to 
us.  The  question  is,  how  shall  we  so  begin  to-day,  continue  to-morrow 
and  next  day  that  at  last  we  will  have  in  our  States  such  efficient  State 
and  County  Institutes  as  will  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  world?  To  indicate  a  practical  answer  to  this  question  is  the 
mission  of  your  speaker.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  suggestions  may 
find  corroboration  in  the  thoughts  of  the  eminent  discussionists  who 
are  to  follow. 

Before  an  answer  is  attempted,  permit  it  to  be  premised  that  we  are 
not  so  much  to  depend  on  the  State  for  Institute  instruction  as  on  County 
Institute  tuition.  State  Institute  work  means  a  gift  from  without  to 
the  citizens.  County  Institute  work  includes  all  that  comes  from  a 
noble  self-effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  county.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  this  is  not  meant  to  exclude  the  idea  of  State  legislation  for  the 
County  Institute.  It  should  order  Institutes,  and  promulgate  laws  for 
their  direction.  The  State  should  declare  that  Institutes  must  be,  and 
that  they  must  be  efficient.  We  argue  it  is  better  for  any  State  to  show 
her  citizens  how  to  earn  dollars  than  to  bestow  them  as  a  gratuity.  The 
gift  of  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  boy  may  prove  his  ruin,  but  the  putting 
him  in  the  way  to  earn  for  himself  a  hundred  dollars  may  prove  his 


first  installment  of  a  princely  fortune. 

In  our  thought  of  County  Institute  work,  we  hold  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  only  efficient  County  Institute  work  is  the  one  born  from  the  talent 
and  hard  work  of  the  citizens  of  the  county.  Bet  us  receive  with  open 
hands  and  willing  hearts  what  the  State  may  do  in  the  way  of  Institutes, 

always  feeling  that  the  great  resource  of  Institute  work  is  within  our- 

% 

selves. 

And  further,  may  it  be  granted  to  say,  that  while  the  programme  of 
this  meeting  is  pregnant  with  live  topics  and  themes,  none  are  possibly 


so  commanding  in  their  nature,  and  far-reaching  in  their  importance  as 
the  one  now  before  us,  and  that  other  one  so  closely  related  to  it— County 
Supervision.  County  Supervision  and  Institute  work  are  the  great  twin 
topics  of  this  Association.  Mmy  of  the  themes  of  this  meeting  are 
ephemeral  as  to  time,  and  will  pass  from  our  list  of  standing  topics,  but 
these  two— Institutes  and  County  Supervision— have  come  to  stay.  Your 
speaker  does  not  now  see  but  that  they  ought,  and  that  they  will  be  li\  e 
issues  in  our  annual  conclaves  for  the  next  decade.  Assuming  that  our 
subject  of  State  and  County  Institutes  is  of  such  transcendent  import¬ 
ance,  both  in  its  quality  and  abiding  character,  we  are  proud  to  call  our¬ 
selves  its  missionary  advocates.  The  word  missionary  is  used  advisedly , 
for  it  carries  the  implied  idea  of  long  and  haul  woik. 

The  issue,  then,  fairly  and  plainly  expressed  is,  how  shall  we  build  up 
a  great  and  glorious  system  of  efficient  Institute  work  in  our  Southern 
school  work?  Purpose  is  the  basis  as  well  as  the  measure  of  individual 
and  general  movements,  and  as  its  character  is  exalted,  so  will  the  issue 
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involved  be  in  its  benevolent  outcome.  If  vve  give  for  this  cause,  now 
in  its  infancy,  a  fealty  of  years  and  severe  devotion,  limited  only  by 
grand  success,  then  we  may  feel  that  the  battle  is  more  than  half  fought. 

Again,  a  loyal  purpose  must  be  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  view  of  the  cause  at  issue. 

A  third  concomitant  of  success  in  any  undertaking  is  organization  of 
men  and  means  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  same.  Such 
organization  is  manifold.  One  element  is  the  initiatory;  another  the 
progressive,  while  the  third  may  be  an  extended  projection  of  plans. 

To  make  application  of  this  analysis  of  the  case,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  it  would  be  disloyal  to  this  scholarly  presence,  and  the  great  army 
of  Southern  teachers  that  are  about,  even  to  hint  that  auv  purpose  less 
exalted  than  the  one  demanded  by  this  cause  at  issue  does  not  animate 
each  breast.  Let  us  postulate  its  royal  and  permeating  presence,  and 
under  its  high  behest  let  us  proceed  to  its  legitimate  outcome,  that  of 
proper  views,  effective  organization  and  successful  work. 

The  primary  demand,  then,  is  an  intelligent  and  broad  view  of  the 
Institute  work,  County  and  State,  in  the  eleven  Southern  States, 
together  with  plans  for  improvement  and  a  general  unification  as  far 
as  may  be  deemed  best.  How  is  this  existing  want  to  be  met?  We 
answer,  by  capable,  willing,  industrious  men  banded  together  by  our 
fiat  and  guided  by  our  instructions.  At  this  point  is  the  eve  of  organ¬ 
ization.  If  our  honorable  Department  leader,  President  Solomon  Pal¬ 
mer,  will,  under  the  segis  of  this  body  of  Superintendents,  appoint  us  a 
strong  committee  of  efficient  men  to  pioneer  for  the  coming  year,  we 
shall  deem  our  work  wisely  inaugurated  and  done  for  the  present. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  body  will  order  a  committee  of  eleven  per¬ 
sons,  one  from  each  Southern  State,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  status 
and  workings  of  Institutes,  both  County  and  State,  for  all  the  States 
embraced  in  the  South,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  investigations 
at  the  next  annual  session  of  this  body. 

To  further  indicate  concerning  the  scope  and  work  of  the  committee, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  upon  the  appointment  of  the  several  members 
of  the  committee,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  should  be  held  and  an 
organization  effected  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  the  naming  of  a  president  and 
secretary — of  course,  the  president  and  secretary  will  have  double 
offices,  the  duties  of  office  and  the  duties  of  committeemen. 

The  force  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  the  effect  that  each  member  of 
said  committee  shall  fully  investigate  and  report  in  writing  through  the 
secretary  to  the  president  of  the  sommittee  the  status  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  work,  as  well  as  what  is  deemed  best  to  secure  good  and  efficient 
institute  work,  both  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  for  the  respective  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State.  The  committeeman  will  secure  the  necessary  data 
from  State  Superintendent,  county  superintendents,  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  trustees,  supervisors,  teachers,  educational  meetings  and  journals. 
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From  the  data  forwarded  by  the  several  members  of  the  committee, 
the  president  of  the  committee  will  be  enabled  to  prepare  for  this  body 
what  we  so  much  want  to  know  about  Institute  work.  It  is  expected 
that  the  president  will  formulate  a  plan  or  plans  for  future  Institute 
work.  The  report  should  contemplate  a  uniform  plan  for  the  States:  it 
should  show  the  line  and  extent  of  work  the  State  may  do  directly:  it 
should  show  what  the  State  ought  to  propose  for  the  counties,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  great  idea  that  the  State  should  not  lead,  but  only 
supplement  the  growing  desire  and  inaugurated  work  of  the  citizens  of 
the  respective  counties. 

The  report  contemplated  should  be  a  special  feature  of  our  next  annual 
programme,  and  should  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  Superintendents.  The 
reader  of  the  report  should  have  on  hand  numerous  printed  copies  for 
distribution  upon  its  reading.  There  should  be  named  upon  the  pro¬ 
gramme  a  number  of  able  members  to  discuss  the  report.  That  such 
discussionists  may  be  prepared  for  rendering  wise  words,  printed  copies 
of  the  report  should  be  placed  in  their  hands  some  time  before  the 
annual  meeting. 

This  report  sent  all  over  the  Southland,  and  backed  by  such  authority 
as  this  body,  the  painstaking  committee,  and  the  able  words  of  discus¬ 
sionists,  must  elicit  profound  attention  on  the  part  of  thinking  people. 
Arousement  on  this  vital  theme  would  be  wonderful.  This  report,  after 
a  year’s  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  would  command  great 
respect  in  our  General  Association  and  from  educators  all  over  the  South. 
More  than  likely  the  same  committee  would  be  continued,  and  returned 
to  their  respective  States  for  still  higher  work  on  broader  planes.  No 
doubt  by  the  work  of  the  committee,  the  good  words  of  discussionists, 
and  able  counsel  from  many  others,  valuable  suggestions  would  be  made 
new  lines  of  thought  and  work  would  be  developed  and  a  schedule  of 
instruction  formed. 

Your  speaker  is  fully  aware  of  the  burden,  both  great  in  time  and 
quantity,  such  a  resolution  would  impose  on  eleven  members  of  this 
body,  making  them,  in  a  large  sense,  martyrs  to  a  great  cause;  but,  as 
an  incentive  to  inspiration,  he  would  say:  See  the  work  in  its  culmina¬ 
tion  and  behold  the  perennial  reward. 

If  experience  and  hard  work  to  secure  the  same  be  of  any  authority, 
such  a  committee  as  is  now  proposed  should  be  continued  from  year  to 
year  till  the  desired  result  is  obtained. 

It  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer  and  the  half-hearted,  somewhat 
visionary  to  predict  for  such  careful,  indefatigable  work  for  County 
Supervision  and  Institutes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  hand¬ 
book  representing  these  great  causes  will  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
Southern  teacher.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  language  to  foretell 
the  mighty  results  of  such  wisely  developed  plans  and  methods. 
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The  committee  contemplated,  by  shrewd  ken  and  a  will  that  laughs 
at  impossibilities,  can  fire  the  whole  educational  field,  and  raise  a  stand¬ 
ard  to  which  all  may  look  and  live — is  an  educational  atmosphere. 

This  committee  will  have  at  its  command  a  whole  army  of  auxiliary 
forces.  It  may  gather  in  its  organized  capacity  the  friendly  aid  of  State 
boards,  the  wise  and  mature  counsels  of  our  hard-working  State  super¬ 
intendents.  Thousands  of  earnest  county  superintendents  can  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  aid  the  good  work.  With  a  little  care  the  subject  may  be 
made  prominent  at  all  educational  meetings.  The  theme  may  be  pushed 
to  the  very  home  and  sanctum  of  the  pedagogue,  aye,  into  every 
school-house,  however  humble.  The  secular  press  may  be  brought  into 
requisition.  Our  educational  papers  will  gladly  respond  in  the  use  of 
their  columns  for  contributed  articles  or  editorially  will  push  on  the 
glorious  cause. 

This  method  for  the  consummation  of  a  great  cause  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  most  enlightened  methods,  but  finds  a  ready  support  in  the 
doings  of  the  best  deliberative  bodies,  both  in  England  and  America. 

Nothing  great  can  be  done  without  an  overpowering  enthusiasm,  and 
such  enthusiasm  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  aggregation  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  men  under  a  royal  purpose  for  a  humanitarian  end. 

At  all  events,  Honorable  President  and  worthy  members  of  this  rep¬ 
resentative  body,  let  us  have  the  committee.  To  you,  members  of  this 
Department,  a  sacred  trust  is  imminent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  your 
hearts  are  the  neucleus  of  wise  resolutions,  and  that  your  voices  are 
nervous  with  willing  assents  for  a  fair  trial  of  an  inviting  object. 


TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 


BY  J.  M.  STEWART,  LAKE  CITY,  FLORIDA. 


The  other  day  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  asked  me,  in  a  rather 
skeptical  way,  “  What  is  the  good  in  these  Teachers’  Institutes  anyway, 
and  what  do  you  try  to  do  in  them  ?” 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  continually  to 
put  that  question  to  ourselves,  not  in  a  skeptical,  but  in  an  earnest  and 
conscientious  way.  There  are  too  many  Insitutes  being  held  in  this 
humbug-loving  land  of  ours  which  leave  the  impression  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  that  their  great  plan  and  purpose  is  chiefly  to  exalt  and  mag¬ 
nify  the  name  of  the  Institute  Instructor.  One  of  these  very  gentle¬ 
men,  one  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  our  Florida  Institutes,  said 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  only  living  being  that  could  rival  a 
“nigger”  preacher  in  having  a  great  big  time  was  the  man  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  County  Institute.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  in 
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my  own  State  of  flowers  and  phosphate  I  have  seen  this  abominable  spirit 
so  often  manifested  that  I  have  feared  if  it  were  not  scorned  and  shamed 
out  of  our  Institutes  it  would  be  the  death  of  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  good — great  good — in  Teachers’ Institutes. 
I  see  in  them  the  only  salvation  for  our  miserably  taught  country 
schools.  Some  months  ago  I  had  to  be  one  of  the  consenting  parties  to 
grant  a  teacher’s  certificate  to  a  man  who  wrote  in  his  examination 
paper  that  the  Englanders  settled  America,  and  he  spelled  America 
with  a  little  a.  We  had  to  employ  this  man,  for  he  was  the  best  that 
would  apply  for  Mt.  Zion  school,  way  out  in  the  Rocky  Creek  settle¬ 
ment,  at  $15  per  month.  It  is  useless  to  philosophize  about  the  good 
time  coming  when  no  one  but  a  professional  and  trained  teacher  will  be 
allowed  to  preside  in  the  palatial  Mt.  Zion  school-house,  for  that  time 
will  never  come.  But  there  is  hope  that  the  present  unsophisticated 
incumbent  and  his  brother  professors  from  Gilead,  Mt.  Tabor,  Jericho 
and  the  region  round  about  may  be  reached  by  a  Teachers’  Institute. 
Nay,  more  than  this:  it  was  made  my  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  very 
Institute  which  my  friend  and  his  brother  teachers  attended,  and  the 
question  presented  itself  very  forcibly  to  me,  “What  ought  to  be  the 
good  of  this  Institute?”  And  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  the 
great  thing  to  be  attempted  was  not  instruction,  but  inspiration  ;  that 
my  work  was  not  to  give  them  methods  of  teaching,  but  to  lead  them 
to  want  to  know  something  to  teach.  What  folly  to  gabble  learnedly 
to  such  teachers  about  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  inductive  and  deduc¬ 
tive  methods.  Their  intellectual  statures  are  meagre  and  stunted  for 
want  of  the  bread  of  knowledge,  and  we  present  them  instead  with 
elegantly  designed  and  exquisitely  polished  methods.  Lectures  on 
methods  to  these  teachers  !  and  there  are  thousands  like  them  !  They 
would  be  about  as  profitable  to  them  as  a  scientific  and  exhaustive  dis¬ 
course  to  the  Esquimaux  on  the  planting  and  culture  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  that  is  allowed  to  me  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this  one  point:  There  are  so  many  of  our  Institutes  in 
which  too  much  is  said  about  the  law  and  too  little  study  is  given  to  the 
what  to  teach.  There  was  never  a  perfect  method  that  was  founded  on 
less  than  a  perfect  knowledge.  Our  teachers  need  indeed  to  learn 
methods,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  need  far  more  to  be  taught 
the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  diligent  and  unceasing  study.  There 
never  was  a  greater  piece  of  bosh  than  that  excuse  for  lazy  teachers, 
which  we  so  often  hear,  “He  knows  it  all,  but  has  not  the  faculty  of 
imparting  what  he  knows  to  the  children.”  Or,  as  I  heard  it  said  of  a 
very  great  failure  of  a  teacher,  “  He  is  too  profound  to  teach  children  ; 
he  ought  to  be  in  a  college.”  As  sure  as  you  live,  my  friends,  he  does 
not  know  it  all.  If  his  mind  had  gone  through  and  through  the  subject 
until  it  had  made,  as  it  were,  a  beaten  path  clean  through  its  perplex- 
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ities,  he  could  certainly  have  taken  the  little  child  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  through  also.  There  are  too  many  school-houses  way  out  among 
the  cornfields  and  cotton  plantations  of  this  Southland  of  ours  through 
whose  windows  might  come  with  the  soft  sighing  of  the  oaks  and  the 
solemn  whispers  of  the  pines  the  pitying  words  of  the  Great  Teacher,  ‘  ‘  If 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness  how  great  is  that  darkness !”  What 
we  need  just  now  is  to  kindle  the  light  of  knowledge  in  these  school- 
houses.  Later  on  we  may  bring  in  our  patent  reflectors  and  merely 
adjust  the  shades  to  keep  the  glare  from  hurting  the  children’s  eyes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS. 


MINUTES. 

Lookout  Mountain,  July  9,  1891 — 3:30  p.  m. 

The  Department  met  in  the  general  auditorium,  Hon. 
J.  H.  Shinn  presiding,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  acting  as  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr.  T.  Remsen  Crawford,  editor  of  The  Daily  Banner , 
Athens,  Ga.,  submitted  the  following  paper  upon  the  subject, 
“  Recent  Developments  in  Southern  Literature,  and  what  the 
Schools  have  not  had  to  do  with  it.” 

In  the  discussion  of  Southern  literature  and  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  there  could  be  no  fitter  place  at  which  to  draw  fresh  inspi¬ 
ration  than  beneath  the  shadow  of  historic  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  smiling  valley  that  stretches  in  beauty  and  loveliness  around  its 
base  calls  to  mind  the  literary  genius  of  Augusta  Evans  Wilson  as  one 
follows  her  brilliant  pen  through  the  pages  of  St.  Elmo,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  blue  outlines  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Tennessee  tell  of  a 
section  and  a  people  whose  nature  and  life-work,  portrayed  with  surpass¬ 
ing  merit  and  enchanting  style,  have  conferred  distinction  upon  the 
name  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  there  existed  no  distinct  ante-bellum  South¬ 
ern  literature,  and  that  the  present  literary  rank  of  Southern  writers 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 

It  was  not  because  there  existed  no  literary  talent  in  the  South  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  war,  for  a  nation  never  boasted  brighter  intellects  or  more 
trenchant  pens  than  America  possessed  among  the  citizens  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  The  conditions,  however,  were  not  favorable  to  literary 
advancement,  and  the  bold  assertion  has  been  made  that  the  South 
would  never  have  a  literature  worthy  of  the  name  so  long  as  slavery 
existed. 

The  idea  of  writing  for  a  living  scarcely  entered  the  mind  of  the 
Southerner,  and  the  literary  profession  was  a  thing  practically  unknown 
in  those  times.  The  educated  and  cultivated  drifted  very  naturally  into 
the  legal  profession,  from  whose  ranks  came  those  renowned  statesmen 
whose  voices  were  so  often  lifted  with  force  and  conviction  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation.  The  life  of  the  statesman  was  the  high  ideal  cherished 
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in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  boy,  and  to  him  the  fame  of  Burke  and  Pitt, 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison  possessed  far  more  alluring  charms  than  the 
renown  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton. 

The  Southerner  never  thought  of  writing  for  remuneration,  and  the 
idea  never  entered  his  head  of  handing  his  name  down  to  posterity  and 
to  fame  through  the  merit  of  literary  productions.  Yet  along  the  line  of 
their  natural  inclinations,  the  intellectual  minds  of  the  South  found  time 
to  carve  out  a  literature  peculiarly  their  own. 

In  the  domain  of  politics  and  political  economy,  the  Southerner  was 
perfectly  at  home.  In  this  connection  many  of  the  brilliant  men  of  the 
South  by  the  vigor  and  effectiveness  of  their  style  accomplished  great 
results  in  political  works  and  made  for  their  section  a  political  literature 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  nation.  The  economics  of  government  were 
dealt  with  in  a  masterful  manner,  and  the  works  of  Clay  and  Calhoun 
and  other  prominent  Southerners  on  the  great  questions  then  before  the 
people  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  literature  of  any  country. 

Upon  the  important  issues  of  a  political  campaign  the  voice  and  pen 
of  the  Southerner  bore  with  decisive  effect,  and  in  the  halls  of  the 
National  Capitol  the  thorough  knowledge  of  political  literature  shone 
through  the  most  powerful  speeches  ever  delivered  in  that  place. 

In  their  leisure  moments  as  a  pastime  and  not  a  duty,  as  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  profession,  the  cultivated  Southerner  would  occasionally  write 
in  a  most  interesting  and  literary  style,  yet  the  South  could  lay  no  just 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  literature  that  would  stand  the  criticisms  of 
men  of  great  literary  ability. 

But  with  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  came  a  new  state  of 
affairs.  Riches  had  taken  wings,  poverty  crouched  in  the  hallway  of 
the  elegant  mansion;  fortune  had  been  swept  away  and  desolation 
marked  the  path  of  the  invading  host.  With  an  energy  born  of  a  firm 
determination  to  succeed,  the  people  of  the  South  bent  to  the  task  before 
them.  The  war-horse  went  to  the  furrow;  the  dainty  hand,  so  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  hard  work,  disdained  not  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  strong  man  sought  in  every  available  field  of  labor  a  means 
to  keep  the  gaunt  wolf  from  the  door.  Then  it  was  that  a  new  field 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  man,  and  in  those  dark  and 
gloomy  days  the  pen  became  in  truth  far  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Under  such  surroundings  “Surrey  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  “Mohun,”  and 
other  works  were  spread  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  yielded  to 
John  Esten  Cooke  a  rich  and  lasting  renown.  In  the  realm  of  poetry 
the  sweet  songs  of  Sydney  Lanier,  Father  Ryan  and  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne  evidenced  the  melody  of  the  Southern  pen,  and  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  years  in  the  South  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  literature 
that  to-day  is  fast  becoming  famous. 

But  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  the  South  could  boast  no  literature 
worthy  of  the  name;  to-day  the  progress  of  twenty-five  years  discloses 
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quite  a  number  of  brilliant,  charming,  interesting,  forcible  writers,  who 
have  won  the  plaudits  of  the  literary  world  through  the  genius  of  their 
glowing  pens.  After  the  war  the  interesting  scenes  and  happenings  in 
the  South  were  numerous,  and  anything  written  in  accurate  and  pleas¬ 
ing  style  concerning  them  was  read  with  avidity.  A  new  people,  the 
Negro  race,  had  been  liberated,  and  their  customs,  habits,  dialect  and 
simple  faith  became  subjects  of  great  interest  throughout  Christendom. 
Hence  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Southern  writers  to  find  subjects  upon 
which  to  write,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  genius  and  ability 
brought  them  prominently  before  the  reading  public. 

The  accuracy  with  which  they  wrote;  the  freshness  of  their  style  of 
writing;  the  peculiar  yet  natural  coloring  given  to  objects  and  events 
with  which  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted,  gained  for  them  at  once 
a  ready  attention  at  the  hands  of  cultured  and  intelligent  people. 

They  wrote  for  the  most  part  of  events  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  through  this  medium  spoke  with  authority  and  precision  concern¬ 
ing  matters  in  which  the  world  had  a  deep  interest. 

Among  the  most  interesting  people  in  the  South  were  the  Creoles,  and 
their  life  in  Louisiana  was  a  favorite  theme.  A  class  of  citizens  peculiar 
to  that  section,  with  customs  and  habits  of  their  own,  and  a  history  at 
once  charming  and  delightful.  It  was  not  long  after  the  war  when  the 
pen  of  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  commenced  to  describe  these  people  and 
their  life  and  manners.  “Old  Creole  Days”  was  read  extensively  by 
the  pubiic  and  favorably  received.  “The  Grandissimes,”  “Madame 
Delphine,”  and  his  later  novel,  “Dr.  Sevier,”  are  productions  of  high 
literary  merit.  Along  the  same  line  of  work  Miss  Grace  King,  a  young 
lady  of  New  Orleans,  has  written  in  a  charming  style  on  subjects  of 
interest,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  manner  exceedingly  fine  and  original. 
“Monsieur  Motte”  and  “  Bonne  Maman  ”  are  her  chief  works.  They 
are  not  extravagant  in  their  conception  or  execution,  but  shadow  forth 
the  warm  temperament  and  genial  nature  of  the  Southern  writer.  The 
Dukesborough  Tales,”  embodying  the  faithful  description  of  the  citizen 
of  Middle  Georgia  before  the  war,  have  won  a  literary  reputation  to  be 
envied  by  the  very  best,  and  the  author,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  a  true  and  forcible  delineator  of  the  chaiactei 
and  customs  of  a  people  whose  history  abounds  with  incidents  of  a  rare 
and  interesting  nature.  “Old  Mark  Langston,  a  Tale  of  Duke’s  Creek, 
and  “Two  Gray  Tourists”  are  among  the  best  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Southern  literature.  He  is  still  engaged  in  writing  short  chaiactei 
sketches,  and  has  in  contemplation  a  novel  illustrating  the  highei  types 

of  Georgia  country  and  village  life. 

Joel  Chandler  Harriss,  an  eminent  Georgia  author,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  posterity  as  “Uncle  Remus.  As  a  master  ot  the  negio  dia¬ 
lect,  now  so  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  change  of  circumstances, 
he  stands  without  a  superior,  and  equalled  only  by  Thomas  Nelson  1  age. 
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Through  the  pages  of  his  “Uncle  Remus  Stories”  there  sparkle  the 
quaintness  and  drollery  of  those  old  and  fascinating  tales  told  to  the 
children  by  the  old  black  “  mammy”  before  the  war.  He  is,  therefore, 
to  be  thanked  for  preserving  them  in  story,  that  the  younger  generation 
may  hear  the  tales  that  once  delighted  their  fathers  and  their  mothers. 

Although  the  usual  style  of  Mr.  Harriss  in  his  dialect  stories  is  humor¬ 
ous  in  its  nature,  still  he  is  a  master  of  pathos.  “  Free  Joe  and  the  Rest 
of  the  World,”  is  a  pathetic  story  in  itself. 

Who  has  not  read  the  delightful  stories  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son'  Page  and  embodied  in  the  book,  “  In  Ole  Virginny”  ?  “  Marse  Chan” 

is  a  story  related  by  an  old  and  faithful  negro  servant,  and  is  a  “  truth¬ 
ful,  dramatic,  pathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  delightfully  humorous 
representation.”  “  Meh  Lady,”  “Ole  ’Stracted,”  “  Polly,”  and  other 
stories,  illustrate  the  accuracy  and  interest  of  his  style  of  writing.  He 
ranks  alongside  of  Joel  Chandler  Harriss  in  the  matter  of  dialect  writing. 

Among  the  women  writers  of  the  South  might  be  mentioned  many 
Avhose  works  entitle  them  to  lasting  reputations. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Miss  Mary  Murfree,  is 
a  name  familiar  to  Southern  readers.  Her  delightful  stories  of  the 
mountain  people  of  East  Tennessee  have  been  read  far  and  wide.  The 
perfect  delineation  of  character,  and  the  easy  and  graceful  style  enchant 
the  reader,  and  proclaim  her  as  deserving  a  lasting  reputation.  She  has 
written  a  great  many  interesting  stories,  and  her  claim  to  a  higher  rank 
in  Southern  literature  is  a  just  one. 

The  latest  star  in  Southern  literature  that  has  shone  out  brilliantly  is 
the  name  of  Amelia  Rives.  In  one  single  book  she  secured  for  herself 
a  permanent  abode  in  the  temple  of  literary  fame,  and  “  The  Quick  or 
the  Dead  ”  has  been  read  far  and  wide,  bringing  to  its  author  the  plaudits 
of  all  literary  people. 

Besides  these  authors,  others  might  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  merit,  but  it  needs  no  further  comment  along  this  line,  surely 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  paper,  to  show  that  the  South  has  a 
literature  of  its  own  of  which  it  should  not  be  ashamed. 

When  I  reach  that  part  of  the  topic  upon  which  my  remarks  have 
been  invited  that  bears  upon  what  the  schools  of  the  South  have  not 
had  to  do  with  our  Southern  literature,  being  confronted,  as  I  am  to-day, 
by  so  many  prominent  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  I  am  at 
once  overtaken  in  this  discussion  by  many  doubts  and  serious  misgiv¬ 
ings.  Would  that  the  facts  before  me  could  justify  a  change  in  the 
subject-matter  even  now,  and  permit  me,  with  a  happier  spirit,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  powerfully  patriotic  encomium  upon  the  schools  of  the 
South  for  what  they  have  had  to  do  with  Southern  literature. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  studiously  sought, 
through  libraries  whose  doors  have  been  open  to  me,  to  find  just  some¬ 
thing  to  warrant  a  bold  deviation  from  the  strict  reading  of  the  text 
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assigned  me  by  leaving  out  that  little  word  “not,”  and  making  the 
heading  over  this  discourse  read,  “Southern  Literature,  and  what  our 
excellent  Southern  Schools  have  had  to  do  with  it.  I  feel  just  that 
friendly  to  our  Southern  educators. 

But,  alas!  the  evidence  on  their  side  of  this  case  is  wofully  meagre, 
and  I  am  forced  to  declare  in  simple  honesty  and  frankness  that  my 
theme  has  been  w-ell  chosen.  The  truth  is,  Southern  schools  have  not 
had  all  to  do  with  the  literature  of  this  section  that  they  might  have 
had  to  do,  and  certainly  have  not  done  all  they  need  to  have  done.  Just 
whether  this  fact— for  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  intend  to  show-— should  be  charged 
as  a  serious  fault  against  any  one  feature  of  our  common  school  system, 
or  against  our  prosperous  universities,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  can 
only  assert  that  it  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  fact  that  but  little  influence 
from  educational  institutions  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  South¬ 
ern  literature.  I  do  not  avow  that  the  pages  of  that  literature  would 
glow-  with  any  brighter  sparkle  w-ith  the  finger-marks  of  the  scholar 
upon  them,  for  who  knows  but  that  the  bright  spirit  of  originality  that 
shines  throughout  the  writings  of  many  of  our  Southern  authors  w-ould 
have  been  burned  out  by  the  blaze  of  the  student’s  lamp,  and  many  a 
book  made  dull  now  rich  in  the  splendor  of  ready  wit,  and  abounding 
in  the  wisdom  of  an  instinctive  “  cornfield  common  sense?” 

On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  assert  that  education  could  possibly  impov  ¬ 
erish  the  literature  of  any  nation.  I  would  greatly  deplore  this  were  it  a 
fact  in  the  case  of  the  South. 

To  review  the  lives  of  those  who  have  w-on  fame  in  the  field  of  South¬ 
ern  literature;  to  read  the  productions  of  their  charmingly  facile  but 
untutored  pens;  to  hear  the  stories  of  simple  Southern  life  told  in  books 
much  like  one  w-ould  expect  to  hear  them  told  on  a  w-inter’s  night 
around  a  spacious  open  fire  place,  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Southern 
architecture,  and  to  grasp  the  gems  of  truth  that  come  with  those  stories, 
one  must  conclude  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  scholarly  grace 
and  beauty,  but  still  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  our  literature. 

No  one  can  arrogate  to  himself  the  air  of  a  prophet  even  now,  and 
say  that  the  schools  could  have  made  powerful  and  more  famous  the 
products  of  George  W.  Cable’s  self-educated  mind  while  he  w-as  a  clerk 
in  a  cotton  factor’s  office  in  New  Orleans;  nor  can  anyone  warrant  the 
assertion  that  the  beauty  of  Joel  Chandler  Harriss  originality  could  ha\  e 
been  improved  upon  had  he  enjoyed  in  his  younger  days  the  full 
advantage  of  continued  school-life,  but  the  declaration  is  made  easy 
that  had  the  Southern  schools  always  been  attentive  to  the  promotion 
and  development  of  a  Southern  literature,  there  w-ould  to-day  be  a  more 
substantial  basis  to  that  literature,  more  authors  and  better  writers. 

How  strange  it  is  that  Southern  schools  to-day  do  not  teach  Southei  n 
literature  !  How  strange  that  Southern  students  are  not  made  familiar 
with  Southern  authors!  Why,  I  recently  heard  it  told  of  some  bright 
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Atlanta  scholars  that  when  their  teacher  read  them  a  selection  from  one 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harriss’  plantation  stories,  they  all,  with  one  voice, 
inquired,  “  Is  Mr.  Harriss  a  Southern  man?”  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  their  own  city,  and  a  prominent  editorial  writer 
on  their  leading  daily  newspaper.  Go  to  any  Northern  school,  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  and  almost  every  child  who  has  finished  its 
fourth  reader  can  tell  you  much  concerning  the  life  of  Mr.  Harriss;  can 
laugh  with  you  about  “  the  tar-baby  ”  and  “Brer  Rabbit,”  and  tell  you, 
with  it  all,  that  they  learned  it  at  school  in  the  study  of  American  litera¬ 
ture.  In  this  way  the  Northern  youths  are  brought  up  to  feel  a  pride  in 
their  country’s  literature,  to  entertain  aspirations  in  that  field  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  consequence  is  the  North  has  developed  its  literature  by 
developing  its  literary  resources — resources  not  a  particle  more  fertile 
than  those  of  the  South.  The  suggestion  is  clear. 

The  question  of  “ School  Libraries”  was  then  considered 
in  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  T.  White,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

No  teacher,  no  one  interested  in  the  proper  education  of  the  young, 
can  avoid  feelings  of  alarm  as  he  notes  the  character  of  the  flood  of  lit¬ 
erature — good,  indifferent  and  evil,  which — ever  increasing,  is  pouring 
out  daily  so  abundantly  from  so  many  of  the  printing  presses  of  our 
land.  The  question  naturally  arises,  How  may  the  evil  influence  be 
averted?  What  incentives  or  precautions  may  be  taken  so  that  this 
potent  agency,  this  plethora  of  literature  that  is  so  fraught  with  good 
or  ill.  may  flow  in  the  proper  channels;  what  mighty  weapon  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  everyone’s  success,  the  habit  of  reading,  as  a  rule,  what  is  the 
highest  and  best  in  literature  may  be  secured  ?  The  response  to  the  latter 
question  years  ago  has  been  given  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  devel¬ 
oped  portions  of  our  country,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  in  a 
school,  be  it  district,  township,  or  private,  and  not  find  at  least  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  school  library.  They  there  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  of  a  successful  school  is  a  carefully  selected  and 
well  managed  library.  The  reading  habit  and  taste  for  good  literature 
are  matters  of  cultivation,  and  the  same  should  be  begun  in  childhood. 
The  teacher  has  the  pupil  under  his  charge  during  his  most  impression¬ 
able  age,  and  just  so  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  read  no  one  will  gainsay 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  sure  to  read  other  books 
besides  text-books.  In  many,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
books  will  be  of  a  proper  character — those  selected  by  the  home  folks  or 
drawn  from  a  Sunday-school  library,  etc.  Again,  a  number  will  read 
books  suggested  to  them  by  companions  and  playmates.  A  goodly 
number,  too,  will  not  care  for  reading  at  all  unless  by  some  meins  an 
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interest  is  developed  in  the  matter.  The  great  agency  in  this  most 
important  work  of  directing  the  reading  of  the  young  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher,  provided  he  has  something  in  the  way  of  a  library  at  his 
command.  No  one  will  doubt  the  statement  that  the  teacher  has  it  in 
his  power  to  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  books  in  which  he  knows 
they  will  become  interested,  and  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  It 
is  among  the  juvenile  literature  of  the  day,  rich,  varied,  and  plentiful 
as  it  is,  that  the  tastes  are  to  be  formed  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
fortune  of  the  future  is  to  depend.  In  it  we  have  a  strong  and  brilliant 
blade  ready  for  our  youthful  warrior.  But  whether  it  is  to  cut  its  way 
upward  to  divine  heights  or  downward  to  realms  of  stagnation  and 
iniquity,  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  pupil’s  first  introduction.  No 
boy  has  read  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  or  girl  read  “  Little  Women,” 
or  “  Old  Fashioned  Girl,”  without  being  a  better  child  at  home,  a  better 
pupil  in  school,  and  a  better  playmate  on  the  school-ground.  But  how 
often  is  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  these  books  before  he 
will  read  them  ?  Yet  when  once  a  bright  boy  or  girl  has  been  found 
and  interested  and  started  in  reading,  he  is  almost  sure  to  continue 
under  those  influences  all  his  life.  Never  was  there  a  truer  saying  than 
that  many  a  man  dates  an  era  in  his  life  from  the  reading  of  a  good 
book.  The  teacher,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  in  this  line,  must 
have  a  library  at  his  disposal;  must  have  the  books  where  he  can  show 
them,  read  extracts  from  them,  make  the  pupils  take  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  them.  The  State  or  county  must  recognize  libraries  as  necessary 
companions  to  the  most  successful  school.  Long  ago  such  men  as 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  said  that  the  privileges  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  libraries  aid  popular  education.  If  we  are  to  educate  the 
masses  we  must  put  into  their  hands  the  best  reading,  and  “  this,  say  they, 
must  come  through  libraries."  Has  ever  a  teacher  thought  seriously 
how  much  comes  from  schools,  and  how  much  from  reading?  How 
often  is  the  best  work  of  the  school-room  neutralized  by  the  vicious  lit¬ 
erature  so  abundant  on  book-stalls.  Yet  in  many  an  instance  this  read¬ 
ing  has  come  through  ignorance  of  better  literature  or  its  delights. 

In  district  schools,  above  all,  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  establish 
something  in  the  way  of  libraries.  But,  then,  the  question  aries,  How 
are  the  means  to  be  obtained?  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the 
county  or  State  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  for  this  purpose  will 
only  result  in  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  appropriation  should  not  be  made. 

.Again,  books  may  be  obtained  by  donation.  Many  a  person  will  only 
be  too  glad  to  donate  books  to  a  school,  provided  he  is  sure  that  they 
will  be  appreciated  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Again,  funds  may  be  raised  through  school  exhibitions,  spelling- 
matches,  etc. 
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After  the  funds  have  been  procured,  the  most  difficult  matter  that 
will  then  come  up  will  be  the  selection  of  books.  This  should  be  done 
by  a  competent  person  or  a  committee.  To  the  objection,  so  fre¬ 
quently  made,  that  the  child  has  no  taste  for  the  class  of  reading  with 
which  the  more  matured  judgment  would  provide  him,  there  is  but  one 
answer.  Taste  is  as  much  a  matter  of  education  and  habit  as  cleanli¬ 
ness  or  morality,  or  as  conscience  is  the  slow  growth  of  ceaseless  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  planted  in  a  thousand  tiny  seeds  by  the  loving  Chris¬ 
tian  watchfulness  of  parents  and  teachers.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
committee  appointed  by  this  body,  should  not  have  prepared  by  the  next 
meeting  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  district  school  libraries.  In  the 
list  should  be  no  costly  subscription  books.  The  books  recommended 
should  be  purchasable  at  wholesale  rates.  Those  selected  might  include 
books  that  would  interest  parents.  The  district  library  should  hold  a 
place  in  the  social  life  of  the  district.  It  must  supply  an  attraction, 
must  be  read  and  talked  over  by  the  elder  members  of  the  family— in 
other  words,  must  be  literature. 

The  writer  is  pleased  to  note  under  this  head  that  some  leading  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  of  the  country  have  gotten  up  sets  of  carefully  selected 
books  suitable  for  school  libraries,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 
After  the  library  has  been  selected,  the  efficiency  of  it  will  depend  upon 
the  teacher.  Upon  his  skillful  guidance  will  depend  whether  it  shall 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  or  not. 

The  subject  was  still  further  discussed  by  Prof.  M.  K. 
Clements,  of  Blount  College,  Alabama;  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  of 
Fairview  College,  North  Carolina,  and  Prof.  Wharton  S. 
Jones,  President  of  Tennessee  State  Teachers’  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year: 
Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Athens, 
Georgia,  President ;  Rev.  Morgan  Callaway,  ot  Emery  Col¬ 
lege,  Georgia,  Secretary. 


E.  C.  Branson, 
Secretary. 


•J.  Id.  SHINN, 

President. 
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Coleman,  W.  E.,  State  Superintendent . Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
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Costello,  Miss  Annie . -Iuka,  Miss. 

Canfield,  Miss  Mary . Water  Valley,  Miss. 
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Cooper,  O.  H.,  Superintendent  City  Schools.. .Galveston,  Texas. 
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Finger.  Mrs.  S.  M.. . ..Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Hibler,  Miss  Carrie  B . . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hibler,  Miss  Fannie . . . . . . Cooksville,  Miss. 

Hill,  D.  A.. . . . . . - . Kossuth,  Miss. 

Harris,  T.  G . . . Dallas,  Texas. 

Hyd^n,  John  W . . . London,  Tenn. 

Hudgin,  C.  C . . . Morrelton,  Ark. 

Huffaker,  H.  D.,  County -Supt.  of  Schools . Chattanooga,,  Tenn. 

Hanna,  J.  A.,  President  of  Hardin  College - Savannah,  Tenn. 

Henderson,  Miss  Ada . .Cameron,  Texas. 

Haley,  Miss  Irene . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Harvey,  Miss  Lucy . . . . East  Bend,  Texas. 
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Hill,  Miss  Alice . . . Sparta,  Term. 

Hayes,  J.  M . Chattanooga,  Term. 

Hixon,  Samuel . ..Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Huffaker,  W.  F . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hines,  J.  J.  D.,  Cumberland  University . Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Ives,  Mrs.  Hannah . . . New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Ingram,  Mrs.  L.  M. . . . . . Brunswick,  Ga. 

Jack,  W.  H.,  State  Superintendent _ _ Baton  Rogue,  La. 

Jordan,  Junius. . . . . . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Johnson,  D.  B.,  Pres.  Winthrop  School. . Columbia,  S.  C. 

Jarvis,  Thomas  J.,  ex-Governor  N.  C. . Greenville,  N.  C. 

Jarvis,  Mrs.  T.  J . . Greenville,  N.  C. 

Justice,  Mrs.  Anna . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Justice,  J.  E.,  West  Point  School . . West  Point,  Miss. 

John,  Z.  T.,  Curry  College... . Longfield,  Ya. 

Jones,  Wharton,  S.,  Military  Institute . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jordan,  Junius. . . . . . . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Joynes,  Edward  S.,  University  S.  C . . Columbia,  S.  C. 

Jones,  R.  E.,  County  Superintendent  Schools.. Cave,  Tenn. 

Jenkins,  J.  D . . . 1..  Darkey  Springs,  Tenn. 

Justice,  J.  E . . . .  .West  Point,  Miss. 

Kenan,  Thomas  S.,  Attorney  General. . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Knight,  Mrs.  M.  F.,  Home  School . . Selma,  Ala. 

Kelly,  John  E.,  Model  School . ...Charlotte,  N.  C. 

King,  Joseph,  Military  School _ .' . . Suffolk,  Va. 

Ivittrell,  Miss  Josie . . . ...Winona,  Tenn. 

Kellogg,  G.  T. . . . . Edgeworth,  Ga.  * 

Kohlheim,  Lewis . . . . Harrison,  Miss. 

Kelso,  J.  H . . . Madison ville,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  R.  H.,  Pres.  Judson  College _ Hendersonville,  N.^C. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  R.  H - - - .Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Miss  Kate . Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  E.  B.,  City  Schools . . . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  W.  G.,  City  Schools. . ...Asheville,  N.  C. 

Long,  J.  D . . . .Batesville,  Ark. 

Lee,  Arthur . . . . Russellville,  Ark. 

Love,  Rev.  J.  F . . . Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Lyon,  W.  T . . . Oxford,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  II.  W.,  Academy . Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Long,  John  S.,  County  Superintendent . .-.New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Virgil  A . .Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Lipscomb,  Dabney,  Agr.  &  M’ch.  Col. . .Middleton,  Mississippi. 

Lawhorn,  Miss  Julia  V . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lawhorn,  Miss  Mary  P . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lowry,  Miss  Ella . . . Iuka,  Miss. 
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Love,  Miss  Bunnie . . . . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Leavite,  V.  W .  . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Landreth,  Miss  Clara . . . Waco,  Texas. 

Lucas,  S.  D . . . . . . Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Lacefield,- W.  P...  . . . . .Whitney,  Texas. 

Lowry,  Miss  Ella . . . . Guntown,  Miss. 

London,  L.  S . . . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Landrum,  J.  M . . . . . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lowry,  J.  R.. . . Hill  City,  Tenn. 

LeWright,  Miss  Estelle . . . . . Austin,  Tex. 

Myrick,  Mrs.  F . Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Mason,  C.  N.,  County  Superintendent _ Harlowe,  N.  C. 

Morson,  Hugh,  Male  Academy . . . .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Massey,  John  E  .  State  Superintendent . ..Richmond,  Ya. 

McDonald,  Miss  Lina . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

McDonald,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  City  Schools . ...Winston,  N.  C. 

Murfee,  J.  T.,  Military  School . Marion,  Ala. 

Marsh,  Miss  Mary  Virginia,  City  Schools. . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Massey,  W.  T. ,  A.  &  M.  College . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Moise,  Miss  Dulcie . . . . . Sumpter,  S.  C. 

Massey,  John  W . . ...Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Merwin,  J.  B.,  Ed.  Am.  Journal  Education .. . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McMillen,  J.  N.,  Normal  School . ...Iuka,  Miss. 

McCahan,  John  E. . . . Baltimore,  Md. 

Madison,  R  L  ,  Academy .  . ....Painter,  N.  C. 

McRae,  Mrs.  E.  A . . Alma,  N.  C. 

Morgan,  B.  S.,  State  Superintendent . .Charleston,  West  Ya. 

Mclver,  Charles  D.,  Pres.  Girls’ Training  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

McPeak,  J.  W . . . Pollard,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  T.  L _ _ _ _ McDonald,  Tenn. 

McCutcheon,  J.  M . . . . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Miller,  W.  J . . Upson,  Tenri. 

Moore,  Miss  Bessie,  County  Sup’t  Schools _ Savannah,  Tenn. 

Mayfield,  W.  D.,  State  Sup’t  Pub.  Inst... . Columbia,  S.  C. 

Morris,  James . . . . . Ridgedale,  Tenn. 

McDonald,  T.  C  . . . Ridgedale,  Tenn. 

Millar,  Rev.  A.  C.,  Hendrix  College... . Conway,  Ark. 

McDuffie,  Miss  Lettie . . Marion,  S.  C. 

McDarman,  Miss  Lina . Trenton,  Tenn. 

McLain,  Miss  Carrie . . . . . Monroe,  La. 

Martin,  Miss  L.  J . . . Lewisville,  Ark. 

Morgan,  Miss  Mary  P . . . . . . Water  Valley.  Miss. 

McCallie,  J.  M . . . . . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

McSpaden,  Miss  Sallie.. . . . . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Milner,  Miss  Mary...  . Florence,  Ala. 
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Murray,  T.  P.._ . . . .Morrelton,  Ark. 

Maxwell,  Miss  Jennie . . Austin,  Texas. 

Moseley,  Miss  Hattie  B. . . . . Dallas,  Texas. 

Morris,  Miss  Agnes . . . . Dalton,  Ga. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  State  Superintendent . . . Baltimore,  Md.. 

Neal,  Miss  Anna  R.,  City  Schools... _ _ Winston,  N.  C. 

Nicholson,  J.  W.,  A.  &  M.  College _ _ Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Neathery,  Mrs.  J.  B . . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Nance,  Miss  B . . . .Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Miss  Bethena,  Tracy  Academy, _ Charlotte,  Tenn. 

Nicholson,  J.  W.,  University  Louisiana. . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Noble,  Miss  . . . . Waco,  Texas. 

Overton,  Miss  Jessie . . . . San  Antonia,  Texas. 

Oglesby,  M.  M . . . Plano,  Texas. 

O’Connor,  Miss  M.  E . . . Louisville,  Ky. 

O'Connor,  Miss  Agnes . . . . Louisville,  Ky. 

Ousts,  D.  A.  G.,  News  and  Courier .  . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prettyman,  E.  B.,  State  Superintendent . Baltimore,  Md. 

Parham  R.  H _ ...  _ _ _ Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Poteat,  W.  L.,  Wake  Forest  College  . . ..Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Pearsall,  P.  M.,  County  Superintendent . .Trenton,  N.  C. 

Payne,  M.  L.,  County  Superintendent _ .Ocala,  FJa. 

Peele,  W.  J .  . . ....Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Patrick,  Miss  Hennie,  Home  School _ _ Kinston,  N.  C. 

Patrick,  Miss  Jennie,  Horner  School  . Kinston,  N.  C. 

Parker,  C.  J.,  City  Schools . . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Parker,  D.  B.,  Principal  Progressive  Inst . Dunn,  N.  C. 

Pierce  Mrs.  M.  A . . . . Water  Valley,  Miss. 

Preston,  J.  R.,  State  Supt,  Public  Institute _ Jackson,  Miss. 

Paulette,  John  W . . . . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Pennick,  Miss  Rosa,  Blind  Institute . .Austin,  Texas. 

Patrick,  John  B.,  Military  Institute . .Anderson,  S.  C. 

Patrick,  John  N.,  Military  Institute. . . Anderson,  S.  C. 

Parrent,  Miss  Georgia  . .  Louisville,  Ky. 

Parrent,  Miss  Tate . . . . Louisville,  Ky. 

Price,  Miss  Kate . ... . . . . .Orchard  Knob,  Tenn. 

Philbeck,  E.  G . . . . Bentonville,  Ark. 

Patterson,  J.  P.,  Supt.  City  Schools . . . Pensacola,  Fla. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Nola  O . . . Pensacola,  Fla. 

Palmer,  Solomon,  President  Atheneum . East  Lake,  Ala. 

Putnam,  Miss  Emma . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Price,  Miss  Mollie,  County  Supt,  Schools - Dyersville,  Tenn. 

Pryor,  Miss  Kate . . . ..Gainesville,  Texas. 

Porter,  Billie,  Herald . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Porter,  Miss .  — . . . Lake  City,  Fla. 
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Rouse,  Mrs.  T.  R._ . . . Kinston,  N.  C. 

Ruffin,  Miss  Janie . . . ...Old  Church,  Va. 

Royail,  Isham,  County  Superintendent . .Clinton,  N.  C. 
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Ray,  B.  W.,  Class,  and  Math.  School _ Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Ray,  Mrs.  B.  W  — . Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Rose,  Wyckliffe . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rice.  J.  H.,  ex-State  Superintendent . Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rivers,  W.  W.,  Columbia  High  School _ _ Columbia,  Miss. 

Reeves,  Jackson,  Jefferson  College . Washington,  Miss. 

Reeves,  Mrs.  Jackson..... . . . Washington.  Miss. 

Reeves,  Miss  S.  A . . . Black  Hawk,  Miss. 

Riggs,  Miss  M.  C..  Female  Institute. .  .Marshall,  Texas. 

Rowell,  Mrs.  Clara  B . . Piedmont,  S  C. 

Rhodes,  Miss  M.  L . . . . . . Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Richardson,  J.  II . Sweet  Water,  Tenn. 

Rogers,  Miss  Annie . . . Iuka,  Miss. 

Ray,  D.  G.. . . . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Roark,  R.  N.,  State  Normal  School . ...Lexington,  Ky. 

Ramsay,  W.  A.,  Superintendent  City  Schools. Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Russell,  Miss  Mary . ...Hartsell,  Ala. 

Ramsey,  George  J.,  Pres.  Silliman  College  ...  Clinton,  La. 

Riddle,  J.  H . . . - ' . —  Ashland ,  Ala. 

Rounsavalle,  Mrs .  . Waco,  Tex. 

Ridley,  Miss  Margaret . Austin,  Tex. 

Roose,  Isaac . Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ray,  David  G.,  Peabody  Normal  College . .Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robb,  Mrs.  M.  J  . . . . San  Antonia,  Tex. 

Robb,  Miss  Edwina . . . San  Antonia,  Tex 

Rogers,  Miss  Anna . . . Iuka,  Miss. 

Riddelle,  J.  H . .  . .  Ashland,  Ala. 

Ross,  Miss  Jessie .  . . Savannah,  Tenn. 

Riggs,  Miss  Mary . . Marshall,  Texas. 

Rosencrance,  Miss  Lillian . . ...Lookout Mountain,  Tenn. 

Rogers,  James  B . . . Lakeside,  Tenn. 

Rogers,  Joel . . . .Sale  Creek,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  John  W . . . . .Soddy.  Tenn. 

Richardson,  J.  H.,  President  Seminary _ Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Roof,  F.  M.,  Superintendent  City  Schools _ Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Shinn,  J.  H.,  State  Superintendent . . . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shinn,  Mrs.  J.  H_  .  _ . . . . . .. . ..Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Sterling,  Mrs.  B.  B.,  City  Schools „ _ Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Simpson,  Miss  Annie . . . . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Speight,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Institute _ _ LaGrange,  N.  C. 

Speight,  Miss  Alma,  Institute _ _ _ La  Grange,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Frank  M.,  University  Tennessee _ Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Shackles,  W.  E  , _ _ _ _ _ _ River  Hill,  Tenn. 

Sweeney,  Miss  Margaret _ ...  _ Louisville,  Ky. 

Stephens,  W.  E _ _ _ _ Dayton,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Miss  Florence  I.... _ _ Forth  Worth,  Texas. 

Smith,  Miss  Lucy . . . . ..Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sullivan,  J.  M.,  Nat.  Science  College . Jackson,  La. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  College.. . . . _  ..Davidson  College,  N.  C. 

Smith,  A.  C . . . . . ..Baltimore,  Md. 

Swindell,  J.  IL,  Academy . 1 _ _ Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Smedes,  B  ,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  School _ Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sinclair,  N.  A.,  County  Superintendent _ ...Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Starnes,  J.  W.,  County  Superintendent . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Siler,  C.  F.,  Academy _ _ _ _ _ Holly  Springs,  N.  C. 

Skinner,  Miss  M.  F _ _ _ _ Edenton,  N.  C. 

Smith/  Miss  Minnie,  Academy _ ...Glenn  Springs,  S.  C. 

Stewart,  Miss  Metta . . . . . Maxton,  N.  C. 

Southgate.  Miss  Hunter _ _ Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Euler  B.,  Female  College _ LaGrange,  Ga. 

Stone,  M.  W _ _ _ _ Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shepherd,  Henry  E.,  Charleston  College . -Charleston,  S.  C. 

Stuart,  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.,  Female  Institute . ..Staunton,  Va. 

Seals,  W.  W.,  A.  and  M.  College.... _ _ Lake  City,  Fla. 

Savage,  M . . . . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Sibley,  Miss  Leila. . . . ..Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Seals,  Mrs.  W.  W . . . . ..Lake  City,  Fla. 

Spence,  J.  L... . . . . . .  .Tylertown,  Miss. 

Shearer.  J.  B..  President  Davidson  College _ Davidson  College,  N.  C! 

Sweatman,  Miss  Mary . . . Winona,  Miss. 

Seay,  Miss  M.  J  . . . . . Iuka,  Miss. 

Slaton,  W.  F  ,  Supt.  of  City  Schools _ _ ..Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stanton,  Miss  Mary  J . . . El  Paso,  Texas. 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  Christine,  Supt.  of  Drawing.. .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Stoltzfus,  Miss  Amanda . . . . . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Miss  Mary - - - - Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Miss  Lucy...  . . ..Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Stephenson,  Charles  M . . . Mobile,  Ala. 

Sherrod,  Miss  S . . . Columbus,  Miss. 

Sherrod,  Miss  E . . . . Meridian,  Miss. 
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Shackelford,  Miss  May . . . Courtland,  Ala. 

Stewart,  J.  M.,  A.  and  M.  College  . Lake  City,  Fla. 

Surratt,  E.  O . . .. . . . Skull  Shoal,  S.  C. 

Telfair,  S.  F . . . .. . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Ed.  Porter,  State  Superintendent. -Frankfort,  Ky. 

Thompson,  D.  Matt.,  Supt.  of  City  Schools _ Statesville,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Price,  Supt.  of  City  Schools . . Union  City,  Tenn. 

Tharpe,  W.  H.,  Female  Institute . Searcy,  Ark. 

Thompson,  A.  F.,  Academy _ _ _ Candler,  N.  C, 

Tucker,  Miss  Mollie . . . . .Louisville,  Ky. 

Tate,  A.  W . . . . . . Collinsville,  Ala. 

Todd,  Miss  Carrie . . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Mattie  B  ,  Public  School . Lanesville,  Ky. 

Tarrant,  Mrs.  S.  T . . . . . Montgomery,  Ala. 

Toon,  W.  B.,  Morrelton  College _ _ Morrelton,  Ark. 

Toon,  Mrs.  W.  B  _ _ _ _ _ Morrelton,  Ark. 

Venable,  M.  P  . . . . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Vick,  John  C . . .  Olmstead,  Ky. 

Vickers,  W.  G.,  County  Superintendent _ Durham,  N.  C. 

Van  Wie,  C.  B.,  State  Normal  School _ Florence,  Ala. 

Varnell,  J.  R  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ Lakeside,  Tenn. 

Vawter,  C.  E.,  Miller  Industrial  School . Crozet,  Va. 

Withers,  W.  A.,  A.  and  M.  College . ..Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Withers,  D.  H . . Newport,  Ark. 

Williams,  Miss  Mattie . Dresden,  Ky. 

Waddell,  Miss  Gertrude . . Sumpter,  S.  C. 

Whitehurst,  Miss  M.,  Home  School . ..Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Weber,  John  L.,  News  and  Courier . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Wilmer,  A.  P, ,  Academy . . . ...Abingdon,  Va. 

Wise,  Henry  A . . . . .  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

Watkins,  John  S.,  Peace  Institute . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Whitaker,  DeBerniere,  City  Schools  . . ...Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Winston,  George  T.,  Pres.  University  N.  C _ Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Williamson,  Miss  Minnie... _ _ _ _ .Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Williamson,  Miss  Rosa  . ...Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Winecoff,  T.  E . . . . . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Willis,  J.  B  —  . . . . .Smyrna,  N.  C. 

Webb,  Miss  Nina . . Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Witmer,  P.  A.,  Academy . . . Westminster,  Md. 

Willard,  Miss  Mary . . . . . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Walsh,  Miss  L.  B . Louisville,  Ky. 

Walford,  John  J . . . ...Bristol,  Tenn. 

Wyatt,  H.  D.,  Supt.  City  Schools . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wall,  P.  A . — . . . „ _ Soddy,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Igora  S - - - -  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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Wadsworth,  Mary  A . . . . . .Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Walker,  Miss  Annie . — . Savannah,  Tenn. 

Walker,  Mrs . Savannah,  Tenn. 

Walson,  O.  O . . . . . Savannah,  Tenn. 

Walker,  Arch . . . . Savannah,  Tenn. 

Williamson,  Miss  Florence . Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wyatt,  Miss  Mary,  Grammar  School _ _ Montgomery,  Ala. 

Walker,  W.  R  . . . . . . ...Union,  S.  C. 

Wagnon,  Miss  Lucy . . . ..Marshall,  Texas. 

Wagner,  Miss  . . . . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ware,  N.  E.,  Supt.  City  Schools . Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Williford,  R.  L . . . Madison,  Ga. 

Williams,  Miss  Coote. . Washington,  Ark. 

Watson,  W.  T.,  Leddin  College _ Memphis,  Tenn. 

Watson,  Miss  Laura  . . . . . . . Memphis,  Tenn. 

W^agner,  Miss  Lula _  _ Marshal,  Texas. 

Williams,  N.  W.,  Military  Institute _ Memphis,  Tenn. 

Williamson,  Miss . . Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wyatt,  Miss  . . . Montgomery,  Ala. 

Welch,  Miss  Missouri. _ _ _ _ ..Goliad,  Texas. 

Wallace,  Miss  Louisa . . . . ..Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wallace,  Miss  Fannie . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Miss  Julia . . . . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

White,  W.  T..- . 1 _ _ Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Whitney,  Miss  Birdie . . . . Water  Valley,  Miss. 

Wadsworth,  Miss  Mary  A . . . . .Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

West,  E.  E . . .  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walker,  W.  W  . .Union,  S.  C. 

Ware,  N.  E . . . ..Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Walters,  Miss  Maggie _ _ _ _ ...Cleburne,  Texas. 

Walsh,  Miss  Kate . . . . Louisville,  Ky. 

Williams,  Miss  Celia . . . . Brewton,  Ala. 

White,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  Schools . ..Morganton,  West  Va. 

Young,  Miss  Ida  A.,  Female  College . .Washington,  Ga. 

Young,  W.  J.,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution _ Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Young,  W.  E.,  Academy . . . Durham,  N.  C. 

Young.  J.  E . Laurel  Spring,  N.  C. 

Yates,  Miss  Susie  O.,  High  School . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Yates,  Miss  Laura . Waco,  Texes. 

Zettler,  B.  M.,  Supt.  City  Schools . Macon,  Ga. 

Zettler,  Mrs.  B.  M . Macon,  Ga. 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY 


Of  popular  School  Text-Books  is  endorsed  by  the 
best  teachers  everywhere,  and  adopted  or 
recommended  by  official  author¬ 
ity,  as  follows : 

»/  1 


HOLMES'  KEADE 


STATE  OF  VIRGINIA: 

LIS,  VENABLE’S 


MAURY’S  GEO(  ill  A  PHILS. 


ARITHMETICS, 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 


HOLMES’  READERS, 

S  A  N  FOR  I  >’S  A  R  IT  1 1 M  ET  ICS, 


MAURY’S  GEOGRAPHIES, 
HOLMES’  HISTORY. 


V  ENA  RLE’S 


STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

A RITH M ETICS,  MAT IllY’S  <  I E< )GR APH1 ES, 

CLARENDON  DICTIONARY. 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS: 


HOLMES’  READERS,  VENABLE’S  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY’S  GEOGRAPHI ES . 


These  books  are  also  widely  known  and  extensively  used 
in  the  following  States,  where  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to 
local  school  boards,  Georgia ,  Mississippi,  Alabama ,  Texas. 

Educators  and  members  of  school  boards  generally  are 
cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  at  any  time  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  our  books. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND 
INTRODUCTION  PRICES. 

Unversity  Publishing  Co., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS. 


66  and  68  Duane  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


'he  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  throughout  the  .Southern  States  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  following  list  of  approved 

SCHOOL  ANO  COLLEGE  TTEXX  BOOKS: 


READING  BOOKS. 

lutler’s  Series,  Chart  Primer _ SO  15 

lutler’s  Series,  First  Reader -  20 

Sutler's  Series,  Second  Reader -  30 

Sutler’s  Series,  Third  Reader _  40 

lutler’s  Series,  Fourth  Reader -  50 

Sutler's  Series,  Fifth  Reader -  6C 

Jonroe’s  New  Primer _  15 

lonroe’s  New  First  Reader _  20 

lonroe’s  New  Second  Reader _  30 

-lonroe’s  New  Third  Reader _  42 

lonroe’s  New  Fourth  Reader _  6t> 

lonroe’s  New  P’ifth  Reader _  84 

lonroe’s  Sixth  Reader  ( for  High 
Schools) _ 1  00 

SPELLING  BOOKS  AND  ETYMOLOGIES, 
lonroe’s  First  Steps  in  Spelling —  18 

lonroe’s  Practical  Speller _  25 

Complete  Writing  Speller,  per  doz _  42 

Jew  American  Primary  Speller _  15 

few  American  Pronounc’g  Speller,  20 
few  American  Advanced  Speller-  25 

.argent’s  School  Etymology _  G8 

-cholar’s  Companion.  Revised _  72 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

Butler’s  Series  ( State  Editions). 
lutler’s  Elementary  Geography..-  54 

lutler’s  Complete  Geography _ 1  20 

lutler’s  Physical  Geography _ 1  08 

lutler’s  One-Book  Course  in  Geog¬ 
raphy -  1  10 

Warren’s  Series  ( State  Editions). 

Varren’s  Primary  Geography _  50 

Varren’s  Common  Scli’l  Geogra’y,  1  12 
-Varren’s  New  Physical  Geogra’y,  1  50 
Shorter  Course. 

Varren’s  Primary  Geography _  50 

Varren’s  Brief  Course  in  Geogra’y,  1  00 
Mitchell’s  Series  ( State  Editions). 
litchell’s  First  Lessons  in  Geog’y,  36 
litchell’s  New  Primary  Geog’y.—  54 
litchell’s  New  Intermed’e  Geog’y,  1  20 
litchell’s  New  Physical  Geog’y—  1  20 
Lpgar’s  Geographic’l  Drawing  B’k,  42 
lutler’s  Tracing  Maps,  on  Manilla 

Paper,  per  100 _ 1  25 

•’rye’s  Sand  and  Clay  Modeling...  10 

MATHEMATICS. 

Butler’s  Series. 

few  American  Arithmetic.  Parti,  20 
few  American  Arithmetic.  Part  2,  30 

few  American  Arithmetic.  Part  3,  42 

few  American  Practical  Arithme¬ 


tic  (Parts  2  and  3) _  60 

few  American  Graded  Problems.  60 
Hager’s  Series. 

lager’s  Pri’ry  Lessons  in  Numb’rs,  22 
lager’s  Elementary  Arithmetic..  36 
lager’s  Common-sch’l  Arithmetic,  72 

lager’s  Elementary  Algebra _  90 

lutler’s  Elem’ts  of  Plane  Geomt’y,  54 


Eddy’s  Analytic  Geometry,  Plane,  1  25 


lodger’s  Elements  of  Mensuration,  42 

LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

*owell’s  How  to  See _  30 

Swell’s  How  to  See  (Teacher’s 

Edition) _  42 

’owell’s  How  to  Talk _  42 

’owell’s  How  to  Write _  60 

GRAMMARS,  HISTORIES,  PHYSIOLOGIES, 
lingham’s  Elementary  English 

Grammar _  25 

lingham’s  Grammar  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language _  60 


GRAMMARS,  &c.,  Continued. 
Greene’s  First  Lessons  in  English _?0  3 


Greene’s  Introduction  to  English 

Grammar -  40 

Greene’s  English  Grammar _  75 

Greene’s  New  Analysis  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language _  86 

Smith’s  English  Grammar.  New 

Edition _  40 

Goodrich’s  Child’s  History  of  the 

U.  S.  Revised  Edition _  86 

Berard’s  History  of  the  U.  S.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition -  90 

Butler’s  Pictorial  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  1  00 

Butler’s  History  of  Maryland _  60 

Phelan’s  School  Hist,  of  Tennessee,  1  CD 
“  Peter  Parley  ”  Series. 
Goodrich’s  American  Child’s  Pic¬ 
torial  Plistory  of  the  U.  S _  60 

Goodrich’s  Pictorial  Hist.  ofU.  S._  1  25 
Goodrich’s  Pict’l  Hist.of  the  World,  1  25 
Goodrich’s  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Greece,  Rome,  e’ch,  1  2-8 
Blaisdell’s  Series. 

Physiology  for  Little  Folks _  30 

How  to  Keep  Well _  4‘2 

Our  Bodies,  and  How  We  Live _  iO 


BOOK-KEEPING  AND  COPY  BOOKS. 
Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-keeping,  60 
Mayhew’s  Book-keeping  Blanks..  6  ) 
The  Business  Standard  Book-keep¬ 
ing  and  Manual _  50 

The  B  S.  Book-keeping  Blank  B’k,  18 
Butler’s  Copy  Books : 

Reg’r  Course,  Nos.  1  to  6,  per  doz.,  66 
Tracing  Course,  Nos.  1  to  2,  “  f  6 

The  Business-Stand’d  Copy  Books: 
Prim’y  Course, Nos.  1  to  7,  per  doz.,  75 
Common-school  Course,  Nos.  1  to 
7,  pei'  doz ... _  1  00 

LATIN  TEXT  BOOKS. 

McCabe’s  Bingham’s  Latin  Gram’r,  1  08 
McCabe’s  Bingham’s  Latin  Reader,  i  08 

McCabe’s  Bingham’s  Caesar _ 1  08 

Bingham’s  Latin  Grammar _ 1  08 

Bingham’s  Latin  Reader _ 1  08 

Bingham’s  Caesar _ 1  08 

Bingham’s  Latin  Prose  Compost’n.  72 
Benton’s  Bingham’s  Virgil _ 1  08 

CHARTS,  WALL  MAPS,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Butler’s  Elements  of  Chemistry...  84 

Coppee’s  Elements  of  Logic _  90 

Coppee’s  Elements  of  Rhetoric _ 1  15 

Oxford’s  Junior  Speaker _  56 

Oxford’s  Senior  Speaker _ 1  12 

Royse’s  Manual  of  Amer.  Literat’e,  1  00 
Royse’s  Manual  of  Eng.  Literature,  1  60 

Tenney’s  Geology _ 1  25 

Butler’s  Commercial  Map  of  the 

World _ 3  .50 

Mitchell’s  New  Outline  Maps: 

Large  Series— 7  Maps,  per  set - 20  00 

Small  Series — 7  Maps,  per  set _ 10  00 

Butler’s  Series,  Reading  Charts, 

per  set _ 8  00 

Monroe’s  Reading  Charts,  Full 

Series,  per  set _ 10  90 

Monroe’s  Vocal  Gymnastic  Charts, 

per  set _ 10  00 

New  American  Reading  Charts, 

per  set _ 5  00 

Parker’s  Arithmetical  Charts,  per 

set _ 0  00 

The  Business  Standard  Writing 
Charts,  per  set _ 5  00 


Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  the  an- 
lexed  price.  Correspondence  in  reference  to  our  books  and  terms  of  introduction 
s  invited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address, 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


A  Great  Catalogue  ! 


An  adequate  description  of  over  three  thousand  volumes  of  school 
and  college  text-books  makes  quite  a  volume  of  itself.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  found  it  convenient  to  divide  our  descriptive  list  into  twenty-one 
sections,  each  devoted  to  a  single  branch  or  department  of  study.  Any 
of  these  sections  are  sent  to  those  interested  on  application.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are: 


1.  Reading. 

2.  Supplementary  Reading. 

3.  Arithmetics. 

4.  Higher  Mathematics. 

5.  Penmanship  and  Stenography. 
0.  Geography. 

7.  History. 

8.  Spelling. 

9.  English  Language. 

10.  Drawing. 

11.  Music. 


12.  Book-keeping. 

13.  Ancient  Language. 

14.  Modern  Language. 

15.  Science, 

16.  Botany. 

17.  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 

Ethics. 

18.  Civics  and  Economics. 

19.  Pedagogy,  School  Records,  etc. 

20.  Elocution. 

21.  Slaps  and  Charts. 


We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  new  publications,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  by  changes  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  schools.  Belo  w  are  the  titles  of  some  of  our 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


Stewart’s  Geometry,,  .......  $1.12 

Maxwell’s  Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  .60 

Harper’s  Sixth  Header,  .  90 

Health  for  Little  Folks,  .30 

Appleton’s  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  .  .  .  .36 

Winslow’s  Principles  of  Agriculture,  .  .  .  .60 

Shoup’s  History  and  Science  of  Education,  .  .  1.00 

Appleton’s  School  Physics, . 1.20 

Harper  and  Tolrnan’s  Caesar,  .  .  .  .  .1.20 

Harper’s  Inductive  Latin  Primer,  .  .  .  .1.00 

Coy’s  Greek  for  Beginners, . 1.00 

Lindsay’s  Satires  of  Juvenal,  .  .  .  .  .1,00 

Winehell’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Greek  Syntax 

(a  Greek  Prose  Composition), . 54 

White’s  New  School  Register,  .....  .60 

Peterman’s  Civics,  .......  ,60 


A  special  pamphlet  describing  these  and  other  recent  publications  will 
be  sent  on  application.  Copies  of  any  of  our  books  for  examination  or 
introduction  are  sent  at  specially  favorable  rates.  Correspondence  is 
invited. 

New  York  American  Book  Company, 

Cincinnati  *  J 

Chicago  F>t_iolistiers» 
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